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Half of Stations 
Found Violating 
Wave Lengths 







Commissioner Bellows Says 
80 Per Cent of Trouble 
Is Due to Faulty 
Transmission. 


Check Up Ordered 


To Remedy Situation 


Refuse | 


to 


| 


Commission to 


Radio 
Renewal 
Broadcasters That Con- 


Offend. 


of Licenses 


tinue to 





Fully 50 per cent of the broadcasting 
stations in the United States are trans- 
mitting off their assigned frequencies, 
causing at least four-fifths of the trouble 
in radio that cannot be ascribed to nat- | 
ural causes, H. A. Bellows, of the Fed- | 
eral Radio Commission, stated orally on 
July 26. He has just returned to Wash- 
ington from a personal survey of radio 
conditions in the Middle West. 

Commissioner Bellows said his com- 
parison of notes with other members of 
the Commission convinces him, as it has 
convinced them, that most of the present 
difficulties in broadcasting are due to the 
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f fact that stations are not ®perating on 
5 the wave length assigned to them. No 
t willful violations of the Commission’s | 
t recent order, requiring all stations to | 
- deviate no more than 500 cycles on either 


side of their asisgnment under penalty 
of revocation of license, are seen by the 
members of the Comiffission, he said, but 
stations with their present equipment 
have simply not been able to keep their 
frequencies constant. 
Steps Planned to Clear Air. 

Believing that ample opportunity has | 
been given the broadcasters to install the | 
necessary equipment to keep from “wave | 
wobbling,” Commissioner Bellows said 
that beginning August 1, and acting on 
the reports from the Department of 
Commerce district radio supervisors | 
throughout the country, stringent. steps | 
will be taken to clear the ether of the 
heterodyning that is causing the many 
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t “wobblers.” { 

) First of all, he said, the Commission | 
t will notify stations that have deviated 
) 


more than 500 eycles (one-half kilocycle) 
in the last few months, as revealed in 
check ups so far received, that it has in- 
structed the supervisors to conduct 
further check ups against their waves 
during the period from August 1 to Au- 
gust 15. If improvement is not shown by 
August 15 new licenses will not be issued 


wes cr 





H to those stations, he stated. 
y The Commission, according to Mr. Bel- 
n 


lows, is advising the district supervisors 
to begin their check ups on the higher 
powered stations first, since these are 
believed to be the cause of most.of the | 
interference. The wave checks will be 
revorded two or three times a week. 
Since August 15 is the expiration date 
of all of the 60-day licenses to program 
broadeasters issued June 15 by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, all stations to 
get 60-day renewals must show favorable 


{ 


operating conditions, according to Mr. 
2 Bellows. The Commission has received | 
. advices from leading crystal control 


manufacturers, who state they are pre- 
pared to fill all orders for these devices, 





wu which maintain constancy of  fre- 
quercies, by August 1. 
Commissioner Bellows said he is con- 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
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. » Price Fixing Charged 





To Coffee Producer 





. Manufacturer of ‘White House’ 
it Brand Ordered to Abandon 
al Unfair Practices. 
x —---—_—— 
d An order Meacting the Dwinell- | 
Wright Company, of Boston, Mass., pro- 
dl, ducer of “White House” and other brands | 
ie ‘of coffee, to cease and desist from cer- 
d tain price-fixing practices, was made | 
al public, July 26, by the Federal Trade | 
of Commission. | 
1@ The Commission finds that the effect | 
of practices of the company in cooperat- 
es ing with jobbers and retail dealers “is | * 
a to suppress competition among ‘such job- | 
- bers and retailers in the sale and distri- 
it bution of the company’s products, and to 
W constrain such jobbers and retail dealers 
a. to sell the products at prices so fixed 
by the respondent, thereby preventing | 
such jobbers and retail dealers from sell- 
ing these products at such lower sieht 
6 as they might deem to be warranted by 
their respective selling costs and by 
trade conditions generally, and to un- 
S. duly suppress and hinder competition in 
“J interstate commerce.” | 
le The full text of a statement, covering : 
the order, follows: | 
3 The Dwinell-Wright Company, pro- | 
Ny ducer of “Wnite House” and other widely 


ey advertised brands of coffee, has been or- 


fo 


a 






[Continued on Page 9, Colunin 2.] 
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New Tariffs 


| the latter 


| the 


i on 


| reau of Mines, 
' the 
| Hoover, to represent the Department of 
| Commerce at the Second Triennial Em- 
| pire Mining and Metallurgical Congress 
' to 
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peibiiiinan of a board of gen- | 
eral officers the Army toqcon- | 
sider the “length and scope” of ex- 
isting courses of instruction at the 
Army War College and the Com- 
mand and General Staff School, and 
submit recommendations, was an- 
nounced by the Department of War | 


of 


July 26 in its issue of Special 
Orders. 
The orders specify that the 


Board shall convene at Washington 
on August 8, and that after its 
studiess submit recommedations to 
the Educational Advisory Board at 
its next annual meeting. These 
recommendations, the order states, 
should include “such changes as may 
be found advisable.” 

The personnel of the Board will 
consist of May Gens. Hanson E. Ely 
and Douglas MacArthur and Brig 
Gens. Edward L. King and Frank 
Parker, Maj. Francis B. Wilby is 
designated recorder of the Board. 





‘Railroads Reduce 


Rates on Bituminous 


Coal to Lake Ports 


Filed to Con- 
form With I. C. €. Decision 


in “Lake Cargo” Case 


Finding Charges High. 


Freight tariffs, effective August 10, 


Publishing eee 


Army Board to Study | y || (Change Unlikely 
Courses for Ofttcers | | On French Debt 
: 


No Disposition to Revise Set- 


Treasury Interested, | 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH Are AccorbED IN THESE COLUMNS THE Ricut oF DissENT FROM ANY ACTION OF THE Executive ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS Is IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED, 


WASHINGT 


ON, 





Says Mr. Smoot 


| 


dieu Statement. 


whats | 


tlement, Senator Declares 


in Comment on Tar- 


Mr. Mills Asserts 





Senators Fletcher and Harrison 


Call. Terms Lenient and 
See no Reason for 


Any Modification. - 


There is no disposition to change the 
terms of the Mellon-Berenger agreement 
for the funding of the French World 
War debt to the United States, Senator 
Smoot (Rep.) of Utah, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, announced 
orally on July 26. He is also a member 
of the World War Foreign Debt Com- 


| mission. 


| Committee on Finance 


Fletcher 


expressed orally 
(Dem.) of Mis- | 
both the Senate | 
and the Com™it- | 
and Senator | 

The state- 


views were 
Harrison 
of 


Similar 
Senators 
a member 


by 
sissippi, 
tee on Foreign Relations, 
(Dem.) of Florida. 


| ments were in connection with a pub- 
| lished statement by the French Minister 


have been filed with the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission by the railroads, pro- | 


viding for reductions in rates on “lake 
cargo” butuminous coal from the mines 


to Lake Erie ports for transshipment be- | 


yond by vessel which were suggested, 
without being specifically ordered, by the 
Commission in its order in the lake cargo 
coal rate cases. ‘While ordering reduc- 
tions of 20 cents a ton effective on Au- 
gust 10 from the Pittsburgh, Ohio No. 8 
and Cambridge districts, the Commission 
suggested a reduction of 10 cents a ton 
in the rate f10m the Fainmont district 
and corresponding reductions from other 
districts of Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
northern West Virginia. On July 
also issued a “sixth section permission” 
order authorizing the railroads to 
tariffs on 15 days’ notice in- 
stead of the usual 30 days’ notice. 

The Baltimore’ & Ohio, tariff 
the rate from Fairmont and 
taking the same rate from $1.81 to $1.71 
a ton, while Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie tariffs reduce the rates from 
Connellsville and related districts 
from $1.66 to $1.56. 

The tariffs naming the rates ordered 
by the Commission, $1.46 from the Pitts- 
burgh district and $1.43 from the Ohio 
No. 8 and Cambridge districts, were filed 
July 9. 


Canadian Assignment 
For Director of Mines 


reduces 


American Delegate Designated 
to Attend Empire Mining and 
Metallurgical Congress. 


The Diverter; Scott Turner, of the Bu- 
has been designated by 


Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 


cities 
the 
announced 


various Canadian 
22 to September 28, 
of Commerce 


be held in 
from August 
Department 
July 26. 

The following statement 
with the announcement: 

The designation has been made in re- 
sponse to a request of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, tranmitted to t° 
ment through the Canadian Legation in 
Washington. ™ Suggesting the naming 
of Mr. Turner, his wide acquaintance 
with members of the mining and metal- 
lurgical industries in Canada was cited 


was issued 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.) 


20 it | 
file | 
: Business,” the official organ of the Cham- 


| ber 
districts | 


| Would 


» State Depart- | 





| it was officially stated today in his be- 


of Public Works, Andre Tardieu, that fin 
his opinion the French debt agreement, 
which passed the House but hag not 
been ratified either by the United States 
Senate or by the French Parliament, 
“is dead,” that “no French Government 
will ever take the responsibility of bind- 
ing France for 62 years:” that the 
French people 


“would never understand 
and the French Parliament would never 
approve” the agreement and that there 
must be new negotiations. 

Treasury Interested. 

The Department of the Treasury is 
interested in the discussion by M. Tardiéu 
of the status of the French war debt to | 
the United States, but it cannot comment | 
on it, according to the Acting Secretary | 
of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills. 

M. Tardieu’s discussion was published 
the current issue of “The Nation’s 


in 


of Commerce of the United States, 
and resulted in many private talks among 
offijcials, but none cared to comment pub- 
licly on the views expressed by the | 
Frenchman who represented his govern- | 
ment as High Commissioner in Washing- 
ton during part of the World War. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, is abroad on vacation, and in 
his absence Mr. Mills stated orally he | 


[Cc waihneds on ~ 8, et 


Preeident Favors 
Airport for Capital 
Like Landing 
Established in All 
Larger Cities. 


[By Selkavink: ] 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Rapip City, S. D., 
July 26.—President Coolidge would like 
to see all of the larger cities in the 
United States build municipal airports, | 


? 


Colunmn 





Fields 


half. It is the fixed policy of the Fed- 
tral Government to encourage such en- 
terprise. | 

Laying out of city flying fields, how- | 
ever, should be done at the expense of | 
the locality, it was said in behalf of the 
President. 

The one exception is Washington, D. | 
C., where part of the financial burden 
always is borne by the Government. In 
the case of Washington he is particu- | 
larly anxious to have an airport built. 

The President had thought the Army 
or Navy fields there would be available | 
for general aviation, but he is now ad- 
vised that would not be convenient. 


Government Oper ation of Musc sf a 


Altérnative Seen by M embers 


of Cabinet | 


Secretaries Work and Jardine Suggest Federal Production 
Of Power and Feriilizer If Plant ts Not Sold, 


the 
104,000, 
expendi- 


Plant properties which 
ernment already has spent $125 
and to operate which further 
ture of $77,300,000 for 

have been proposed, are involved in the 
problem of disposing of Muscle Shoals, 
on which the views of Cabinet officers, 
engineers, bidders and others were made 
public July 26, by the House Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

The * publication, officially 
“Part 2, Muscle Shoals” 
braces verbatim proceedings in executive 
sessions, in the course of which the 
Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis, the 
Secretary of the Interior, Hubert Work, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, Wil- 
liam M. Jardine, presented their ideas as 


on 


new construction 


entitled 


Goy- |! 


hearings, em- | 





to what could be done with Muscle 
Shoals. The problem has been before 
Congress virtually since the end of the! 
World War, when appropriations were | 
made for the plant with a view to na- j 
tional defense, for production of nitrates } 
for explosives and for fertilizer. | 
Government May Operate. 
Representative James (Rep.), of Han- 
cock, Mich., Chairman of the House Mili- | 
tary Affairs Subcommittee in charge of | 
the subject, has announced in interviews | 
published in previous issues that, unless 
there is a satisfactory bid for private 
operation of Muscle Shoals by Decem- 
ber 1, the subcommittee will proceed with 
legislation contemplating government 


[Continued on Poge 4, Column 1.) 


| hundred names 


| eral officers, 


| one Albert Rosenberg. 





Now Stage Coach 
Exhibited at Museum 


A battle-scarred stage coach, 
which has carri®d President Gar- 
field and President Arthur, now 
stands on the lawn at the museum 
at Mammoth ‘Hot Springs, Yellow- 
stone National Park, Wyoming, it 
was stated orally at the National 
Park Service, Department of the 
Interior. 

It was the first coach to carry 


mail in Montana, the Service said, 
and one day in 1877 the Nez Perce 
Indians in the Yellowstone captured 
it, later being forced to give it up 
after a running fight with troops 
led by General Howard. Shortly 
thereafter, according to the Service, 
the coach, with General Sherman 
aboard, covered the 108 miles be- 
tween Fort Ellis and Helena, Mon- 
tana, in eight hours. The six-horse 
teams were driven in relays. 





Government Agents 


Take 14 Fugitives in 
Custody Within Week 


Special Effort Is Made to Re- 


duce List of Those Ae- 


But 


cused of Crimes 
Still Free. 


The Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice has concentrated 
attention recently on the apprehension 
of fugitives from justice and the result 
of these efforts in the last week was 
that 14 persons were taken into custody, 
according to an announcement made Juiy 
26 by the Department. 

It was declared by the Department 
that the Bureau’s lists contain “several 
” of persons who are 
wanted on charge of violation of Federal 
laws. Whether all of these still are liv- 
ing the Department does not know, but 
agents of the Bureau nevertheless are 


| engaged in efforts to track them down, 


it was. stated. 


Following is the full text of the De- 
partment’s announcement: 

A considerable part of the time of the 
agents in the field of the Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Department of Justice, is 
constantly devoted to efforts to appre- 
hend fugitives from justice. 
past 14 weeks apprehensions are re- 
corded in reports to the Department, 
and concentrated efforts are being given 
to a numbér of cases in which there are 
prospects of success. There are several 
hundred names of persons who have. been 
charged with various crimes under the 
Federal law and are now evading Fed- 
but the precise number is 


not known because it is believed that. 


of those who have not been apprehended, | 


death has carried many of them away, 
which explains the fact that nothing has 
been heard of them for a long period of 
time. 

Among the noteworthy cases of pres- 
ent fugitives that the Department of- 
ficials are striving to apprehend is Basil 


Banghart, who escaped from the Atlanta 
7, together with 
Shortly after the 
raided 
the home of the President of the Finance 
Company of the Studebaker Corporation 
holding up a num- 
ber of the inmates and robbing them of } 
They fled 
and in a gun fight with the police Rosen- 


penitentiary in June, 192 


escape of these prisoners they 


in South Bend, Ind., 


jewelry and other valuables. 
berg was shot and captured. 
is still a fugitive. He was 
two-year sentence for 
national motor vehicle theft act. 

Seek Alleged Embezzlers. 


Banghart 
serving 


In 1914 there disappeared from Port- 
one Charles D. Hurlbert, who 
| was employed in a bank 
| After his disappearance he was charged 
indicted 
therefor in June, 1916. Every effort made 
by the Department officaals to locate this 
It has 
he 


land, Oreg., 


in that 


with embezzlement and was 


fugitive has been without avail. 


been for some time understood that 


[Continued on Page Colin 7.) 
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Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 


The News Sum- 
mary is classified 
by Topics every 
day for the con- 


venience of the 
reader. 
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For Training in Universities 


Specialists to Consider Proposal alt Meeting 


Plans for the 


tion of university 


coordina- 
be dis- 
cussed by a special committee of special- 
the University Sub- 


international 


studies will 


ists, by direction of 
committee of the Committee of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation of the League of Na- 
tionsy a statement sent to the Depart- 
ment of State advises. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The University subcommittee of the 


| Committee of Intellectual Cooperation 
has finished its work. The following 
took part in the’ work: M. Gilbert 


Murray of Oxford University, chairman; 
David Thompson, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee of Intellectual Coop- 
eration in the United States; Castella 
of Fribourg University; Castilleje de la 
Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios 





Spanish and Cuban Trade 
On Fav ored Nation Basis 





With sueerst | exceptions, most-favored 
nation treatment is to be accorded Span- 
ish-Cnban reciprocal trade under a com- 
mercial convention, reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce in a cablegram 
C. H. Cunningham. The full text of the 
cablegram follows: 

A recent commercial convention be- 
' tween Cuba and Spain grants concessions 
or bound rates on a number of Spanish 
products imported into Cuba, and extend- 


ing certain privileges to Cuban sugar 
and tobacco imported into Spain. 
Most-favored nation treatment is ex- 


tended reciprocally by Cuba and Spain 
on a limited number of their most impor- 
tant export products, with exception 
made for any special treatment that may 
be accorded by Cuba to the United 
States, and by Spain to Portugal and 
Spanish Morocco. 

The convention is to become effective 
a fortnight after ratification, to remain 
in force on a two-year basis. 





Origin n Must Be Stated 
| On Imports of Braid 





Extra Duty Sustained for 
Failure to Stamp Goods 
Bought as Raw Material. 


New York, July’ 26.—The fact that 
merchandise, after importation, may be 
transformed or manufactured into some- 
thing else will not exempt it from being 


sions of the tariff law, the United States 


ruling a protest of Isler & Guye. 

Certain braid was the subject of this 
test case. The importers protested the 
classification of this braid as not being 
marked with the name of the country of 
origin and the consequent inmposition of 
10 per cent extra duty thereon. It was 
argued that, 
tended to be worked over and manufac- 
tured into something else, it was not 
necessary to mark it. Judge 
disagreed with this contention and held 
that the braid should have been marked, 
thereby affirming the collector’s action 
in imposing the additional duty, 

“We have often held,” Judge Adam- 
son wrote, “that braid in the form 
which imported in this case is capable 
of being marked. We have also often 
held that the article of importation itself 
must be marked, whether it be the raw 
material or the finished product. The 
fact that the merchandise, after impor- 
tation, may be transformed or manufac- 
tured into something else will not ex- 
empt it from being marked according to 
the law before importation.” 

(Protest No. 101243-G-301-25.) 


Nav y Not. to Extend 
Radio Communication 





Declines to Relay Inbound 


Traffic in Competition With 
Commercial Companies. 


In connection with requests that the 
Navy Communication Service handle in- 
bound “message” traffic, of a commercial 
character in the same manner that it 
handles such outbound traffic, the Naval 
Communications Service has made known 
that it does not approve such extension 
on the ground that it would create com- 
petition with domestic telegraph com- 
panies, in contravention of the policy of 
the United States. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Recent correspondence recommended 
the relay of inbound MSG traffic to the 
same extent as outbound. Such exten- 
sion is not approved. The following con- 
siderations govern this traffic: 

When Government-owned radio sta- 
tions handle personal radio traffic.within 
the continental limits of the United 
States, they are clearly competing with 
domestic companies. Such 


tol graph 
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from the Commercial Attache at Madrid, } 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NS 


, urgent need of relief and flood 


stamped according to the marking provi- | 


Customs Court has just stated in over- | 


because the braid was in- | 


Adamson | 


Under Auspice es s of Leag gue of Nations. 


(Spain); Von Gottl-Otlililnfeld of Berlin 
University; Halecki of Warsaw Univer- 
sity; Odhner of Stockholm University; 
Thamin, member of the Institut 


; France. 


The International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation was represented by 
its director, M. Luchaire assisted by M. 
Picht, chief of the Section for 
sity Relations. 

The Subcommittee noted the report on 
the work of the section for 
Relations during the past year. This re- 
port gives the information on the 
tin of University Relations published by 
the institute on the inquiry 


de | 


Univer- | 


University | 


Bulle- | 


| 
| 
| 


undertaken | 


with regard to institutes concerned with | 


foreign study and _ the 


ree on — 2, Column 
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President Requested 
To Call Congress in 
Extra Session in Fall 


son Urge Action for Gen- 
eral Welfare and 


Flood Relief. 


An extra session of Congress in the 
autumn is proposed in telegrams sent to 


President Coolidge at Rapid City, S. D., 


scholarships | 


| by 
; ernment 


' ous kinds of rubber in foreign countries, 


. ' by experts from his East Orange, N. J., 
Senators Fletcher and Harri- 


on July 26, by Senators Harrison (Dem.). | 


of Mississippi, and Fletcher 
Florida. 


Senator Harrison’s message read: 


(Dem.), of 


“Re. 


.| Florida. 


of an extra session of Congress in early | 


October. 
eral welfare and national expediency, 
should be called.” 

Senator Flétcher’s telegram read: 
“Again I venture to suggest the advisa- 
bility of calling an extra session of Con- 
gress in order to make progress if not 


dispose of problems connected with the’ 


control 
in the Mississippi Valley before the regu- 
lar session.” 

Senator Fletcher stated orally. that 
while he did not suggest a date in his 
telegram to the President, he felt that 
Congress should meet about November 1. 

“We should not go ahead with a perma- 
nent system of flood control 
hear from the army engineers on their 
investigation and conclusions,” he said. 
“T understand they will be ready to re- 
port by November 1. 

“If the army engineers are not ready, 
then there are other matters that should 
be considered as carly as possible.” 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
has already suggested to the President 
that he call an extra session and several 
other Senators 
thing. 


ee atch Is Plan nn dial 


In Forest Problems | 


; transplanted 


| Biological Section to Undertake 


in | 


| Mountain Forest 


Work in Connection With 
Products Laboratory. 


Research in biological problems of for- 
estry will be undertaken by a new sec- 
tion of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
the Biological according to a 
statement by the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, made public on July 


Section, 


Believe, in the interest of gen- 
it | 


| ing to Mr. 


| nautical science. 


| merce. 
| by the Department of Agriculture, while 


until we | 


| rubber development in recent years, due 


' other 
have advocated the same ! 


| depend upon foreign sources. 


26, announcing the establishment of the | 


new division. 
Rocky Mountain Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Carlos G. Bates, will have charge 
of the section. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Establishment of the new scction to 
work on biological problems at the For- 
est Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
was announced by the Forest Service of 


| the Department of Agriculture today. 


Known as Biological Section. 

The new Laboratory section, which 
will be known as the Biological Section, 
will be under the direction of Carlos G. 
Bates, recently director of the Rocky 
Experiment station of 
the Forest Service. It will be a distinct 
section of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, and its work will be coordinated 
with the other research sections such as 
Timber Mechanics and Timber Physics. 
The program for the Section will be con- 
sidered and decided upon annually as a 
part of that of the Laboratory. 

In general the field of the Biological 
Section will cover the activities of the 
."ovest Products Laboratory which lie 
nearest to the work of the Forest and 
Range Experiment Stations of the For- 
est Service. For these stations it will 
serve also as a central laboratory. This 
is the outgrowth of a plan which has 
boen_under consideration for many years 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 


The former director of the | 


{ - a: : . 
spectfully suggest and urge the calling | Edison talked with the chief of the Rub- 





Federal Aid in 
Rubber Culture 


for 
Commercial Purposes to 


Lists of Plants Grown 


Be Compiled for Thomas 
* le Edison. 


a oy 


Florida Experiments 


Given Wider Range 


Mr. Edison, Accompanied by 


Staff, Calls at Departments 
of Commerce and 
Agriculture. 


The American inyentuor, Thomas Alva 
Edison, visited the Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, July 26, in the interests of his ex- 
periments looking toward the develop- 
ment of a rubber that can be produced 
on domestic soil. He was accompanied 
laboratories. 

it was stated 
Gov- 
he con- 


The object of the visit, 
members of his party and by 
officials with 

was to obtain data relating to 


whom 
ferred, 
rubber plants and the growing of vari- 
He proposes to experiment with various 
plants at his laboratories and at the ex- 
yerimental station he has established in 


Plants Asked. 
At the Department of Commerce, Mr. 


List of 


ber Division, E. G. Holt. Subsequently 
he called on the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, William P. 
McCracken, Jr. . The inventor, accord- 
McCracken, evinced keen in- 
terest in the development of the aero- 


Mr. Edison asked the chief, William 
A. Taylor, of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, to compile a list of all the rubber 
plants grown for commercial purposes, 
repeating the request when he met with 
Mr. Holt at the Department of Com- 
This will be done, it was stated, 





the Department of Commerce will in- 
struct its agents in foreign fields to 
gather maicrials and data for Mr. Edi- 
son, 
Scope of Experiments. 
Mr. Edicon’s intevest has turned toward 


to the dependence of the United States 


upon foreign sourees for this product. 
So far Mr. Edison has experimented 
largely with cryptostegia, a rubber ex- 


tracted from 
Madagascar, 


a vine that is grown in 
and that is the only plant, 
than guayule, which can be har- 
vested with machines. Guayule comes 
largely from Mexico. 

It is Mr. Edison’s hope, his party ex- 
plained, to work on all other plants pos- 
sible to determine the possibilities of de- 
veloping a rubber plant which can be 
and cultivated in the 
warmer climates of the United States 
on a large commercial scale. 

Rubber Division officials at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce state that the entire 
rubber industry has been observant of 
Mr. Edison’s experiments and is desir- 
ous to aid and cooperate. Rubber is sec- 
ond only to raw silk among the raw ma- 
terials for which the United States must 


Try Out to Be Exhaustive. 
The chief of of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Dr. Taylor, in an oral state- 
ment following the conference, said that 
Mr. Edison had pointed out that, since, 
his major work has been in fields other 
than plant experimentation, he is par- 
ticularly eager to avail himself of in- 
formation gathered by the Department 
of Agriculture and other organizations. 
Assurance that the Department would 
continue its cooperation was._given. 

“He hopes to try out every plant that 
can reasonably be expected to contain 
rubber in sufficient quantity and of satis- 
factory quality to warrant planting for 
commercial use.” Dr. Taylor explained. 
“While practically all the world’s supply 
is obtained from one type, there are hun- 
dreds of species of plants that contain 
rubber or material so closely similar to 
rubber as to be classed with it. Few of 
these have been commercially utilized.” 

The Department of Agriculture con- 
ducts rubber experimentation plantations 
in southern Florida, southern Arizona, 
southern California, Haiti, and the Canal . 
Zone, and in collaboration with other or- 
ganizations in various other places. 

“Plants can not be made to do what 
chemicals do in a test tube within a short 
time. With plants, a long time is nee. 
essary,” said Dr. Taylor. “Factors of 
climate and soil requirements must be 
considered. 


“Tt is impossible to figure those out at 
a desk or in a library. We are glad to 
aid experimenters by giving them such 
information and such plant material as 
we have.” 
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Scholarship Funds 
Provided in Schools 
By Parent-Teachers 


Bureau of Education Cites 
Method Used for Loans in 
South Dakota. 


Aid Worthy Students | 


Indorsement of Three Respon- 
sible Persons Required 


Ts 


ith Application. 


Parent-teacher associations in 
States are providing scholarship funds 
for the purpose of keeping worthy stu- 
dents with limited financial means in 
high school or in college, the Junior 
Specialist in Home Education, Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
Ellen C. Lombard, stated on July 26. 


Methods of administering the funds 
vary according to local conditions and 
to the particular nature of the aid which 
the association is offering, Miss Lombard 
said. In South Dakota, she stated, any 
boy or girl who has graduated from high 
school and can secure the indorsement 
of three responsible persons may bor- 
row from the fund in this State without 
payment of interest during school years 
and with only a slight interest charge 
during years after school until the pay- 
ment is made. 

The full text of Miss Lombard’s state- 
ment follows: 

Financially handicapped school 
dren desiring to complete their educa- 
tion in elementary or high schools, or 
in colleges, are enabled to do so through 


many States. 
conditions, and the terms applied to the 


funds appear to be chosen in accordance 
with the particular nature of the aid 


offered. Some of the funds are admin- | 
istered under the titles of scholarship | 


loan funds, students’ aid committees, 
students’ loan funds, and boys’ loan 
funds. Each community raises and ad- 
ministers, its own funds, but the State 
and national chairmen of students’ loan 
funds committees give advice and pro- 
mote the movement. 
operate in the adjustment of special 
cases and sometimes in making the 
loans. 


An appeal was sent throughout the 
State of South Dakota to promote stu- 
dents’ loan fund day. Special demands 
were made upon the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations to raise the funds, but other or- 
ganizations and individuals were asked 
to participate. The funds are adminis- 
tered by a general chairman acting as 
director of the department of education. 
A scholarship was arranged for the com- 
munity raising the largest fund per 
capita, based on the number enrolled in 
the schools of the town or city. A sub- 
committee of three, with a bonded treas- 
urer, receives and administers the funds, 
which are safeguarded against depletion 
through dishonesty or otherwise by a 
short-time paid-up insurance policy 


many 


School officials co- | 





| prepared by Mary Mather Leete, the Bu- 





taken out in favor of the fund. Any boy | 


or girl who has graduated from high 
school and can secure the indorsement 
of three responsible people may borrow 
money from this fund without the pay- 
ment of interest during school years and 
with a slight charge for interest for the 
years after school until payment is made. 
Students may attend any institution of 
higher learning in the State. In Bone- 
steel, S. Dak., the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations have undertaken to make a gift 
of $50 each year to the loan fund. 


| of the responsibility for their children | 
chil- 


| of children 
the efforts of national, State and local | 
organizations of parent and teachers in | 
Methods of handling the | 
details vary widely, according to local | 





The boys’ loan fund in Colorado has | 
been in operation about 11 years, and ! 
assists boys of high school or college | 


age. 
nine children were kept in school during 
1924-25 by the students’ loan fund of 
the Lousville (Ky.) league of parent- 
teacher associations. 


A personal note is required. Thirty- | 


Texas parent-teacher associations are | 


reported to have raised more than 


$10,000 within two years. 


balance of more than $2,000 is reported. | 


The student loan fund of the Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, es- 


tablished in 1924, functions at the uni- | 
may be borrowed for | 


versity. Money 
use in any accredited school within the 
State. Nearly $2,000 has been loaned 
to 16 students in sums ranging from $35 
to $300 during 1925-26. 
is for use in any educational institution. 


The Austin High School, of Chicago, | 


Tll., reports that it raises from $1,000 
to $1,500 each year for scholarships to 
enable promising children to remain in 
school. Parent-teacher associations 
Kansas City, Mo., have an incorporated 
body called the Mary Harmon Weeks 
Scholarship Foundation to keep worthy 
boys and girls in school who 


In four years 125 scholarships, amount- 
ing to more than $7,000, have been 
granted. 

The Oregon student loan fund com- 
mittee uses councils of parent-teachers 
asSociation as the largest unit for 
funds, although there may be several 
funds within one council, for it may be 


more feasible to aid with various union | 


high schools as units instead of main- 


taining one fund for the entire council. | 


It is believed that the smaller the unit 
the better the supervision and the re- 
sponse to the appeals for funds. Each 
application receives individual attention, 
and the names of the borrowers are not 
made public. Funds to the amount of 
nearly $3,000 have been received and 
are made available to boys and girls in 
Oregon without interest by the Oregon 
parent-teacher associations. 

Student loan funds in Milwaukee and 
Kenosha, Wis., are maintained by the 
parent-teacher associations to help 
worthy students through school. Par- 
ent-teacher associations in Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Saginaw, and Muskegon, Mich., 
support student loan funds and, in order 
to guard carefully the identity of the 
beneficiary, the scholarchips are paid to 
the children by the supervisor of at- 
tendance, 


In Houston 4a | ; : 
| orphan asylums were foundlings, without 


father or mother, has been settled once | 
| for all. 
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Orphan Asylums Promoted by Divorce; — 
Majority of Inmates Are Not Foundlings Nonstop Flight From 


Children’s Bureau Reports Results of Study of Causes Be- 
hind Disruption of Family Life of Children. 


Divorce is assigned by the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, as the 
cause for a large proportion of children 
being placed in orphan asylums in recent 
years, it was announced, July 26, in mak- 
ing public the results of a survey of 
child welfare work in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and other cities and States. 

The survey showed that out of a total 
of 19,879 children who were in some way 
dependent upon public aid, only 5 per 
cent were full orphans, 30 per cent were 
half orphans, while 65 per cent had both 
parents living. These figures are taken 


from statistics gathered in nine States. 


In Cleveland, it was stated, out of a 
group of 1,385 families studied, there 
was a total of 475 in which divorce, sepa- 
ration or desertion was the primary 
cause. 

The results of the Cleveland survey, 


reau states, show the Cleveland system 
of child-caring is making progress in re- 
ducing the number of children given in- 
stitutional care and is making every ef- 
fort to keep families intact. 


Divorce and Separation 
Fill Orphan Asylums 


The full text of the statement follows: 

Divorce and separation undoubtedly | 
constitute today one of the _ greatest 
menaces in the welfare of children. 
Studies relating to the problem of di- | 
vorce have shown everywhere that the 
ease with which parents are relieved 


aids divorce and that in the long. run | 
the children suffer neglect. 

In a group of 1,385 families studied 
referred to the Cleveland | 
Children’s Bureau for care, there was | 
a total of 475 as a result of divorce, 





separation or desertion. Following its 
basic principle that the home shall be | 


| preserved and the family ties retained 


for every child, if it is humanly pos- 
sible to do so, the bureau has been par- 
ticularly careful about the acceptance of | 
children of divorced parents, especially | 
where the divorce is pending or contem- | 
plated. 

On this basis it has formulated the | 
following methods, which, are however, | 
suggestions rather than hard and fast | 
rules: 


Methods Prescribed 
In Taking Over Children 


(1) If requests come from parents 
about to separate, separation is made 
as hard as possible for the parents; the | 
responsibility is left entirely with the 
parents; the children are not accepted 


referred to a family agency for treat- 
ment. 
(2) If parents already have separated 


and each has engaged an attorney for | 


divorce proceedings the bureau as a gen- 
eral rule leaves the entire matter to the 
parents’ legal representatives. However, 
in certain cases an impartial investiga- 
tion in these cases is made by the Bu- 
reau of Domestic Relations; and only on 
recommendation of this Bureau and with 
the full knowledge of the trial judge are 
children placed if divorce is pending. 
(3) If the divorce is pending, or even 
if it 
custody made, for the protection of the 


| institutions it is urged that a custody 


order be secured by one parent or the 
other. It is usually recommended that 
custody before placement be secured 
through the Juvenile Court or the court 
making the divorce decision. 

(4) If the parent best able to care 
for the child at the time application is 


| made has been denied custody at time | 
| of divorce, the Bureau endeavors to have 


the question of custody reviewed by the 
court before placement. Unless the 


mother is unfit it is usually felt that she | 


should be given custody of the children 
in most divorce cases and that if she 
needs help for the children she is referred 
to a family agency. 
Children in Asylums 
Not All Foundlings 

The old idea that all the children in 


In a total of 19,879 children in 
nine cities throughout the United States 
the Federal Bureau found only 5 per 


; cent that were full orphans, 30 per cent 


A second fund | 


in | 


would | 
otherwise be deprived of the privilege. | 1 § 
| death, desertion, neglect, separation, and 
| divorce, poverty, immorality and intem- 


half orphans, and the remaining 65 per 
cent had both parents living. 

In view of these facts the Bureau de- 
cided to investigate the work of the 
Children’s Bureau of Cleveland, a pioneer 
in its line, to ascertain so far as pos- 
sible what the real causes were behind 


| the facts in a representative community 


and to evaluate the new type of service 
that the Cleveland Bureau was giving. 
The results show that the greatest 
causes behind dependency and the need 
for institutions or foster-homes were: 
Illness or physical or mental disability, 


perance of the parents, and delinquency 
or special problems in the children. A 
| thorough-going social investigation of 
the actual causes behind applications for 
admission of children to institutions was 
| shown to be of the utmost necessity, as, 
consciously or unconsciously, the real 
| reasons are more often than not con- 
cealed by those making the applications. 

Careful investigation has shown that 
| the number of applications made by the 
| family direct, from which the institutions 
formerly drew most of their clients, can 
| be so reduced by modern methods of 
| social service and planning that only 
| about one-fifth of such cases need actual 
| placement; in the remaining cases the 
| family can,be kept together through the 
| cooperation of other community agen- 
| cies. That these homes, broken for one 
| or more of the causes given, can fre- 
| quently be rehabilitated under 
| guidance and the child returned to them 


in safety after only a short period of | 


institution care, was repeatedly proven 
by the Cleveland Bureau. 

With this basis of the welfare of the 
individual child in 
Bureau began its work in 1921, to act 
as a central clearing house for all the 


has been heard and no order of | 


| and 


proper | 


mind, the Cleveland | 


Cleveland institutions for child care ex- 
cept two. All have cooperated in a con- 
tinuous exchange of information and ex- 
perience. At the time of the organiza- 
tion of the Cleveland Bureau the chil- 
dren’s institutions of that city had 
reached their limits of capacity and were 
faced with long waiting lists and much 


confusion of council as to what should 


be done. 


Children Placed 
In Families Quickly 


Today, after six years of coordination 
and trained service by the Bureau, there 
are vacancies in nearly all the institu- 
tions; two institutions that cared for cer- 
tain foreign groups were closed 
gether and the children placed else- 
where; a number of institutions that had 
made application for permits to con- 


struct new institutions were unable to | 


prove any need for them; and it is now 
possible to place any child as soon as 
necessary. — 

Also instead of the children who are 
placed being consigned to an institution 
for the balance of their minority, the 
average stay per child is now less than 
a year. Placement is accepted only as 


a last resort, and is practically never 
| considered final. 


Standards of care given in the insti- 
tutons have also risen steadily. A for- 
ward looking medical program has been 
inaugurated, with a centralized clinic, 
isolation, and examination of all children 
upon acceptance, correction of remedial 
defects, dental superyision, and many 
other important items. One of its im- 
uortant discoveries was the high per- 


| centage of children needng medical at- 


tention, 95 per cent of a griup of 680 
children examined having some sort of 
physical defect. 


Mental testing is given all problem | 


children; the keeping of case histories 
has been brought to a high point of ef- 
ficiency, and.a fine spirit has been main- 


tained among all the agencies and insti- | 
It is of particular importance | 


tutions. L \ 
that under the bureau’s guidance the in- 
stitutions are acquiring a new value in 


the scheme of child welfare; special needs | 
| are being met by the development of | will be from 175 to 180 kilometers per 
special service; and the realization has | 


gradually come that dependency alone 


should not be the basis of child care; | 
| that it is no longer a question of shel- | 
| tering great numbers of children to the 


glory of the institution, but rather of 


the individual care the institution may | 


give the child to the glory of the child 
himeslf. 


Flow of Colorado 


for institutional care, and the family is | 


River Is Measured 


Geological Survey Issues Wa- 
ter Supply Report Giving 
Results. 


The Geological Survey, Department of | 


the Interior, stated on July 26 that it 
had just issued a water supply report 


giving the results of the Government’s | 
in the Colorado 
This report was made in | 
| cooperation with various States and or- 


stream measurcments 


River Basin. 


ganizations interested in the flow of the 


Colorado, and interested in the proposed | 
| usually unknown. 


nience,in such cases, to ask the nearest 


reclamation project in that region. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


The Geological Survey of the Depart- | 
ment of the Interior has just issued one | 


of its series of annual water supply re- 


ports giving the results of the Govern- | 
| ment’s stream measurements in the Colo- 
In cooperation with | 
various States and other organizations | 
interested in the flow of the Colorado, | 
the Geological Survey maintained dur- | 
i years past s 80 stream-gaug- | 
ee ge on inbound traffic and there is no reason 


rado River Basin. 


ing stations, at most of which were ob- 


| tained records of daily flow of the river 
tributaries, covering a great | 


its 
drainage basin of some 
miles. 


242,000 square 


The first table in the report gives the | 
flow of the Colorado at a point far up | 
where the river | 
is a tiny stream with a flow at times of | 


in northern Colorado, 


less than 100 cubic feet a second. Dur- 
ing the summer flood, which resulted 


| chiefly from melting snow in the high 
| altitudes of the headwater streams, the | 
flow in the Grand Canyon and downward 


to the mouth was over 100,060 cubic feet 
a second. 


The Colorado River report ‘is largely | 
statistical and covers 175 pages. It may | 


be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., under the 
| title of Water-supply Paper 569. 


Canadian Assignment 
For Director of Mines 


| American Delegate Designated 
to Attend Empire Mining and 
Metallurgical Congress. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| by the Canadian Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. 
The congress will be attended by nearly 
| 2,000 representatives of the mineral in- 
dustries from all parts of the British 
Empire. An important feature of the 
| gathering will be the consideration of 
| proposals made in London for the or- 
ganization through the Congress, of a 
great clearing ouse of information on 
| the mineral resources and industries of 
the Empire. 

Such a move would parallel similar 
work relating to the American mineral 
industrites which Secretary Hoover has 

| been organzing in Bureau of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The execution 
| of these two projects would provide the 
mineral industries with accurate eco- 
| nomic data relating to the major part of 
| the world’s mineral resources, and, it is 
| hoped, may ultimately ‘ead to the ex- 
tension of the plan to France, Germany, 
Italy and possibly other important indus- 
trial nations, 


| Wi 


alto- | 


! Belgians to Attempt 


( 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Epidemics of Typhoid Fever Attributed 
Largely to Infection in Milk Supply Take 14 Fugitives in 


Brussels to Congo Disease Now Reported as. More Prevalent in Rural Sec- 


Military Aviators Will Use 
Biplane on 6,400-Kilo- 


meter Journey. 


Plan Return Trip Also | 


ll Fly Back Over Longer 


Route, With One Stop 
on Way. 


A nonstop flight from Brussels to the 
Belgian Congo, 6,400 kilometers, is be- 
ing planned by two Belgian military 
aviators, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce from the Com- 
mercial Attache at Brussels, Mowatt M. 
Mitchell. (A kilometer is 0.621376 mile.) 

They will also fly back over a longer 
route, attempting it in two jumps, the 
report ‘states. The full text follows: 

Lieutenants Medaets and Verhaegen, 
of the Belgian Military Aviation Service, 
are reported planning an early flight 
from Brussels to Leopoldville, in the Bel- 
gian Congo, and return, the outward 
flight to be attempted in a single jump 
of 6,400 kilometers, and the return flight 
of 7,600 kilometers to be made in two 
jumps, one of 4,300 kilometers and the 
other of 3,300. 

Made Trip Before. 

Last year, with Lieutenant Medaets as 
pilot and Lieutenant Verhaegen as navi- 
gator, a Breguet biplane was flown from 





Declines 


| of their family at sea. 


| July 


| representatives of 


Brussels to Leopoldville in seven stages. 
A Breguet biplane will be used again, 


| model XIX, motored with a 12-cylinder 


V type 600 H. P. Hispano-Suiza motor, 
with directly geared propeller. The two 
planes will have a total lifting surface of 
53 square meters, and for the flight will 


| weigh, loaded, in the neighborhood of 


5,000 kilos, and will have a theoretical 
range of flight of 7,500 kilometers. 
Three Gasoline Tanks. 

The fuel will consist of 4,100 liters of 
gasoline contained in a central tank in 
the fuselage, and in two auxiliary tanks 
in the upper wing. The cruising speed 
hour, with a maximum 250 
kilometers. 

The general equipment will be very 


speed of 


| simple, navigation depending upon sight 


and a compensating compass, and no 
radio apparatus will be carried, both be- 
cause of weight and because during that 
part of the journey on which it might 
most be needed, that is, beyond the Medi- 
terranean, there will be no ground sta- 
tions with which it would be possible to 


| keep in touch. 


Navy Not to Extend 
‘Radio Communication 


to Relay Inbound 
Traffic in Competition With 
Commercial Companies. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
competition is not in accordance with the 
policy of our Government. 

Many occasions arise when it is a ne- 
cessity for the families of Naval per- 
sonnel to communicate with the members 
The location and 
method of reaching the addressee are 
It is a great conve- 


Naval radio station to deliver the dis- 
patch. The difficulty encountered by 
telegraph companies in the delivery of 
outbound Naval MSG traffic makes effi- 
cient service on their part impossible. 
Were this not the case, outbound traffic 
would be placed on the same basis as in- 
bound traffic. 

On the other hand, the domestic tele- 
graph companies do give efficient service 


for relaying this inbound traffic within 
the continental limits. Such incoming 
traffic is put on the wires at cable count. 

This arrangement is a great conve- 


nience to the Navy and seems fair to | 


commercial companies. . 


Flyer’s Honor Hangs 


On His Army Status 


President Glad to Decorate 
Clarence Chamberlin if War 
Dept. So Recommends. 


(By Telegraph.] 

EXECUTIVE OFFices, RaPip City, S. D., 
26.- -President Coolidge will be 
glad to award Clarence Chamberlin, pilot 
of the recent trans-Atlantic flight to Ger- 
many, a Distinguished Flying Cross if 
the War Department so recommends, it 
was Officially stated in his behalf here to- 
day. The Executive wants Mr. Cham- 
berlin to have the decoration, the only 
question in his mind being whether he 
is a Reserve officer dnd eligible under 
law. 


Coordination Urged 
In University Studies 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
granted by the institute on the basis of 
the subsidy given by the Polish Govern- 
ment, 

The Subcommittee also examined the 
results of the work of the Committee of 
¢ students organiza- 
tions which met in Geneva last April, 
and the results of the work of the Com- 
mittee of the Directors. of National Uni- 
versity Offices, which met in Paris in 
June of this year. 

_With the cooperation of M. Ludtke, 
director of certain German documentary 
publications, the Subcommittee discussed 
the question of the collective publica- 
tion of international repertories and sub- 





jects which are of jhterest to scientific, 
literary and artistic circles. This ques- 
tion has already been dealt with by ex- 


| tions Than 


Typhoid fever, which before the days 
of modern water filtration was held to 
be chiefly a water-borne disease, during 
the last few years has been considered 
more of “milk-borne than water-borne,” 
in origin, according to a statement just 
issued by S. J. Crumbine, M. D., Field 
Secretary of the Conference of State 
and Provincial Health Authorities of 
North America, and General Executive 
of the American Child Health Associa- 
| tion. 

Dr. Crumbine declared that contact in- 


fection and contamination of foods by 
house flies also play an important role 
in spreading typhoid fever, saying that 
“this type of dissemination” is the chief 
source of the sporadic or endemic type 
of cases. Dr. Crumbine prepared his 
| statement, which was made public on 
July 26 by the United States Public 
Health Service, as a part of a sympo- 
sium on typhoid fever, in a campaign 
against typhoid and other communicable 
disease is being waged by the health 
authorities’ organization, under the 
“Seymour Plan,” with the cooperation of 
the Public Health Service. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Before the days of modern water fil- 
tration, typhoid fever was held to be 
chiefly a water-borne disease. The re- 
curring explosive outbreaks of this 
much dreaded disease, in our larger cities 
using surface water supplies, served to 
confirm such opinions had there been any 
doubts. 


Epidemics Attributed 
To Infected Milk 


During the past few years the epi- 
demiological picture of typhoid fever 
has been greatly changed. Instead of 
being a disease distributed chiefly by 
water supplies and, therefore, attack- 
ing the urban section of our popula- 
tion, epidemiological studies reveal the 
fact that the rural and_ small-town 
population are more often afflicted and 
that explosive epidemics are now more 
ofter milk-borne than waterlborne in 
origin. 

Contact infections and the contamina- 
tion of foods by infective house flies also 
play an important role in the dissemina- 
tion of the diseases, this type of dis- 
semination being the chief sources of the 
sporadic or endemic type of cases. 


It seems perfectly obvious that every 
anti-typhoid campaign must include in 
| its program an effective method to in- 
sure clean and safe milk if progress in 
the further reduction of the incidence of 
typhoid fever is to be assured. This 
statement is supported by the following 
evidence: 





| Epidemic in Canada 
Cited as Example 

In 1928, 28 State departments of health 
reported 33 milk-borne typhoid fever epi- 
demics; in 1925, 27 States reported 30 
wilk-borne typhoid fever epidemics; and 
the record for 1926 thus far tabulated 
shows 37 States reporting 47 epidemics 
that were milk-borne in their origin. 

The most recent demonstration of milk- 
borne typhoid fever epidemics is that 
occurring in Montreal, Canada, this year, 
where up to April 8 there has been re- 
ported 2,167 cases and 126 deaths. It is 
worthy of note that 746 cases and 35 
deaths occurred in children under 10 
years of age, which is usually typical of 
milk-borne epidemics on account of the 
greater consumption of milk at these 
ages. 

It must not be taken for granted that 


Attack on Fort Bliss 
Features Maneuvers 





Department of War Outlines 
Activities of Cavalry Air 
Corps for 3 Days. 


Many phases of air fighting were 
demonstrated on July 25, the first day of 
the Cavalry-Air Corps maneuvers, held 
| in the vicinity of Fort Bliss, Tex., the De- 
partment of War announced in a state- 
ment, July 26. The maneuvers, which 
will cover three days, are being partici- 
pated in by 42 aircraft as well as cav- 
alry troops. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

Monday, the first day of the Cavalry- 
Air Corps maneuvers, held in the vicinity 
of Fort Bliss, Tex., and involving 42 
planes piloted by the members of the 
August graduating class of the Advanced 
Flying School, Kelly Field, Tex., and the 
First Cavalry Division, demonstrated 
many phases of air fighting. Bombing 
and machine gun attacks were made with 
live bombs and ball ammuniltion against 
columns of ground targets. Another 
phase of the exercises was the attack of 
attack planes by pursuit planes. Later 
on in the day observation planes were 
given practice in the adjustment of artil- 
lery fire. The day’s maneuvers were 
closed with a simulated attack of the 
First Cavalry Division on the barch by a 
squadron of attack planes. 

Tuesday’s maneuvers will be devoted 
to tactical problems involving two sepa- 
rate groups of combined arms. Intercom- 
munition and coordination between 
ground and air forces will be given great 
emphasis. 

The exercises will be brought to a close 
on Wednesday, July 27, with a two-sided 
maneuver in which all air and ground 
forces will operate in the attack and de- 
fense of Fort Bliss. 








perts meeting in Paris on February 1st 
and 2nd. 

As regards the coordination of uni- 
versity studies in its relation to the cre- 
ation of an international university the 
Subcommittee considered that the first 
efforts in this domain should bear on 
coordination according to nationalty, and 
to this end decided to convene a special 
committee of experts, 


in Cities. 


these recorded milk-borne epidemics of 
typhoid fever are an accurate picture 
of the tragic situation, for, we regret to 
affirm, there are quite a few States in 
which there.is yet no adequate epidemio- 
logical study made of the cause or source 
of the typhoid fever occurring in those 


Government Agents 


Custody Within Week 


Special Effort Is Made to Ap- 
prehend Those Accused 


of Crimes. 


States; hence the omission or missing of Robbers Are _Sought 


epidemics that undoubtedly are milk- 
borne in origin. Nor can the thought 
be entertained that this type of typhoid 
occurs only in certain States where high- 
grade epidemiological investigation 
seems to reveal one or more such epidem- 
iese yearly, for the hazards of unsuper- 
vised milk production and distribution 
are just as serious in one State as an- 


other. “So that revelations of careful and 


painstaking epidemiological work, as 
practiced in several of the States where 


Escaped Prisoners and Em- 
bezzlers Hunted in 
Various Countries. 


. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
was in Mexico but it has not been pos- 
sible to locate him. 
Since April, 1924, 


George I. Hill, 


such epidemics seems to be rather fre- | charged with embezzlement of Govern- 
quent, probably more nearly represent | ment funds, has been a fugitive from jus- 


the conditions in the country as a whole 


tice. He was an employe of the United 


than in those Sates from which no rec- | States Veterans Bureau at Los Angeles 


ords are available. 


Definition Given 
For “Safe Milk” 


There is a growimg conviction among 
sanitarians that there is only one kind 
of safe milk and that is effectively pas- 
teurized clean milk. If we were to 
formulate a definition for safe milk it 
would be as follows: 

Safe milk is clean milk that has been 
rendered absolutely safe from any possi- 
bility of dangerous contamination from 
animal or human sources by heating 
every drop to a temperature of 145 de- 
grees F, and holding it at that tempera- 
ture for thirty minutes, and then rapidly 
cooling and bottling in sterile bottles. 
Only properly constructed and properly 
operated pasteurization apparatus can 
meet these essential heating and holding 
requirements, which insure 
safety. 
milk. Pasteurized milk is safe milk. 


General Reduction of Disease. 


If and when the entire population can 
have their milk supply safeguarded by 


efficient pasteurization, as we now have | 


absolute | 
This is known as _ pasteurized 


and was charged with having converted 
funds of the Bureau to his own use. The 
latest information regarding his move- 
ments is that he is in Canada. 

In May, 1925, John H. Zager was in- 
dicted at East St. Louis, Ill, charged 
with breaking into and stealing mer- 
chandise from a railroad car in interstate 
commerce. Zager pleaded guilty to the 
charge and pending imposition of the 
sentence he disappeared and has not yet 
been apprehended. 

In February, 1927, Charles M. Thomp- 
son, former assistant superintendent of 
the shoe factory at the United States 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth, shipped 
Prisoner John P. Carroll out of the peni- 
tentiary in a packing case. Shortly af- 
t_: Carroll escaped he is alleged t> have 
engaged with two others in holding up 
a bank at Manitou, Colo., obtaining 
therefrom something like $20,000. 

It is alleged in connection with Car- 
| yoll’s escape that Thompson was induced 
to aid the fugitive to get out of the 
penitentiary on a promise of $68,000 in 
cash which Carroll claimed to have hid- 
| den in Memphis, Tenn. It is reported 
| that Carroll and Thompson visited the 





our water supplies safeguarded by ef- | place where the money was said to have 


fective chlorination, in addition to the 
other safeguards that modern sanitary 


| been hidden but no money was found. 
Later Thompson was apprehended. On 


science has devised for both water and | July 7, Carroll was alleged to have as- 


milk supplies, we will witness the opera- 
tion of the Mills-Reinicke theorem in re- 
lation to milk as we have recorded its 
operation in relation to the purification 
of water. That is to say, there would 
not only be a marked reduction in the 
incidence of typhoid fever, but there 


sisted his wife, Mabel Carroll, to es- 
cape from the State reformatory at 
Leeds, Mo., and efforts are now being 
made to apprehend both of the fugitives. 

James B. O’Neil, who was employed 
as a bond clerk gor the First National 
Bank at Los Angeles, was indicted in 





would be a lowering of the general death | May, 1926, on a charge of having taken 


rate from other causes, for it must be 
remembered that not only the tremen- 
dous life hazard to bottle-fed babies, who 
are fed on raw milk, would be greatly 
minimized by the pasteurization of milk 
but that the dissemination of other 
deadly diseases may also be much cur- 
tailed, which now may be and are passed 
on through raw contaminated milk. In 
this list might be included -bovine tuber- 
culosis, septic sore throat, para-typhoid 
fever, and occasionally scarlet fever and 
diphtheria. 


Rural Sections Become 
Scenes of Outbreaks 


To summarize: Typhoid fever has been 
forced, through modern sanitation, from 
its former principal habitat in the cities 
to a more secure and favored residence 
in the rural sections; that its chief source 
of dissemination through unguarded 
water supplies has shifted to that of un- 
supervised and unpasteurized milk sup- 
plies; that the effectiveness of anti- 
typhoid fever campaigns must bear an 
intimate rel&tion to the effectiveness of 
milk control; that safe milk means ef- 
fectively pasteurized milk; that when we 
have universal pasteurization of all milk 
we will not only record a tremendous 
drop in the typhoid death and sickness 
rate, but will also record a further re- 
duction in the death and sickness rate 
from other malignant diseases to which 
impure milk is a contributor. 


$25,000 worth of Liberty bonds from the 
bank. It developed that O’Neil disap- 
peared in March, 1926, having in his pos- 
| session $175,000 worth of Liberty bonds, 
of which total number he transmitted 
from Baltimore, Md., $150,000 orth of 
bonds to the United States Treasury De- 
partment, with a request that the bonds 
be sent to the First National Bank at 
Los Angeles. So much of the _ bonds, 
therefore, were recovered, but O’Neil has 
not been apprehended to answer to the 
indictment for the remainder of the 


; amount embezzled. 


| Three Army Battalions 


To March to Camp Perry 





Three Regular Army battalions, com- 
prising the full strength of the 28th U.S. 
Infantry, stationed at Forts Niagara and 
Ontario and Madison Barracks, N. Y., 
will begin soon an overland march which 
will end at Camp Perry, Ohio, according 
to orders issued July 26 at First Division 
headquarters, Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn, 
by Brigadier-General Hugh A. Drum, 
division commander. 

The 28th Infantry, famous for its part 
in the First Division’s drive in Cantigny, 
it was announced at headquarters, has 
been ordered to Camp Perry in connec- 
tion with the annual National rifle cham- 
pionship matches beginning there Au- 
gust 14. 
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PUBLISHED W ITHOUT COMMENT 





Half of etdcaitin 
Found Transmitting 


Off Assigned Waves 


Commissioner Bellows Says 
Violations Cause Most of 
Radio Trouble. 


Check Up Is Ordered 


Licenses to Be Withheld from 
Stations Continuing to 
Violate Orders. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
vinced that denials of new licenses will 
reduce by a few the 694 stations now 
operating, for the reason that some of 
them have already proved they 
adhé@re to the Commission’s orders. 

It is the plan of the Commission, he 
said, to renew for another 60-day period, 


beginning August 15, the license of com- | 


petent broadcasters, prescribing as far 


as possible the same conditions of broad- | 


casting that were assigned June 15. The 
Commission is now mailing out a short 
form of application to all stations, which 


cannot | 





requires them to certify the statements | 


in their original applications were true 
and remain true. If the station wishes 
to apply for different conditions of broad- 
casting, it must stipulate that it desires 
a hearing before the Commission at 
Washington. That body, Mr. Bellows 
said, is starting on its docket of 19 pub- 
lic hearings on disputed frequencies and 
powers and is prepared to continue such 
hearing until next March. 


He added that it is also prepared to | 


conduct hearings as soon as applications 
are made on interference between sta- 
tions under the provisions of 
eral Order No. 15. That order provides 
that stations having a complaint against 


other stations, which they allege are 
interfering on their wave lengths, may 


bring their case before the Commission 
and require the alleged offender to 
appear. 

Consolidations Encouraged. 

Commissioner Bellows said the Com- 
mission is adhearing to its original policy 
of encouraging suspensions or consolida- 
tions, but would not itself reduce 
number of stations. He said he has re- 
ceived advices that 15 to 20 stations have 
indicated their intentions of 
their licenses, while at least 100 have 
complained they cannot continue operat- 
ing under the conditions prescribed for 
them in their temporary licenses of 
June 15. 

The Commission has succeeded, Com- 
missioner Bellows said, in halting finan- 
cial speculation in broadcasting stations 
by the simple expedient of an order 


its Gen- | 


| The 


the | 


dropping | 


(General Order No. 9) requiring that the | 


sale of station apparatus necessitates the | 
In | 


reissue of a license to the purchaser. 
other words, he explained, licenses are 
not sold with equipment. 
The Commission, he said, 
matter up in conference July 


this 
and 


took 


25, 


| that 
| reached between the two countries. I | 
do not see any right or injustice in con- | 


decided it will not consider the purchase | 
of a station as including anything but | 
the transfer of physical equipment, the | 


buyer being in the position of an appli- 
cant for a permit to build a new station. 
No guarantee will be given by the Com- 
mission that the station purchaser will 
obtain the license the station holds, he 
said. That will depend wholly on the 
type of public service to be rendered; 
the same wave and power or different 
operating conditions may be prescribed, 
or the Commission may refuse to issue a 
license for the transferred apparatus, 
according to the Commissioner. 

Several cases in point have already oc- 
curred, he said. In one case cited the 
Commission not only authorized the sale 
of equipment, but gave the purchasers 
a better wave-length than the station 
had been using. 

Mr. Bellows said the Commission on 
July 25 had authorzied the Fellowship 
Forum, of Washington, to purchase the 
equipment of Station WTRC, of New 
York, and to transfer it to Washington. 
Station WTRC’s license authorizes it to 
use a frequency of 1,470 kilocycles and a 
power of 150 watts. but Nr. Bellows said 
he could not state what 
would be made when the apparatus is set 
up in Washington. 

Hearings Begun. 

Opening its’ schedule of 19 public hear- 
ings for broadcasting stations, the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, on July 26, took 
advisement the case of Station 

Brooklyn, N. Y., formerly 
WFLR, and continued indefinitejy the 
application of WFBE, Cincinnati, for an 
increase in power. 

Testimony was taken in the former 
ease, in which the Brooklyn. station, 
which is about to move its transmitter 
to the Leverich Towers Hotel, asked for 
a frequency of 1,170 kilocycles in lieu of 
its assigned frequency of 1,370 kilo- 
cycles and power of 500 watts. 

S. J. Gellard, president of WLTH, tes- 
tified the new assignment made reception 
difficult, if not impossible, beyond a two- 
mile limit. Whereas under its oud fre- 
quency, which was 1,170 letters would 
come in at the rate of several dozens 
a day, Mr. Gellard stted, now only a 
scattering few are received, indicating 
how the range of the station has been 
reduced. 

Charles Burke, station manager, 
tified the programs. of WLTH* 
largely devoted to welfare work, religion, 
charities, education and Boy Scout and 
Red Cross activities. 
station, he testified, deriving its revenues 
from time sold. 

The attorney for WLTH, Frank D. 
Scott, argued that Station WJBT, Red 
Bank, N. J., should be placed on 1,370 
while WLTH is permitted to go on 1,170 
and to share time with WBBR, Ross- 
ville, N. Y., and WEBJ, New York City. 

Objection Made to Proposal. 

Objeetions to such a move wére voiced 
by R. H. Johnson, operator of the Red 
Bank station, who testified his station 
broadcast visiting artists at the Jersey 
Beach resorts and served three or four 
counties in New Jersey. He _ said it 
needed its present wave. 


The case of Station WFBE, of Cin- 


under 


tes- | 
were | 


It is a commercial | 
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No Disposition to : Change A greement — 
On French Debt, Says Senator Smoot 


Attitude of Andre Tardieu Called “Unthinkable,” 








and 


Not Representative of French Views. 
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felt it improper to talk about the ques- 
tions brought up by M. Tardieu. 

Mr. Mills and the governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New Yerk were in 
conference an hour July 26 with the As- 
sistant Secretary of State, Robert E. 
Olds. Mr. Mills said the meeting had no 
connection with the Taydieu interview, 
adding that subject was' mentioned only 
incidentally. 

Senator Smoot said: 


“That may be the attitude of Tardieu 


but I can not believe it represents, the 
attitude of the French nation. Son: 
Frenchmen, for political reasons, may 


declare themselves for repudiation, bui 
I will not believe that the French peo 
ple will follow such—at least until ther« 
is some action taken by the French Gov 
ernment. The attitude of Tardieu is un 
thinkable and certainly can be of no 
service to France. There is no disposi- 
tion whatever to change the present 
basis of the settlement. I have no doubt 
that Congress would approve the present 
plan of settlement, although there are a 
great many people who believe it is alli 
together too liberal and places an un- 
called-for burden upon the American 
taxpayer.” 
Agreement Too Lenient 
Says Senator Harrison 

“It is inconceivable that Tardieu is ex- 
pressing. the sentiment of the French 
people, Senator Harrison said. ‘The 
whole trouble with the pending funding 
agreement with France is that the agree- 
ment, which was submitted to Congress, 
is entirely too lenient in its terms to 
France. There is no reason whatsoever 
why the Government of France should be 
favored over the Governments of Bel- 
gium and Poland, for instance, and other 
countries which were former allies of 
the United States in the World War, and 
which already have agreed to pay, and 
are paying, more than the Government 
of France is called upon to pay as a just 
debt under the terms of the agreement 
between the United States and France. 
attitude outlined in M. Tardieu’s 
statement, if followed by any action of 
the same purport on the part of the 
French Government, will not tend 
draw the Governments of France and the 
United States closer together.” 

Senator Fletcher said that as one 
member of the Senate he purposes to 
stand on the terms of the Mellon- 
Berenger agreement without yielding in 
any particular, as, he said, its terms are 
exceedingly liberal to France. 


“We have been exceedingly liberal to } 


” 


France,” Senator Fletcher said, “and I 
shall stand on what we have proposed 


in the agreement signed by representa- | 


tives of the two governments. The terms 
constitute a very generous proposition 
to France and I do not purpose, as one 
member of the Senate, to yield a par- 
ticle on those terms. I would not think 
any other understanding will be 


tributing any more generous terms to 
France. 


“Aside from the terms of the Mellon- 


| Berenger agreement, we must recall that 


| came out of France after 


| warehouses and so on, 


assignments | 


Government 
the conclu- 
sion of the World War we left there 
more than $2,000,000,000 in American 
property, in the form of wharves, ports, 
which France ob- 
France sot 


when the United States 


tained for virtually a song. 


hye ‘my Dirigible, RS SI, 7 
Makes Longest Trip 





Lands at Bolling Field, Wash- 


ington, from Home Station 
Scott Field, Ill. 


The “RS-1” largest dirigible of the 
Army, landed at Bolling Field, Washing- 
ton, July 26, and after remaining in 
Washington for about two hours, took 
off for Lakehurst, N. J., with Acting 
Secretary of War, F. Trubee Davison, 
aboard. 

The dirigible made a voyage from het 
home station at Scott Field, Ill, to Lang- 
ley Field, Va., on July 25, constituting 
the longest overland voyage the vessel 
has yet made. The airship is commanded 
by Lt. Col. John A. Paegelow, and carries 
a crew of 14 officers and men. 

The Army dirigible TC-5 of Langley 


| Field, arrived at Bolling Field during the 


| 





night of July 25, en route to Gettys- 
burg, Pa., where it will photograph the 
battlefield grounds from the air, and was 
moored at the field when the “RS-1” 
arrived. 

cinnati, was continued when Attorney 
Scott conferred with Earl W. Winger, 
president of the Chattanooga Radio Co., 


operators of Station WDOD, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and A. H. Pollock, opera- 
tor of WAAT, Jerse¥ City. WFBE 


wanted an increase in power from 250 
watts to 500, which Mr. Winger said he 
believed would interfere on the frequency 
of 1,220 kilocycles, which they now share. 

Scheduled to appear but not appearing 
at the WFBE hearing were WGBB, Free- 
port, N. Y.; WSOM, New York; KFH, 
Wichita, Kan.; WHDI and WLB, Min- 
neapoliss 

The Federal Radio Commission 
two cases scheduled for July 27. 
are: Station WSMK, Dayton, Ohio, seek- 
ing an increase in power from 200 to 500 
watts on 1,010 kilocycles, a Canadian 
shared wave, and Statio- WIAD, Phila- 
delphia, seeking’ a change from 1,360 
kilocycles, 50 watts, to 1,230 kilocycles. 
100 watts. 

In the former case these stations are 
scheduled to appear: WBES, Takoma 


Park, Md.; WWNC, Asheville, N. C.; 
KUOA, Fayettesville, Ark., and WEPS, 
Gloucester, Mass. In the latter hearing, 


these stations have been notified to ap- 
pear: WABY, Philadelphia; WFKD, 
Philadelphia; WSOM, New York; WGBB, 
Freeport, N. Y., and WAAT, Jersey City. 


to | 


has 
They | 


all the benefit of all that property for 


very little. 

“We have been 
France.” 

The Mellon-Berenger French debt set- 
lement agreement was laid before Con- 
in ‘the first session of the 69th 


Congress, A bill to authorize the settle- 
ment (House Bill No. 11848). was intro- 
duced and referred to the House Com- 
ittee on Ways and Means, whose Chair- 


extremely 


gress 


man, Representative Green (Rep.), of 
‘ouncil Bluffs, Towa, reported the bill 


‘avorably on May/ 29, 1926. It passed 
he House June 2, 1926. It was not 
passed by the Senate, the idea being, as 
then expressed orally by members of 
the House Committee on Ways 
Means, to put it through the House and 


then have it in a position to be taken | 
up if and when the French Parliament | 


ratified the agreement. The Parliament 
met shortly afterward but has 
ratified it and the Senate 
passed the bill authorizing the settle- 
ment as agreed upon by the World War 
Foreign Debt Commission. 

¢ The bill provided for the approval of 
the settlement of the indebtedness, as 
made by the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, approved by the President 
and submitted to Congress. The amount 
of the indebtedness to be funded, under 
that agreement, as stated at the time 
by the Ways and Means Committee to 
the House, was, after a cash payment 
of $383,687 to adjust it to round figures. 
$4,025,000,000. Of that amount, $3,340,- 
000,000 is principal and $685,000,000 the 
accrued interest to the date of the agree- 
ment. The total payments to be received 
from France, under the agreement, on 
account of the $3,540,000,000 originally 
loaned is $6,847,674,104. The value of 
the payments on a 4% per cent basis 
was stated by the Committee at that 
time to be $2,008,122,624. It was pro- 
vided. that France would repay the prin- 
cipal*on a fixed schedule over a 62-year 
period with interest at specified rates 
after the fifth year. The indebtedness 
would bear no interest for the first five 
years but the agreement provides for 
payments of $30,000,000 each for the 
first two years, $32,500,000 each for the 
next two years, and $35,000,000 for the 
fifth vear, to be applied on account of 
th yal. 
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|  diveitia ‘an Neal Flyer to 1M tiie Atom pt 
To Recapture Speed Record from Italy 


| Exposition Building 
In Spain to Be Used 
As a Reading Room 


Included in Maps 
Just Completed 


Lieut. A. J. Williams Testing Out in a Series of Flights 
Motor Most Powerful Built. 

















































Attempts te regain for the United 
States the speed records for both sea and 


Printing of Copies of Topo- by Lieutenant Alford J. Williams, U. S. | isc} 
& I I Navy, in his effort to regain the sea- Commissioner General Says 


‘ ‘se 
graphical Surv ey Announced | land planes will be made shortly by plane speed record wrested away from Structure in Seville Wil? 
B Ge le yi * I 8 . . Lieutenant Alford J. Williams, U. s. i America last November by Major Mario ‘ 3 ‘ 
y yeologica urvey. Navy. |; de Barnardi, of the Royal Italian Flying Be Aid to Students. 
a Officials of the Department of the | Corps, at Hampton ‘Roads, Va., during —_—_———— 
N Navy are “watching with interest” the | the Schneider cup race. ‘ ‘ 
Contr asts Made C lear final preparations for the flights, the; Lieutenant Williams’ plane is powered University Proposed 
» Department announced in a statement | with a water-cooled motor especially de- s : 
| July 26. Tests of the plane will be made | signed and developed by the Packard i a ne 
Sequoia and General Grant Re- by Lieutenant Williams at Port Wash- | Company in cooperation with the Bureau ° 
1 see" al Gra ington, N. Y., in a few days. of Acronautics. This engine in power American Republics Plan to 


serves in California and Part | goe& far beyond any engine known to 
have been built anywhere in the world. 

Tests on the dyanometer and in Lieu- 
tenant Williams’ ship have proved that it 
developed 1,250 horsepower. The plane 
was built by the Kirknam Products Com- 
pany of Garden City, Long Island. 

The speed attained by a seaplane is 
considerably less than that of a land 


Devote Properties to Edu- 
cational Purposes. 


It was pointed out by the Department 
that the plane to be used by Lieutenant. 
Williams ‘is powered with a water-cooled | 
motor, in contrast to the air-cooled en- 
gine used in virtually all the recent rec- | 
ord-eclipsing flights. The present speed | 
record for seaplanes is 258.873 miles per 
hour and, under international rules, in 
order to establish a new record the pre- 


of Grand Canyon Embraced. 


—————$$$ $$. 


One of the principal factors entering 
into the permanent building which will 
be built by the United States at the Se- 
ville Exposition will be its conversion 
later in part into a large university 


Two new topographic maps, one of an 
area including the Sequoia and General 
Grant National Parks, California, and 
the other of an area including the east 
half of the Grand Canyon National Park, 


Arizona, have been completed by , ‘ : readi | . of 
Ge io “Be ‘s cocks t ™ ple ted by the | vious one must be exceeded by at least | plane because of the weight of the pon- reading room for Use by American stu- 
#€0 ogical Survey, Department of the four miles per hour. toons necessary to float it.. The new dents, the United States Commissioner 
Interior, the Survey stated on July 26.) 7. ane. nooulation Li ri lane can be readily converted i General to the Seville Exposition 

Under this regulation Lieutenant Wil- | plane can be readily converted into a P 


Thomas E. Campbell, 
July 25. 


stated orally on 
The exposition will be opened 


The full text of the statement follows: : ; : : 
Two notable topographic maps of liams must attain a speed of at least 263 | land plane by changing the pontoons for 





wie : ‘les’ ¢ . ‘he -plane . ‘heels 

western National Parks have just been miles — hour. The land-plane speed | .% oa = . 92 j : 

published by the Geological Savvav. of record is 278.48 miles an hour, and there- An attempt to regain for America the ae Day, 1928, in Seville, 
the Department of the Interior. One ja fore Lieutenant Williams must equal or land plane speed record now held by; — . ‘ . g 

a map of an area including the Sequoia | °X°¢¢d 282 miles an hour in order to | France, is also a part‘of Lieutenant Wil- jak Cena ar ah io oa 
and General Grant National Parks. Caij. | capture this high mark. liams’ program. its ane Gn b fidin = a wri 
and | Nz al Parks, Cali- I aes s Ss us e building wi rovide 
fornia, and the other a map,of the east The full text of the statement follows: | Present Speed Record much-needed headquarters for ema 
half of the Grand Canyon National Park, _ Officials of the Department of the | For Military Planes from the United States. In the Spanish 
ao ye Navy are watching with interest the | The present speed record for sea- | archives in Seville, he stated, are some of 
The — a a includes the | final preparations which are being made ; planes is 258.873 miles an hour, and | the most valuable of certain historical 
part of the Granc anyon extending — — — | under the international contest rules this | records, including the most complete 


from its head southward and westward | two parks, the Sequoia National Game | must be exceeded by at least four miles | set of original manuscripts and printed 


to Crystal Rapids and bounded on the | Reserve, and considerable portions of the | an hour. This will necessitate a speed | records bearing upon the voyages of 
north by the Kaibab Plateau, on the east | Sequoia, Sierra, and Inyo National For- | of 263 miles an hour or better to re- | Columbus. s, 

by the Painted Desert, and on the south | ests. The northwest corner of the area |’ gain this record. University Planned. 

by the Coconino Plateau. The great con- | lies in the Inyo Mountains, and the east | The world’s speed record for land- It is the plan of the various American 
trasts in topography between the canyon | side is crossed by Owens Valley, whose planes is 278.48 miles an hour. In some | Republics that are intending to take part 
slopes and the surrounding plateaus and | floor is shown to lie some 3,700 feet | quarters speculation of Lieutenant Wil- | in the exposition to convert all the per- 


those between the walls of the main can- 
yon and the Granite Gorge are clearly 


liams probably speed for the overwater 
record has hinted at 300 miles an hour. 


above sea level. 
West of Owens Valley the great east- | 


es SSS SSS SSS 


manent buildings into a large university 
on the grounds after the exposition is 


shown. The sculptural details of the | ern wall of the Sierra rises abruptly | However, it has been pointed out by | ended, according to Mr. Campbell. The 
canyon walls, as well as the buttes and 5,000 to 7,000 feet and is topped by | the Bureau of Aeronautics that it will | United States building, he explained, will 
temples that stand out from the main | many summits that stand 12,000 to 14,- | not be necessary for him to reach such | become a consulate, with one wing set 


a terrific 
new world’s seaplane 
the effort in 
to 


slopes are faithfully represented on the 
map, and the fact that the surface of the | 
Coconino Plateau descends southward 
away from the canyon rim is well shown 
along the southern margin of the map. 
The numerous rapids along the Colorado 
River are indicated by symbols, and the 
location of the trails, camps, and springs 
is shown. 

The map o fthe Sequoia and General | 
Grant National Parks embraces an area | 


aside for the establishment of an Ameri- 
can library and reading room. 
Members of Commission. 

The Commission was appointed by a 
resolution of the 68th Congress. Its other 
members are Roderick N. Matson, of 
Cheyenne, Wyo.; George T. Cameron, 
owner and publisher of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Miss Agnes Repplier, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mrs. Helen Hall Uphan, of' Chicago, 
Ill., and Miss Helen Varick Boswell, of 
New York, N. Y. 


to establish a 
record, which 
immediate prospect. But 
establish a new landplane record 
nearly five miles a minute will be nec- 
| essary, as only a speed in excess of 282 


speed in order 
miles an hour would be recognized 3 


000 feet above the sea. Among them is 
Mount Whitney, 14,501 feet, the highest 
point in the United States. The western 
slopes of the Sierra, which occupy the 
greater part of the area shown on the 
map, are seen to be deeply trenched by 
the rugged canyons of Kings, Kaweah, 
and Kern Rivers—the Kings River can- 
von being one of the deepest in the world. 
This par tof the area abounds in gorges, 
domes, Alpine meadows, glacial cirques, | 
summits and ‘divides. The area also in- j 
eludes *s.a dozen groves of f the e “Big Tree Trees: wt 


is 


fixing a_new international mark. 

Lieutenant Williams’ project has been 
financed by a group of enterprising pa- 
triotie citizens who contributed the funds 
which made possible the building of the 
plane. 





in eastern California, situated mainly in 
the Sierra Nevada, and includes these 
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(EAR 1494) 
Government Operation Alternative 


To Sale of Muscle Shoals Plant 


Secretaries Work and Jardine Suggest Federal — 


Production of Power and Fertilizer 
If Buyer Is Not Found. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


operation of Muscle Shoals. The sub- { from Tennessee people and other citizens 


committee’s ideas are outlined in these 
words in the verbatim proceedings made 
public July 26: 

“Mr. James (addressing Secretary Jar- 

dine on February 26, 1927): 

* There is pending in the House, Mr. 
Secretary, the so-called Morin bill, which 
is the Associated Power Co.’s offer in 
regard to Muscle Shoals. And after 
what happened in the Senate yesterday 
a similar bill in the Senate is dead, at 
least for this session. 

“We have pending before this Com- 
mittee the so-called Slemp proposition, 
in which there is no profit or loss on 
fertilizer to them. In the opinion of this 
committee, however, there would be a 
loss to somebody, whether to the Govern- 
ment or to the farmer. 

“Then we have the offer of the Ameri- 
ean Cyanimid Co. We are unable to 
agree on the forfeiture: clause in case 
they cease to manufacture fertilizer. * * * 


Alternative Course Sought. 

“You realize the difficulty that the 
committee is up against. We believe in 
private operation down there, but at the 
same timé we want your views as to 
what could be done in case we get no 


good private bid; and we also would like | 


to have your views as to what should 
be done in case the Government had to 
go down there itself, because, the way 
we look at it, Muscle Shoals is not only 
our problem, but it is also the problem 
of your department. 

“This committee is unanimous in the 
opinion that nothing should be done on 
the Cove Creek dam until Congress has 
disposed of Muscle Shoals, either to a 
private corporation or has decided that 
the Government shall go/down there 
under some plan like that suggested by 
Dr. Cottrell.” 


Dr. T. G. Cottrell is director of the | 


Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C. Secretaries Jardine 
and Work are members of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Representatives Wainwright (Rep.), of 
Rye, N. Y., and Wright (Dem.), of New- 


man, Ga., members of the subcommittee, | 


during Secretary Work’s testimony on 


March 1, said the subcommittee felt it | 


would be a mistake for a temporary per- 
mit to be granted to private interests 
at Cove Creek (which is a commanding 
project site, according to the testimony) 


until Congress can act on the disposition | 


of Muscle Shoals. Secretary Work said 
there was to be a meeting of the Fed- 
‘eral Power Commission, two days later, 
to take up the matter. 

At that point, Chairman James made 
this announcement, as the printed testi- 
mony shows: 

“We will not ask you at the next ses- 


sion of Congress to delay it, because if | 


we do not have a good private bid by 
the first of next December, as much as 
I dislike Government operation, we will 
have to have temporary Government 
operation.” 


Representative Wainwright asked Sec- | 


retary Davis if ke cared to express an 
opinion as to how the Muscle Shoals 


problem ought to be solved, “in view of | 


the great doubt and conflict of opinion 
in Congress.” 
would “rather not express an opinion 
until something is worked out by Con- 
gress.” 


Sale or Operation 
Or Loss of Money 


When Secretary Work testified, Chair- 
man James made this statement: 

“Mr. Secretary, we still have Muscle 
Shoals with us. Our committee of seven 
men are unanimous in the opinion that 
we can not accept any one of those bids 
at the present time. Our committee is 
also unanimous in the opinion that we 
ought not to consider any bid that does 
not contain a forfeiture clause in regard 
to the manufacture of fertilizer, to the 
effect that if the bidder ceases to manu- 
facture fertilizer we will get bac our 
property. 

“We may have to come to Government 
operation, or we may have better bids 
the next time, as far as the forfeiture 
clause is concerned. In the 
we are very much 


interested in the 


matter of Cove Creek Dam, now pend- | 


ing before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 


“According to Mr. Leighton, vice presi- 


dent of the East Tennessee Development | would not have a chance to go to the 


Company, Dams 
pleted, will give 
horsepower, and, with the 
Dam completed, it will 
horsepower more. 

“It is figured that it will cost about 
$76,000,000 for Dams Nos. 2 and 3 and 
only $20,000,000 for the Cove Creek Dam. 
In other words, by spending about one- 


Nos. 2 and 3, if com- 


make 


fourth the amount of money we will get | 


far more horsepower than by spending 
the other amount.” 

Mr. James said that the Cove Creek 
Dam has “a definite value in relation to 
Muscle Shoals” and that “if the Govern- 


ment is going to keep Muscle Shoals, | 


they want to keep that subsidiary dam so 
as to enhance the value of 
Shoals.” He said that: 


“Every witness has testified that in | 


case somebody else besides the Govern- 








Secretary Davis said he | : 
| than it can be manufactured under the 


are con- | 


meantime | 


about 109,000 primary | 
Cove Creek 
134,000 | 


| it is quite an elephant. 


for power, he would not, as a member of 
the Federal Power Commission, want to 
take action as to Cove Creek against the 
recommendations of the subcommittee. 
He said every time an additional dam is 
constructed it adds to the value of Muscle 
Shoals,” and we have been holding out 
until this can be settled here. 


Try-Out Is Proposed 
In Making Fertilizer 


“We have been going on with Muscle 
Shoals for seven or eight years,” he 
said, “and we are suffering down there. 


We have been holding off on these dam | 
We have three applications before | 


sites. 
the Federal Power Commission for tem- 
porary permits. 





“T am constitutionally opposed to the | 


Government getting into the 


business | 


that private concerns ought to do,” he | 


said. “You are raising the question: 
Will it not be the best way for the Gov- 


ernment to go in under our direction and | 


engage in the manufacture of fertilizer? 


And can we not settle the question as to | 


whether fertilizers can be manufactured 


and demonstrate to the farmers that it is | 


practicable? 

“That is the question. 
to commit myself on that. But I do 
not want to get into a place where folks 


I do not want | 


can accuse me of being for Government | 


ownership and operation, and yet I want 
to be practical as to that.” 


He said that he would rather put Mus- | 
cle Shoals in the hands of private people | 


on the basis of power and that he thought 


everybody agreed that the Government | 
ought to keep control of the nitrogen 


manufacturing plant. 


Fertilizer Project 
Used to Affect Bids 


“Under any bid that has been offered 


by any of these people,” he said, “it 


penalizes us tremendously for our power | 
| and causes uss to sell it much cheaper 


than it is really worth, under the alibi 
that we are going to manufacture fer- 
tilizer. 


the power, in my judgment. 
these fellows are interested in that, and 
they are driving a good bargain, based 
on the manufacture of fertilizer, using 
that as their alibi.” 


a ? | 
Secretary Jardine told the committee 
he was interested in getting an appropri- | 


ation for further experiments in the 
manufacture of concentrated fertilizer 
from nitrogen, to demonstrate to the 
farmers the practical use of concen- 
trated fertilizers out in regions as close 
to the farmers as possible, and in a 
number of places, closer to the agricul- 


| tural districts, with less freight rates, | 
say the mouth of a mine, where coal is 


cheap and where agriculture prevails 
and they use fertilizers. 
“That,” he said, “is the kind of a pro- 


They are using this fertilizer | 
manufacturing business as an alibi to get | 
Most of | 





| gram I would like to carry out, Muscle | 
; Shoals probably being used as cne of the | 


units because there is a region that needs | 


ferazer. * * * 
“Let others wrestle with power. What 


I want to get out of the power is cheaper | 


fertilizer for the farmer. * * * 


“We are convinced that there are 


cheaper ways of manufactuing fertilizer | 


set up at Muscle Shoals. We 


vinced in our own minds as to that, but 


| the public is not. 


“The public still thinks that it can 


be more cheaply manufactured there, and | 


I do not know of any other way to set- 
tle it than except to try it out.” 


| Obsolescence of Plant 


May Effect Results 


Representative Wrizht: “If I under- 


stand Dr. Cottrell’s idea, it is this: He | 
fears that if the department should be | 


tied down to Muscle Shoals alone, with 


the obsolescence that prevails there now, | 
and with the great strides that have been | 


made in the fixation of nitrogen since 
that plant was constructed, he might get 
a setback there. As I understand it, he 
fears the expense of doing what he has 


| in mind might be so great and the cost 


so large that it might operate as a set- | 
back in the very thing that he has in | 


view through the introduction of 
centrated fertilizer.” 

Dr. Cottrell. “That is true. In‘or- 
der to do anything really honestly there. 
in a competitive way, it might ver 
easily absorb our whole energies, and we 


other side of it effectively.” 
Secretary Jardine:. ‘It might 
all of our revenues, and we would not 
have anything left to go out and do the 
demonstration work with. In other words, 
It might give 
us a big, black eye, too. They might say 
we were theorists. They might say, 
‘Turn it over to somebody with practical 
ideas.’ 
good thing for us.” 


Mr. Wright. “I want to make 


prominent.” 
Secretary Jardine. “Yes; it centers 


| around that.” 
Muscle | 


The full text of the testimony of 
Secretaries Davis, Work and Jardine 
will be published in a later issue. 


take | 


Of course, that would not be a | 


this | 
suggestion, Mr, Secretary, that in evolv- | 
| ing your plan, you make Muscle Shoals 


ment build the Cove Creek Dam, and we 
have Muscle Shoals, the power can be 
regulated up there so as to interfere with 
our property at Muscle Shoals; in other } 
words, they could practically destroy the A new course in medical literature 
value down there.” and bibliography has been inaugurated 
They would not only compete, he said, | by the Medical College of the Long 
with the Government in the market but | Island College Hospital, Brooklyn, in co- 
“could so regulate the water so we could | operation with the Medical Society of 
not get the full power down there.” the County of Kings, it was stated or- 
“You have a plant there” (at Muscle | ally, July 26, by the Bureau of Education, 
Shoals), was Secretary Work’s final | Department of the Interior. 
statement, “ana if you cannot sell it, you The purpose, the Bureau said, is to 
will have to operate it or lose money.” | train students in the use of a library 
Secretary Jardine said that while the | and to show the value of literature as 
Commission is confronted with demand | a background for medical work. 
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Library Course Planned 
In Medical Instruction 





con- 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the fine 

facilities the Congress provides for 

them. Such a survey will be useful to 

schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


Army Orders 


1909-1913 


1913-1921 1923— 


Office of Naval Operations Directs Movements 


Of Fleet and Makes Plans for Warfare at Sea 


Topic 17—National Defense 


Sixth Article—Office of Naval Operations. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Findnce; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; and sixteenth, Communications. The 
present group deals with Federal activities in 
connection with National Defense. 


By Admiral E. W. Eberle, 
Chief of Naval Operations. 


HE functions now performed by the Office of 

the Chief of Naval Operations have been re- 

quired ever since the establishment of the Navy. 

Formerly, these functions were performed by 
the Bureau of Navigation, which was the Navy De- 
partment’s agency for the preparation, training, and 
assignment of personnel, and operations of ships and 
shore stations both in peace and in war. 


With the expansion of the Navy, and the introduc- 
tion of new and complex types of ships and other ma- 
terial, it became apparent that a serious defect in the 
organization was the lack of an agency to devote all 
of its time to the military operations and training for 
war of the various units making up the fleet as a whole. 
To meet this need there was established in 1909 the 
“Aid” system, by which the work of the Department 
was grouped under four general divisions: Operations, 
Personnel, Material, and Inspection, the Aid for Opera- 
tions being charged with matters connected with the 
operations and training of the fleet. 


* * * 


The so-called Aid system, however, lacked legal 
sanction. Effort to remedy this situation resulted in 
the Act of March 3, 1915, which provided for the ap- 
pointment of a Chief of Naval Operations specifically 
charged, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy, with the operations of the fleet and with the 
preparation and readiness of plans for its use in war. 


In order to coordinate the efforts of the War and 
Navy Departments in peace time and in preparation 
for any emergencies that might arise, a joint board, 
composed of Army and Navy members, meets at regular 
intervals and recommends to the Secretaries of War and 
Navy the steps necessary to be taken by each service 
in order to economically and efficiently provide for the 
national security. 

* . * 
THE Joint Board is constituted as follows: For the 

Army, the Chief of Staff, Deputy Chief of Staff, the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, War Plans Division, General 
Staff. For the Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, the Director 
War Plans Division, Naval Operations. 


Policies submitted by this board, when approved by 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
serve as a basis for the development of more detailed 
plans to give force and effect to the approved policies. 


* * * 


The war plans and development projects evolved in 
the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, when ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Navy, serve as a guide 
to coordinate the work of all the bureaus and offices of 
the Navy Department. In peace time this work applies 
to the strength and composition of the various fleets 
and squadons; their disposition so as to permit of a 
timely concentration in case of emergency; their pres- 
e.t condition with particular reference to deficiencies 
in both material and personnel; and specific recom- 
r endation of items of construction, development, train- 
ing, and supply, arranged in order of priority, for in- 
clusion in the budget to be submitted to the President 
for review and transmission to the Congress. 


Detailed naval plans for various campaigns are kept 
up to date to mect the constantly changing conditions 
in the world. This involves constant and unremitting 
study and detailed information not only of the re- 
sources of our own country, but of foreign countries 
and also of all the probable theatres of operations both 
in peace and war. 

a = * 


"THE Otfice of Naval Intelligence, under the Chief of 

Naval Operations, collects information for the De- 
partment and publishes and disseminates such informa- 
t:on to the Navy and to Government officials requiring 
it. This office cooperates with the other executive de- 
partments of the Government in discovering and bring- 
ing to justice persons in activities against the United 
States. It directs all naval attaches abroad, and is the 
official channel of communications for all foreign naval 
attaches in the United States. This office keeps in close 


touch with all naval activities both in and out of the 
Navy Department. 


It is contemplated that upon the outbreak of war 
a National Director of Censorship will be appointed 
with various assignments. The Director of Naval 
Intelligence will be Chief Naval Censor and will pre- 
pare, as far as is practicable, for the taking over of 
all United States cable and radio censorship. It is con- 
templated that United States mail, telephone, and tele- 
greph censorship will be under the Army. 

* * * 

The Navy Information Office, under the Director of 
Naval Intelligence, collects and disseminates to the 
public information regarding the Naval Service. 


The Naval War College at Newport is maintained 
under the Chief of Naval Operations to afford officers 
an uninterrupted opportunity to study the principles of 
warfare as enunciated by the great masters of the art; 
+o develop practical application of these principles of 
war on the sea under modern conditions; and, partic- 
ularly, to train their minds to a high degree of preci- 
sion and rapidity in the correct application of these 
principles. 

x ® ® 

‘ERTAIN officers are assigned to the College for a 
course of instruction for 11 months. There are 
two classes under instruction at the College—a senior 
class of about 50 student officers and a junior class’ of 
about 25 student officers. Classes consist of officers of 
the line of the Navy of the rank of lieutenant, lieuten- 
art commander, commander, captain, and rear admiral, 
and of officers from the staff corps of the Navy, Marine 

Corps, Coast Guard, and the Army. 


Officers of the rank of lieutenant and lieutenant 
commander are, as a rule, assigned to the junior course, 
although officers of these ranks of the staff corps and 
corresponding ranks in the Army may be assigned to 


the senior course. 
- < * 


To carry out the purposes outlined above, officers 
are given a course of instruction and study in Strategy, 
Tactics, and the Principles of Command, including the 
practical application of these subjects to the chart 
maneuvers and tactical exercises on the game board. 
To clarify and systematize their ideas, theses are sub- 
mitted by each officer on selected, professional subjects; 
and each officer assists in the preparation and presenta- 
tion of committee reports on designated naval and mili- 
tary campaigns. As a part of the course, lectures are 
given on international law, policy, economics, and other 
important subjects, all being designed, in continuation 
ct the course of study, to prepare officers to perform 
efficiently the duties of the higher command in time of 


war. 


For the benefit of officers who are not assigned to 
the regular course of instruction, the College carries 
out a “Correspondence Course” which gives a brief 
course of study and training of officers volunteering 
for this work. 

* * * 

HE Material Division of the Office of the Chief of 

Naval Operations has cognizance of the material 
condition of the vessels of the Navy both in and out 
of commission. 


Under the Chief of Naval Operations and from the 
viewpoint of the requirements of the Navy as a whole, 
it coordinates the effort of the several material bureaus 
beth in overhaul and repair work and in new construc- 
tion so that economical results can be attained to con- 
form to the operative and military requirements of the 
Navy. It makes ships available for repair work and 
assigns priorities in order to meet the approved plans 
and operating orders for vessels. It so regulates the 
flow of work into the several navy yards that the work 
load at the yard will be commensurate with the funds 
available and the capabilities of the yard. It coordi- 
nates the efforts of the several interests involved in 
connection with the shore establishment in regard to 
the location, protection, and capacity of navy yards, 
naval stations, dry docks, fuel reservations, radio sta- 
tions, and reserves or ordnance, ammunition, fuel, and 
other supplies. 

* * 7 

The Ship Movements Division of Operations pre- 
pures the operating force plan and organization of naval 
forces in accordance with the policy outlined by War 
Plans Division and approved by the Chief of Naval 
Operations. This includes the assignment of ships and 
other units to fleets, squadrons, and divisions. 


This division prepares and issues the operating 
schedules for all ships of the Navy and maintains com- 
plete and accurate records for analyses of the move- 
ments and operations both past and prospective of all 
ships in commission. The above information is dis- 
seminated to the bureaus and offices of the Navy De- 
partment; to the commanders of fleets, forces, and sta- 
tions affoat; and to the commandants of districts ashore. 


In the next article of this series to be 
printed July 28, Admiral Eberle will discuss 
other duties assigned to the Office of Naval 
Operations. 
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Wash., 


ton, 


Capt. Robert L. 


to Oregon 


_——— 
v detailed 
tural College, Corvallis, Oreg. 
; , Wright, 
lieved from assignment as instructor Mass- 
achusetts National Guard, assigned to Camp 


Asricul- | Bees Are Prohibited 


Infantry, re- | 


In Mails to Switzerland 


Issued July 25. 

Capt. Andrew C. Tychsen, 5rd Infantry, 
relieved from assignment at Fort Snelling, 
Minn., assigned to St. Thomas Military 
Academy, St. Paul, Minn. 

First Lieut. Mark C. Neff, 2nd Infantry, 
assigned to Fort Sheridan, Ill. 

Capt. Willard S. Paul, Infantry, orders 
assigning him to 7th Infantry, Vancouver 
Barracks, Wash., upon completion of present 
tour of foreign service, amended to assign 
him to headquarters 18th Brigade, Boston, 
Mass. 

Major James A, Gillespie, Field Artillery, 
orders assigning him to Bogota, Colombia, 
amended to assign him to Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, then to Colombia. 

Second Lieut. George W. 
Artillery, Fort Preble, Me. 

Major Herbert A. Wadsworth, 4th Infan- 
try, relieved from assignment at Fort Law- 


Palmer, Coast 


Perry, Ohio, then to Fort Screvens, Ga. 
Capt. John C. Johnston, Field Artillery, | 
| relieved from assignment at Fort Sill, Okla., 


ordered to duty in the Canal Zone. 
Capt. Julius A. 


service. 


Second Lieut. Wofford Eugene Lewis, Air 
Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty, re- 
porting at Marshall Field, Fort Riley, Kans. 

First Lieut. John Francis Drennan, Ord- 
nance Department Reserve, ordered to ac- 
tive duty at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., 


for training. 
Second Lieut. 
Coast Artillery, 
at Fort Preble, 
the Canal Zone. 


Raymond M. 
relieved 


Me., ordered to 


Second Lieut Joseph L. Hardin, Field Ar- 
removed (from detached of- 


tillery, name 


; Johnson, Medical Corps, 
assigned to duty at Carlisle Barracks, Pa., 
upon completion of present tour of foreign 


Arthur, 
from assignment 
duty 


Bees are not 


to Switzerland, the Second 
has just announced. 


ment follows: 


that country. 


to Le shipped for the 
present at least in the parcel post mails 
Assistant 
Postmaster General, W. Irving Glover, 


The full text of Mr. Glover’s announce- 
The Postal Administration of Switzer- 


land has advised that bees are prohibited 
temporarily in the parcel post mails to 





8th ficers’ list, assigned to 10th Brigade, Fort 





Ind. 
Sneed, Air 


Benjamin 
in Major 


Harrison, 
Albert L. 


Corps, 
lieved from duty at Kelly Field, Tex., as- 
signed to Rockwell air intermediate depot, 

' Crissy Field, Presidio of San Francisco. 


re- 
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| Navy Orders ; 


Comdr. Robert L. Ghormiey, det. VU. S. S. 
Oklahoma; to Naval Operations. 

Lieut. Comdr. Carl E. Hoard, det. U.S. 8. 
Florida; to Bu. Eng. 

Lieut. Comdr. Albert R. Mack, det. Off. 
in Chg., Navy Retg. Sta., San Francisco, 
Calif.;.to command U. S. 8S. Burns. 

Lieut. Comdr. Joseph R. Redman, det. 
Bu. Eng.; to aide on staff, U. S. Fleet. 

Lieut. Comdr. Karl R. Shears, det. aide 
and flag Lieut. on staff, Battleship Divs., 
Battle Flt to aide and fing Lieut. on staff, 
Battle Fleet. 

Lieut. James J. McClynn, det. U. S. S. 
Rigel; to U. S. S. Chaumont. 

Lieut. Paul Miller, det. 7th Nav. 
to U. S. S. Barry. 

Lieut. Herbert C. Rust, det. U. S. S. 
Rigel; to aide and flag secretary on staff, 
Fleet Base Force. 

Lieut. Lyman A. Thackrey, det. U. 
| Chaumont; to U. S. S. Rigel. 

Lieut. Louis R. Vail, det. U. S. 
to U. S. S. Pueblo. 

Lieut. Lawrence Wainwright, det. Mine 
Sqdn. 1, Control Force; to Navy Yard, New 

i York, as Inspr. of Navigational Mat’l. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Robert A. MacKerracher, 
| det Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to U. S. S. 
| Langley. 
| Lieut. (j. g.) Virginius R, Roane, det. 
i; U. S. S. Oklahoma; to U. S. S. Wyoming. 

Lieut.. (j. g.) Rufus E. Rose, jr., det. 
U. S. S. Nevada; to U. S. S. New York. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Thomas C. Ryan, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to U. S. S. Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Robert P. Wadell, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to U. S. S. Miss- 
issippi. 

Ensign Norman L. Holt, 
Idaho; to U. S. S. Procyon. 

Ensign Ernest P. Mills, det. U. S. 8. 
rado; to U. S, S. Kanawha. 

| Ensign Harold J. Pohl, det. U. S. S. 
rado; to U. S. S. Kanawha. 

Ensign Tracy B. Sands, det. U. 
Colorado; to U. S. S. Cuyama. 

{ Ensign Walter C. Stahl, det. U. 
| Tennessee; to U. S. S. Meyer. 

Ensign Carroll H. Taecker, det. U. 
Mississippi; to U. S. S. Decatur. 

Lieut. Comdr. Albin L. Lindall (MC), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Great Lakes, Ill.; to U. S. 
S. Memphis. 

Lieut. Comdr. Roscoe M. Waterhouse 
(MG), det. U. S. S. Mississippi; to Marine 
Retg. Sta., New York. 

Lieut. Warwick T. Brown (MC), det. U. 
S. S. Chaumont; to Fitzsimons Gen. Hosp., 
Denver, Colo. 

Lieut. Royal A. McCune (MC), det. all 
duty with 5th Regiment, U. S. Marines; to 
treatment, Nav. Hosp., New York. 

Lieut. Ross U. Whiteside (MC), det. 
| Navy Retg. Sta.. Birmingham, Ala.; to 
| temp. duty Nav. Med. School, Washington, 

D. C. 


Dist.; 


Ss. S. 


S. Barry; 


det. U. S. S. 


Lieut. Charles G. Terrell (MC), det. from 
all duty; to Marine Epeditionary Brigade, 
Managua, Nicaragua. 

Lieut. (j. g-) Herman M. Maveety (MC), 

| det. Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif.; to Nav. 
Sta., Guam. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Charles F. Flower (MC), 
det. Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif.; to U.S. 
S. New Mexico. 

Lieut. Comdr. Charles C. Bockey (DC), 
det. Navy Yard, Washington, D. C.; to U. 
S. S. West Virginia. 

Lieut. Comdr. Ruvus A. Ferguson (DC), 
det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. 
S. Antares. 

Lieut. Comdr. Marson W. Mangold (DC), 

| det. Nav. Hosp., Great Lakes, Ill.; to Asi- 
atic Station. 

Lt. (j. g.) Alvin F. Miller (DC), det. 
Nav. Med. School, Washington, D. C.; to 
Nay. Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Frank K. Sullivan (DC), det. 
Nav. Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, Ill.; to Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. Raymond D. Reid (DC), det. Ma- 
rine Expeditionary Brigade, Managua, Nic- 
aragua; to Marine Brks., Quantico, Va. 

‘Comdr. Harry W. Blaisdell (DC), det. 
U, S. S. Anatares; to Navy Yard, Boston, 
Mass. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Clifford T. Logan (DC), 
det. Nav. Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, 
Hampton Roads, Va.; to Nav. Med. School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Wadsworth C. C. Troja- 
kowski (DC), det. from all duty; to duty 
Marine Expeditionary Brigade, Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

Comdr. Allan J. Chantry, jr. (CC), det. 
Naval Academy; to aide on staff, Battle 
Fleet. 


Capt. Ernest F. Eggert (CC), det. Bd. of 

Insptn. and Survey, Pac. Coast Sect., San 

| Francisco; to Navy Yard, Washington, 
D. C. 

Lieut. Comdr. Beirne S. Bullard (CC), 
to duty Bu. C. and R. 

Lieut. Comdr. Glenn H. Easton (CC), 
det. Naval Academy; to 6th Nav. Dist., 
Charleston, S. C. 

Lieut. Comdr. Edward C. Seibert (CEC), 
det. Nav. Oper. Base, Key West, Fla.; to 
Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash. 

Lieut. Dow H. Nicholson (CEC), det. Ma- 
rine Brks., Parris Island, S. C.; to Navy 
Yard, Norfolk, Va. ‘ 

Lieut. Rufus C. Harding (CEC), det. Of- 
fice of Engineer in Chief, Port au Prince, 

Haiti; to Marine Brks., Parris Island, 8. C. 

Ch. Bosn. Felix M. Kelley, det. U. S. S. 

| Ortolan; to U. S. S. Undaunted. 

| Ch. Bosn. Peter H. Scribante, det. Nav. 
Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, Ill.; to U. S. S. 

; Chaumont. 

¢ Ch. Gun. William Eberlin, to duty U.S. S. 
Nitro. 


Ch. Mach. Harry I’. Meachen. det. Subm. ; 


| Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to U. S. S. Hols 
land. 

Mach. Walter W. Rush, to duty U. S. S. 
Utah. 

{| Pearl 

| issippi. - 

Ch, El. William H. Moore, det. Navy 

Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.; to Asiatic Sta- 


Harbor, T. H.; to U. S. S. Miss- 


on. 

Ch. Rad. El. Carlton A. McKelvey, det. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to Nav. Oper. 

; Base, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Rad. El. Raymond S. Hotchkiss. det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to Navy Yard, New 
York. 

El. Joshua V. B. Meeker, det. U. S. S. 
New Mexico; to Navy Yard, Puget Sound, 

| Wash. 

Ch. Carp. Daniel McLeod, to duty U.S. S. 
Dobbin. 

Ch. Pharm. Edgar L. Sleeth, det. Hosp. 
Corps Trng. School, Nav. Hosp., Mare 
Island, Calif.; to Nav. Med. Supply Depot, 
Mare Island, Calif. 

| Pay Clk. Cecil 0. Hamrick, to duty U. S. 
| S. Medusa. 


upon request. 


He says: 








Ch. El. William T. McNiff, det. Rec. Brks., 


State. 1436. 
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Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-17874 (8). Pay—Arrears—Settlement 
of claims of heirs for. Under the 112th Ar- 
ticle War, act of July 9, 1918, 40 Stat. 883, 
the disposition of the personal effects of 
deceased military persons, by the summary 
court appointed for that purpose if regular 
in every respect will not be questioned by 
this office in the settlement of claim by 
heirs for arrears of pay of the deceased. 

Under the act of June 30, 1906, 34 Stat. 

750, where settlement has not been made, a 
claim presented by the person or persons 
who actually paid the funeral expenses 
of the deceased soldier is to be paid from 
the amount due the decedent’s estate in 
perference to claim of heirs. 
. A-18781. Reconsideration. Transportation 
—Virginia cities to Florida—Commerce De- 
partment. Divisions over Lake City via 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., discon- 
tinued after September 15, 1925. 

A-13948, A-18977 (S). Medical treatment— 
Navy—Enlisted men. The father of an en- 
listed man of the Navy is not entitled to 
reimbursement of medical or hospital ex- 
penses paid by him for his son for a period 
prior to the termination by competent 
authority of the leave status of the enlisted 
man. See 4 Comp. Gen. 175. 

A-19223. Transportation—Loss and Dam- 
age—Navy Stores short on delivery noted 
on bill of lading. Navy Department con- 
firmed shortage and carrier held liable. 

A-19224. Transportation—Lumber—Ore- 
gon to Arizona—Interior Department. Basis 
of through rate prior to November 24, 1926. 
Charges based on combination through 
rate by substituted line, not to exceed 
charges by original land-grant line at rates 
applicable over said line. 

A-19147. Compensation — Holidays ~- 
Memorial Day. Under the provisions of the 
joint resolution of February 23, 1887, 24 
Stat. 644, a per diem employe appointed in 
November, 1926, pending establishment of 
an eligible register and continuing in serv- 
ice up to June 1, 1927, when permanently 
appointed, is entitled to pay for May 30. 

A-19155 (S). Contracts—Drayage services 
for post offices. The continuance of can- 
tracts for the fiscal year 1927 for drayage 
services for post offices during the fiscal 
year 1927, which contracts contain provi- 
sions to the effect that the rates specified 
therein shall be effective for the fiscal year 
1927 and thereafter until canceled on 30 
days’ notice, is not in accordance with the 
requirements of section 3709 Revised Stat- 
utes, which requires and contemplates the 
yearly advertising for proposals for ear- 
rying out the objects provided for in ap- 
propriation acts when such objects are not 
to be petformed by the Government’s own 
instrumental: ‘-~ 


A-19157. Conviacts—Liquidated damages, 
Where a contract provides that no liqui- 
dated damages shall be deducted for delays 
resulting from “Specific acts of the United 
States” and the Government delays the con- 
tor, liquidated damages during the period 
of such delays do not accrue to the Gov- 
ernment. 

A-19170 (S). Burial Expenses—Veterans’ 
Bureau. Claim for the burial expense of a 
son not presented by the father who paid 
the same does not survive to the father’s 
estate and may not be paid to the mother 
as the personal representative of the 
father. A-16587, December 18, 1926, and 
A-18599, June 20, 1927. 

A-19108. Contracts — Hiring from em- 
ployes of the Government—Teams belonging 
to other persons. The Hiring to the Gov- 
ernment for use in the Navy Yard by an 
employe thereof of a team for use therein as 
his team when, in fact, it belongs to an- 
other to whom he endorses over the com- 
pensation checks is an irregularity not 
proper in Government transactions. 

A-16681. Contracts — Coal — Adjustment 
of price. When no analysis is made for a 
particular month the adjustment of price 
in accordance with the contract provisions 
for coal delivered during that month may 
be made on the basis of the average analy- 
ses for the following three months for coal 
from the same mine and stated by the 
claimant to be of the same quality. A. D. 
7858, September 7, 1923. 

A-19047 (S.) Pay period—Officers of the 
Navy. Appointment as an acting ensign in 
the line of the Navy for engineering duty 
only under the act of August 29, 1916, 39 
Stat. 580, is a first appoitment “in the 
permanent service” within the provision of 
the act of June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 626, pre- 
scribing the officers to who shall be paid 
the pay of the third period. 

A-19135 (S). Veterans’ Bureau—Disabil- 
ity Compensation. Upon adoption of the 
minor child of a veteran of the World War 
who has been rated as permanently and 
partially disabled, Section 202 (12) of the 
World War Veterans’ Act does not require 
or authorize the payment to such adopted 
child or its foster parents of any portion 
of the disability compensation otherwise 
accruing to the natural father, in the ab- 
sence of regulation by the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau so providing. 5 Comp, Gen. 92; 6 
Comp. Gen. 288. 

A-19178. Traveling expenses — transfers 

in the field—internal revenue service. Em- 
ployes appointer for field service generaly 
requiring their movement from place to 
place in the field may be transferred between 
two field stations at Government expense 
where the transfer is effected solely in the 
interests of the Government and the ap- 
propriation to be charged is equally avail- 
able for the work at both stations. 6 Comp, 
Gen., 602; A-17867, April 2, 1927. 
A-18679. Leases—Rental—Department of 
Agriculture. Where a lease is signed with 
the yndertstanding that its date is to be 
filled in later to become effective when ap- 
propriations are made authorizing the pay- 
ment of rental there can be no payment of 
rental prior to such effective date. 

A-19061. Army—Enlisted Man—Applica- 
tion for Review. Where application for re- 
view is not received within one year after 
date of settlement without stating reasons 
fr delay, a review must be denied. 1 Comp. 
Gen. 775, 776. Settlement carefully re- 
checked and if properiy for review appar- 
ently would be sustained, 

A-19086 (S). Private property destroyed 
in military service—Reimbursement. Where 
an enlisted man of the Army has his prop- 
erty destroyed in a fire in consequence of 
giving his attention to saving Government 
propety, reimbursement of the approved 
value thereof may be made under the pro- 
visions of the act of March 4, 1921, 41 


“Give Children Better Food” 


—urges a U. S. health authority in a plea to mothers in 


A copy will be mailed 


“Milk is the best and cheapest food that can 
be bought. Every child should drink at least a quart a day. 


Chestruttarms Dat: 


Rated Highest by the Health Department Since April, 1922. 
For regular delivery phone POTOMAC 4000 
You are invited to inspect our plant. 


Pennsylvania Avenue at Twenty-sixth Street 
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Agriculture 





Improvements Urged 
To Secure Settlers 
On Reclaimed Land 


Dr. Elwood Mead Addresses 
‘Letter to the Holders 
of Unoccupied 
Farms. 





Unoccupied farms on Federal Reclama- 
tion Projects are difficult to dispose of 
without buildings, and the need for im- 
provements of this kind is so urgent that 
a letter has been sent to landowners by 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Dr. Elwood Mead, urging them 
to provide living quarters on their hold- 
ings, Dr. Mead stated on July 26. 

Settlers would often take the land, ac- 
cording to Dr. Mead, if there were ade- 
quate shelter on the farm for their fam- 
ilies and their livestock. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

During the past six months practi- 
cally every farm on the Belle Fourche 
and Lower Yellowstone projects and the 
Malta division of the Milk River project 
having livable houses and some out- 
buildings have either been leased or sold. 
Yet otheafarms of equally good soil 
but without buildings have not attracted 
settlers. 

Programs to secure settlers have been 
in effect on the Belle Fourche and Lower 
Yellowstone projects snice the beginning 
of the year. This consisted of securing 
options on farms for sale effective until 


December 31, 1928. Options were se- 
cured on about 10,000 acres at Belle 


Fourche and 8,000 acres on the Lower 
Yellowstone projects since the beginning 
of land was arrived at by independent 
appraisal. Terms of purchase were fixed 
at 10 per cent as a cash payment and 
the balance repayable on the amortized 
plan in 20 years, interest at 6 per cent. 
Booklets were printed describing the 
farms for sale, which were sent to or 
given to those interested in securing 
farms on the projects. The farms for 
sale on the Lower Yellowstone project 
vere advertised by the Northern Pa- 
cific and GreatNorthern Railway Com- 
panies. A large number of inquiries 
were received. 
Improved Forms Selected. 

Fifty-six settlers were secured for the 
Belle Fourche project, and with few ex- 
ceptions they selected improved farms. 
Those interested in the settlement of the 
unoccupied farms on this project state 
that as many more desired to settle in 
this locality but were unable to find 
farms having suitable houses and out- 
buildings to shelter their families and 
livestock. These settlers drove over the 


project, locked at the farms, and went | 


back honfe or settled elsewhere. 

In general, they liked the country. 
Land prices or leasing terms were satis- 
factory. The permanent nature of the 
irrigation system and the abundant sup- 
ply of cheap water appealed to them. 
They appreciated the fact that sugar 
beets, alfalfa, corn, and grain produced 
well at Belle Fourche and that sheep rais- 
ing and dairying was profitable, but they 
were unable to find farms equipped with 
good buildings, so they could move in and 
devote all their time and money to grow- 
ing crops and acquiring stock to con- 
sume the feed to be grown. 

Experienced Beet Growers. 


Late in the spring of 1927, 30 families | 


came to Belle Fourche at one time. They 
were experienced beet growers. At the 
time of their arrival the locality was ex- 
periencing the heaviest snownstorm of 
the year. Houses had to be found for 
these families. Practically all of the sub- 
stantial buildings were already occupied. 
These families had to take what was left 
or stay in town and incur the expense of 
boarding and lodging. The resourceful- 
ness and patience of the local committee 
intrusted with the task of finding homes 
for these people were taxed to the ut- 
most. One of the committee said, “Some 
agency simply must be found to erect 
houses and outbuildings on the unoccu- 
pied farms if we are to secure settlers 
for them.” 

On the Lower Yeliowstone project 14 
farms having a total area of 1,515 acres 
have been sold to 15 families. The de- 
mand by good tenants for farms on this 
project was four times what it has been 
during any of the last five years. The 
tenants desired to farm a year or two 
before purchasing. Some wanted to rent 
with the option of purchase. Those 
familiar with project conditions state 
that practically every livable house is oc- 
cupied. The need of this project is 
some plan that will provide comfortable 
houses at modest cost and stables to shel- 
ter the livestock on all farms that are 
for sale or lease. 

Purchases at Chinook. 

On the Malta and Chinook divisions of 
the Milk River project the same condi- 
tions are found. At Chinook two busi- 
ness men purchased 160 acres of sage- 
brush land, erected two small houses 
and one small barn at a cost of $800, 
and assisted two new settlers to clear 
the land get in their crops this year. 
The result is 25 acres of sugar beets 
and 130 acres of flax are growing in 
place of sagebrush. This change of con- 
verting unimproved land to cultivated 
land has taken place in six months. The 
two settlers are satisfied and have agreed 
to each buy 80 acres and pay for the 
improvements and land under a contract 
based on crop returns. 

Those giving their time and attention 
to securing settlers for the Malta and 
Chinook divisions of the Milk River 
project state they are in contact with a 
considerable number of setttlers of ex- 
perience and industry who are looking 
for improved farms which they can buy 
on long terms. This will permit the set- 
tlers to put his money and time into 


growing crops. No time will be lost 
in making the farms -profitable, 
Need for Improvement. 

The need for these improvements is 
so urgent that the Commissioner of 
Reclamation has sent to the projects 
mentioned a circular and form to be 


sent out to all landowners who desire 
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Cotton 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading 
in the Leading Markets on July 26, 1927 





Compiled by Market 


News 


Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 





Grain. 

Grain market showed © slight gains 
July 26. Wheat futures advanced around 
cents on forecast of hot wave favorable 
to rust developments in the Northwest 
and in Canada, although export inquiry 
was quite dull. Arrivals sold ground a 
2 cents on forecast of hot wave favorable 
2 cents higher than July 25 at Minneap- 
olis, but increased receipts at Chicago 
weakened the market for low grades and 
smutty wheat there, although the best 
grades were generally a cent higher than 
July 25. No. 1 dark Northern at Minne- 
apolis was quoted at $1.4216@$1.6012 
per bushel, with materially higher pre- 
miums for best-samples. No. 2 hard win- 
ter was quoted at $1.31@$1.59 at Kansas 
City and at Chicago at $1.41. 
winter centered on $1.391% 
City and $1.41 at Chicago. 

Corn was irregular. 
forecast beneficial warm weather, while 
needed rains were received in some areas, 
but futures quotations held nearly steady 
although cash offerings worked generally 
higher. Small offerings at Chicago 
forced best grades a cent higher there 
and the lower grades made fractional 
gains although discounts on these grades 
were widening. No. 3 yellow at Chicago 
was quoted at $1.0314@$1.0414; at Min- 
neapolis at $1.014%4@$1.03%4; and at 
Kansas City, $1.01@$1.04 per bushel. 

Oats futures worked fractionally 
higher, largely because of less favorable 
reports on crop developments in the 
Northwest, but cash markets were dull. 
Even the light offerings were equal to 
current meeds at Minneapolis and prices 
were quotably unchanged at Kansas City. 
Receipts at Chicago were relatively light 
but practically all grades showed an 
easier tone and some less desirable oats 
sold %4 cent lower than on Monday. No. 
3 white oats sold mostly at 4214 @4515 
cents per bushel at Chicago; at 413; @ 
4314 cents at Minneapolis; and at 46@ 
51 cents at Kansas City. 

Rye was firm in sympathy with wheat. 
Offerings of old crop rye moved readily 
at Minneapolis at 99%¢.@$1.04% per 
bushel, but offerings for September ar- 
rivals were liberal. The Chicago market 
Barley prices were work- 


ing toward a new crop basis. 


Cotton. 

Cotton prices on the Liverpool Cotton 
Association July 26 did not fully re- 
spond to the late advances that occurred 
in the American markets July 25 with 


the result that ‘the American markets | 


opened a few points down. The market 
during the day witnessed additional de- 


| clines with final prices lower by about 


15 points compared with the closin 

July 25. The weakness in the ies 
was partly attributed to reports of more 
favorable weather for the new crop in 
almost the entire Cotton Belt. Exports 
July 26 amounted to 19,034 bales, com- 
pared with 12,585 bales on the same day 
last season. Reports from Texas indi- 
cated that Middling 7-inch at interior 


| points was quoted at about 125 points 


oft New York October future contracts, 
Middling 15-16-inch about 100 points off, 
Middling 1-inch about even, and Mid- 
dling 11-16 inches about 100 points on. 

On the New York Cotton Exchange Oc- 
tober future contracts were down 14 
points at 18.86 cents and at New Or- 
leans they declined 11 points at 18.80 
cents. On the Chicago Board of Trade 
October future contracts closed at 18.84 
cents, compared with 18.98 cents July 25. 

Sales of spot cotton in 10-markets for 


| the day, 3,372 bales, compared with 4,463 


bales for the same day in 1926. Aver- 
age price of Middling spot cotton in 10 
markets July 26, 18.17 cents per Ib., 
July 25, 18.29 cents, on the same day one 
year ago, 18.36 cents. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Peaches stronger for good stock. Can- 
taloupes steady. Onions slightly weaker. 
Lettuce about steady. 
weak. Potatoes about steady. 


No. 2 red | 
at Kansas | 


Weather reports | 








| 


Watermelons | 





| steady at unchanged prices. 





45s , .. .$3.00@3.25" 
California Honey Dews, standard crates. 

$1.00@1.37) 

North Carolina Green Meats, standards 36s 








and 45s, mostly : $1.75 
Lettuce: New York, 2 dozen crates, Big Bos- 
ton type, best .75@1.00 


i 
' 
California Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. | 

$4.50@5.50 

Onions: Massachusetts Yellows, medium 
size, sacked, 
$2.50@2.60 

hampers. 

$1.60@1.75 
Peaches: North Carolina Elbertas, medium 
to large, six-basket carriers. .$2.75@3.50 
North Carolina Belles, medium to large, six- 
basket carriers $2.75@3.50 
Georgia Elbertas, large, ix- 
basket carriers “30 $2.25@3.00 
Potatoes: Cloth-top, stave barrels, Virginia 


per 100 pounds, fair. 
bushel 


New Jersey Yellows, 








medium to 


East Shore and Maryland East Shore, 
Cobblers $2.75@3.00 
Long Island, Cobblers $3.00@3.50 
Watermelons: Bulk, per car, Georgia and 


and South Carolina, Tom Watsons, 24-30 
pound average $165-340 
Butter. 
York butter market ruled 
Trading 
was only fair and lacked snap. Fancy 
butter in better position than medium 
grades which are inclined to drag. Un- 
dergrades steady at listed prices. Car 
market steady with demand slow. 
Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 41142 
cents; 91 score, 40% cents; 90 score, 
89% cents. 


The New 


Cheese. 

Trading was quiet but the New York | 
cheese market ruled firm on all styles. 
Majority reported sales on Single Daisies | 
and Young Americas at 2446 cents. Ten- | 
dency is for slightly higher prices should 
western advance be sustained. 

Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh Amer- | 
ican cheese at New York were: Flats, | 
24% to 2514 cents; Single Daisies 24 | 
to 24%, cents; Young Americas, 241% | 
cents, 

Wool. 

Foreign greasy combing wool with- | 
drawn from bond and entered duty paid | 
in the Massachusetts customs district for 
the first three weeks of July amounted 
to 7,000,000 pounds as compared with | 
6,000,000 pounds last year. The total | 
amount withdrawn from bond and en- | 
tered duty paid this year since January | 
1, however, is 69,000,000 as compared | 
with 93,000,000 pounds for a similar pe- 
riod last year. A total of 23,000,000 | 
pounds of this class of foreign wool was | 


as against 64,000,000 pounds on the same 
date last year. 
Livestock. 
Chicago receipts on July 26 were esti- | 
mated at 10,000 cattle, 3,000 calves, | 
28,000 hogs and 15,000 sheep. en 
Light hogs were generally steady at 
Monday’s best levels. Other classes were 
slow and weak to 10c lower. Shippers 
took about 7,000 and the holdover for 
Wednesday was approximately 12,000 
Monday’s top of $11 was repeated on 
light hogs with bulk of 160 to 200 lbs. | 
selling from that figure down to $10.70. 
Most 220 to 250 lb. butchers sold from 
$9.75 to $10.60 and bulk of 260 to 320 | 
lb. butchers from $9.15 to $9.85. Pack- | 
ing sows closed 10c to 15¢ lower, mostly | 
at $8 to $8.40. Best pigs sold upward 


to $10.15. 

The cattle market was mostly steady | 
with strength indicated in spots on the | 
better grades of yearlings and weakness | 
on grassy and short fed kinds together | 
with plain, heavy cattle. Best heavy | 
steers sold at $14.75, medium weights | 
topping at $14.25 and 1,000 lb. yearlings | 
at $13.50. Most fed steers sold from | 
$11.50 to $13.50 and most grassers from 
$8 to $10.50. Veal calves advanced 25c 
to 50e with bulk at $12.50 to $13.50. | 

Fat native lambs held steady to strong 
while range lambs selling for slaughter 
declined mostly 25c. Bulk of latter of 
good and choice grades sold at $14.35 
to $14.60, sorted 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent. Top was $14.75. Bulk natives | 
lightly sorted sold at $13.50 to $13.85 
with a city butcher top of $14 and culls 
mostly from $9.50 to $9.75. Sheep and | 





Contelonpess Arizona Salmon Tints, stand- | feeding lambs held generally steady. 
BEE, Sea. ease os Borers $3.50@3.75 | Closin uotations of July 26 follow 
California Salmon Tints, standards, 45s. ; ao : oo 
Cattle. 
Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: Chi . i 
8 EB Si icago Kansas City 
a (1,100-1,500 Ibs.), good and choice............... $11.00@$14.40 $10.00@$14.00 | 
wo (1,100 Ibs. down), good and choice...........__ 10.00@ 14.60 9.75@ 13.25 | 
Steers, medium and common (all weights).............. 7.00@ 11.50 6.25@ 10.75 
Heifers, good and choice............................ 8.50@ 12.50 8.50@ 12.00 | 
Heifers, common and medium. 6.75@ 9.75 6.25@ 9.25 | 
Vealers, good and choice................ 12.50@ 14.00 9.50@ 11.50 | 
Feeder — stocker, cattle: ae ; 
Steers (all weights), good and choice 8.25@ 9.50 8.0 
S ; Brand COGS. «55 sc cscawwy ews 25@ 9. 8.00@ 10.00 
Steers, common and medium........................... 6.50@) 8.50 5.75@ . 50 
; Hogs. : vet 
Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice 9.0 75 
\ ‘ , s. n, 9.00@ 10.10 8.75@ 10.00 | 
— weight (200-250 Ibs.), medium, gvod and choice 9.50@ 10.90 9.60@ 10.60 
ight weight (160-200 lbs.), medium and choice.. . 9.75@ 11.00 10.10@ 10.60 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium and choice 9.25@ 10.90 10.00@ 10.65 | 
Packing sows, rough and smooth................ 7.75@ 8.65 7.50@ 8.35 
Slaughter Pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, good and choice 8.75@ 10.15 10.25@ 10.75 | 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting excluded from above quotations.) 
Sheep. 
Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs, good and choice (84 | 
Ibs. down)........ etnies Wa cantante eee aie ed oa tes 13.50@ 14.75 15.00@ 14.10 | 
All weights (cull and common)........................ 9.25@ 12.50 8.00@ 11.75 
Ewes, medium to choice 4.00@ 7.00 4.25@ 6.50 


Feeding lambs, range stock, medium to choice 





Meat. 

The day’s trading in fresh Western 
dressed meats on the New York whole- 
sale market was conducted at generally 
steady price levels compared with July 
25. The veal market showed a firmer 
tone under a fair to good demand. Sup- 
plies of all classes were moderate and 


to sell their farms. The following is a 
copy of the circular: 

United States Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Reclamation, Washing- 
ton, June 6, 1927. To landowners of 
Belle Fourche, Lower Yellowstone, and 
Milk River projects: 

During the fall of 1926 and this spring 
practically all uncultivated farms on the 
Belle Fourche, Lower Yellowstone, and 
Malta division of Milk River projects 
having houses and other suitable out- 
buildings were either leased or sold. 
What settlers especially sought were 
farms with houses on them to shelter 
their families and stables to shelter their 
livestock. There were more settlers 
seeking these developed farms than could 


| 
| 


! to $19. 


—~* demand generally fair. 
g . 


11.5°0@ 13.75 


Kosher chucks 
and plates which were generally $1 to 
$1.50 higher than late last week in Mon- 
day’s trading ranged mostly from $13.50 
Hinds and ribs from Koshered 
cattle ranged mostly from $23 to $28, 
some choice making $29 to $30 and a } 
few of common grade ranging down to | 
$18 to $20. 
be accommodated. At the same time 
farms with equally good soil but with no 
buildings remained untaken because it 
meant that the settler would either have | 
to put his family in a tent with its dis- | 
comfort and risk of sickness or incur 
heavy expense in boarding them in town. 
It is believed that good farmers can be 
secured for these unimproved farms if 
some agency will erect suitable buildings. 
In some cases existing buildings can be 
remodeled or repaired to make them } 
habitable. In most cases new buildings |- 
are required. These buildings ought to | 
be financed’ so that their cost can be | 
added to the selling price of the land and | 
repaid with the cost of the farm over a 
long period with a low rate of interest. 








| held in bond in this district on June 30 | to deliver 





Fruits and Vegetables 





In Amount of Cotton 


Sold Cooperatively 
Low Prices for 1926 Crop 
Suggested as One Reason 
for Decline From 1925 


Figure. ™ 





A marked reduction in the amount of 
cotton marketed by cooperative associ- 
ations in 1926-27, as compared with 
1925-26, was caused largely by the need 
for immediate payment on the part of 
small growers, according to the Division 
of Cooperative Marketing, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. The Division 
has just issued a statement concerning 
the activities of cotton cooperatives in 
1926-27. The full text®of the statement 
follows: 


/ 
Less cotton was marketed cooperatively | 


the past year than in 1925-26. A pre- 
liminary estimate of the activities of 
the 15 large-scale cooperative 
marketing associations gives the quan- 
tity of cotton of the 1926 crop handled 
as 1,250,000 bales, compared with 1,472,- 
346 bales of the 1925 crop by the same 
organizations, as will be noted by the 
figures below: 


Number Cotton Per cent 
of marketed. total 
assns. Bales. production. 
1921-22 5 552,226 4.4 
1922-23 10 763,686 7.8 
1923-24 14 928,562 9.2 
1924-25 15 1,096,417 8.0 
1925-26 15 1,472,348 9.1 
1926-27 15 1,250,000 6.7 


The percentage of the total crop han- 
dled cooperatively was less than for any 
crop produced since 1921, being less than 
7 per cent, compared with 9.1 per cent 
for the crop of 1925, and 8 per cent for 
the crop of 1924. 


The decline in cooperative activity dur- 


ing the 1926-27 season was general for 


most of the cotton marketing associ- 
ations, although the reports from three 
associations show slight gains over the 


| preceding yeat. 


The record-breaking crop of 1926 with 
the low prices, produced a_ situation 
which made the marketing problem an 
extremely difficult one for cotton plant- 
ers with limited credit. It is believed 


| that many of the small producers who 


were members of the cooperatives were 
unable, because of financial obligations, 
their cotton to the associa- 


tions. This resulted in considerable re- 


| duction in receipts. 


Several of the associations had com- 
pleted the period covered by their first 
five-year contracts and were conducting 
campaigns for re-signing their members, 


| which sittation tended to reduce deliy- 


eries. 


Markets for Fruits 


And Vegetables Dull 


Watermelons were moving to the mar- 


| ket at the rate of one car every minute 
; and a half during the week ended July 


23, according to the weekly review of 


cotton | 











the fruit and vegetable markets of the | 


United States, prepared by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Otherwise 
markets are comparatively dull, with re- 


ceipts cut down because of lighter for- | 


wardings of potatoes and peaches. 

The full text of the review follows: 

Midsummer dullness characterized 
wholesale markets for fruits and vege- 
tables during last week. General sup- 
plies were ample for current needs, 
though carlot shipments _ still 
6,500 cars of equaling the corresponding 
total output of 29 products to decrease 
temporarily to 21,000 cars. Prices of 
watermelons and potatoes declined, but 
peaches and cantaloupes were higher. 

With central Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Texas very active, shipments of 
watermelons 
1,000 cars daily. 
moving every minute and a half, day and 
night, or a total of at least 6,000,000 


watermelons destined to city markets. ! 
Jobbing prices in consuming centers had | 
| declined to an average of 30 cents or 40 | 
Georgia | 
shipping points reported a wide range in | 


cents per melon, in large lots. 


quality and condition of this product, and 
cash track quotations were correspond- 
ingly wide in range. 

Prices generally were at least one- 
fourth lower than the preceding week. 
Once the heavy movement of midseason 
melons is past markets may _ show 
greater strength, as total plantings in 13 
late shipping States, are only 31,700 
acres, which is 10,000 to 18,000 less than 
in any of the last three years. Missouri 


| growers have less than half of last sea- 


son’s acreage. 








Condition of Crops Exceeds 
Average in Czechoslovakia | 


Crops in Czechoslovakia with the ex- 
ception of rye, showed improvement on 
July 1 over June 1 conditions and are 
now above average condition, according 
to a report just received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The full text of a 
statement by the Department concerning 
the report follows: 

The condition of most of the crops in 
Czechoslovakia on July 1 was _ between 
average and good, according to a cabled 
report to the Department of Agriculture 
from the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome. 
the poorest, being only average. 
the main crops, with the exception of 
rye, have improved during the month of 
June, the improvement being the slight- 


est in the case of winter wheat and the | 


greatest in the case of sugar beets, pota- 
toes, and barley. 

As compared with the conditions « 
July 1 last year, winter wheat and bar! 
are a little better this year and potato 
and sugar beets considerably 
while the condition of spring wheat, rye, 
andoats is not quite so good. 


lacked | 


reached a high mark of | 
This means one car | 





The rye condition is | 
All of | 


better, | 
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Grain 


Redattion Denneiied | Stores of Domestic Wheat I nereased 





(ixpex’” 1495) 
Public Lands ‘ 


1,952,000 Bushels in W eek Ended July 23 





Bureau of Agricultural Economics Issues Weekly Grain 


Stocks Report; Decrease for Other Grains. 





An increase of 1,952,000 bushels of 
domestic wheat in store in United States 
markets over the preceding week was 


Economics weekly grain stocks report 
issued on July 25 for the week ended 
July 28. Stocks of all other grains de- 
creased during the week. The full text 


reported in the Bureau of Agricultural | of the report follows: 


Commercial grain stocks at the close of the week ended July 


23, 1927, accord- 


ing to reports to the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics with confirmed 
or revised totals for the preceding week were as follows: 


Domestic grain in store and afloat at United States Markets. 


(Thousand, bushels.) 


Item. Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. Flax. 
Atlantic and Gulf Ports............ 5,092 477 1,057 275 287 om 
Interior and Lake Ports............24,502 82,552 12,095 1.092 551 945 
GINS FOLEE - wo ce.tivcssstees ese 436 — vee . 2,255 
Total Current Week......... a-....90,0380 33,029 15,150 1,366 5,093 945 
Total previous week (revised)..... 28,078 34,418 15,260 1.415 3,142 1,096 

Canadian grain in store in bond in United States markets. (Thousand bushels.) 

Item. Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. Flax. 
Total current week cau bea ae alne Ope 25 50 109 3 
Total previous week (revised) ..... 5,705 25 50 155 13 . 

United States grain in store in Canadian markets. (Thousand bushels.) 

Item. Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. Fiax. 
Total current week (esden . 1353 1,311 1,879 1.006 5 ere 
Total previous week (revised . 1248 1,834 1537 1,220 11 
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Research Is Planned Wheat Crop of Hungary 


In Forest Problems 


Biologicat Section to Under- | 


take Work in Connection 
With Products Laboratory. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| but which it has not been possible to put | 


into operation before the current fiscal 
year. 
It is stated that the work of the Forest 


eral with the properties and utilization 
of wood and other forest products, has 
tended gradually-toward that of the For- 
est Experiment Station. On the other 
hand, the work of the Stations, which 
are charged with research on the growing 
of timber and its protection against fire, 
is gradually tending toward that of the 
Forest Products Laboratory. The work 


of the new Biological Section will lie 
partly in the overlapping fields of the 
Laboratory and the Stations. - 


forest research as wood structure; rela- 
tion of wood structure and wood prop- 
erties in general to tree physiology and 
to growing conditions; forest tree 


| morphology, physiology, and bio-chemis- 


try; forest soils; light and atmospheric 
factors; genetics; and the development 
of special instruments for research. A 
similar field of study will be adopted for 
forest range plants in connection with 
the effort to develop better 








methods of | at a single location. 


| since the war, 


Nears Post-war Record 


The Hungarian wheat crop of 1927 is 





| estimated as larger than any since the 


war except the large crop of 1926, ac- 
cording to information just received by 
the Department of Agriculture concern- 
ing grain production in that country. 
An exportable surplus of about 20,000,- 
000 bushels probably will be available. 
The full text of a Departmental state- 
ment summarizing the information fol- 
lows: 

Bread grain production in Hungary 
in 1927 is estimated to be slightly 
smaller than in the last two years of 


Products Laboratory which deals in gen- | g00d crops, but about equal to the aver- 


age for the past five years, according to 


| the third production estimated cabled to 


the Department of Agriculture from the 
International Institute of Agriculture. 
While the rye crop is smaller than 
usual, the wheat crop is the biggest 
with the exception of 
1926, which may be expected to result 
in an export of some 20,000,000 bushels. 
Rye conditions have improved during 
July but production is still reported well 
below last year. Barley and oats, ac- 
cording to the first reports of produc- 
tion, are both below the crops of the last 


Specifically, the field to be covered by | ‘W°_ YO8™*: 


the new Section will be such phases of | 


lands for livestock 


utilization of range 
grazing. seul 

Within the broad field of activities 
planned for the new section some of the 
problems assigned to it undoubtedly will 
be of a pioneering nature on which there 
will be distinct advantages of preliminary 
work on technique and equipment at a 
central laboratory. Other problems may 
be national in their scope but of such a 
character as to lend themselves to attack 









Thirty Thousand Visitors 


ROM every State in the Union and from 
practically every country in the world 


visitors come to the National Cash Register 


factory. 


We have always 


NCR. 
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Daytor:, Ohio 





| Methods Suggested « — 
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welcomed visitors. 
Special factory trips on regular schedule are 
provided, concluding with an hou rs motion 
picture lecture and organ recital in the 
schoolhouse. 

Our guests have been many and varied. 
They have included men who have become 
President of the country, members of Con- 
gress, foreign diplomats, and the representa- 
tives of great business enterprises. 

And they have also included groups of 
school children, college students, members of 
conventions and thousands of others who, 
while visiting Dayton, wanted to visit the 


It is a pleasure to entertain these guests. 
We hope that the average of 30,000 visitors a 
year which has held good for the past few 
years will show aconstant increase. And that 
each visitor, from wherever he may come, 
will profit from the time spent at our factory. 


The National Cash Register Company 


Offices in all the principal cities of the world. 
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To Reduce Losses of 


Chicks in the Mails 


Delays and Consequent . 
Deaths Noted on Rural 
Routes Where Deliveries 

Are Made Tri-weekly. 


As a means to guard against loss 
consequent upon delay in shipments of 
day-old chicks at offices of address, ship- 
pers should require all of their patrons 
who live on either rural routes or on 
box delivery routes to state the frequency 
of delivery service at their post offices. 

This suggestion was made by the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, R. S. 
Regar, in a recent address before the 
annual convention of the International 
Baby Chick Association at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

If this suggestion is complied with, 
Mr. Regar believes that shipments will 
reach their destination in good condition 
and on scheduled time. ’ 

Data Now Lacking. 

Discussing this phase of transporta- 
tion service rendered by the rural and 
star routes of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Mr. Regar on July 26 said orally: 

“I have been informed by the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General, who has 
general supervision of the mail service 
on rural and star routes, that his office 
has no definite data showing the exact 
number of star routes on which delivery 
of mail to addressees is made less than 
daily except Sundays and holidays, but 
that there are in operation 1,150 rural 





‘ youtes on which service is performed 


tri-weekly, and that these routes are 
served on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, or on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. ‘ 
“The point I desire to bring out in re- 
lief in this connection is, that while the 
requirements mentioned may have been 
complied with to the letter and the ship- 
ments of chicks made sufficient time in 
advance to permit their receipt at the 
offices of address well within 72 hours 
after the chicks were hatched, yet if 
they are addressed to patrons on rural 
routes where delivery service is limited 
to three times a week, or to patrons on 
box delivery star routes where the de- 
livery service is limited to once, twice 
or three times a week, and because of 
these conditions the shipments failed to 
connect promptly with the rural or star 
route carrier after their arrival at the 
post offices of address, considerable de- 
lay would be experienced, ranging from 
one to two days (24 to 48 hours) where 
delivery is made over tri-weekly rural 
youtes and from one to six days (24 to 
144 hours) on box delivery star routes. 
“A case of this character which may 
be cited as an example arose last year. 
A shipment of chicks reached the office 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.) 
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Securities 


Plan Is Rejected for Distribution of Surplus Assets 
As Proposed by Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Project Unfavorable 
To Public Interest 


Objection Raised to Assump- 
tion by Parent Company of 
Liability for Subsidiaries. 


In the issue of July 26 was begun 
publication of an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reject- 
ing the plan submitted by the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road for distribution of its surplus 
assets, as increasing the interest 
burden of the parent railroad in as- 
suming obligations of subsidiary and 
as not in the public interest. 

The full text continues: 

The consolidated balance sheet of the 
Lackawanna System as of December 31, 
1926, shows investment in road and 
equipment $253,273,725.20, improvements 
on leased railway property $17,005,- 
756.22, miscellaneous physical property 
$2,247,286.14, investment in 
companies $5,681,325.73, other 


469,839.25, deferred assets 
unadjusted debits $1,755,689.51, 


tal stock $369,950, long-term debt $42,- 
734,219.47, current liabilities $12,969,- 
862.62, deferred liabilities $871,733.94, un- 
adjusted credits, including $29,920,653.67 
acrued depreciation—equipment, $36,726,- 


410.51, and corporate surplus $140,550,- 


959.52. Upon transfer of securities to 
the securities company and distribution 
of the stock of the securities company 
as proposed, long-term debt as shown on 
the consolidated balance sheet would be 


increased to $76,240,219.47, and corporate | ge b 
| the obligations of the lessor outstanding 


surplus reduced to  $48,544,959.52, 
equivalent to approximately 23.6 per cent 
of the capital stock and funded debt 
that would then be outstanding. 

The balance sheet of the Lackawanna 
as of February 28, 1927, shows 
441,100 of capital stock and $97,600 of 
bonds. From a schedule filed with this 


balance sheet it appears that the con- | 
trolled companies and other companies | 
owing the leased lines have $44,861,944 | 


of stock and $42,611,000 of bonds in 
the hands of the public, a total of $87,- 
472,944, upon which the Lackawanna 


pays as rental guaranteed dividends and | 


interest amounting to $4,418,772 yearly. 


The annual interest on its funded debt | 
Its situation, therefore, is in | 


is $5,856. 
a sense that of a company having out- 
standing $84,441,100 of capital stock and 
$87,570,544 of funded debt, 
it pays yearly interest of $4,424,628, or 
about 5.05 per cent, with a total capi- 


talization aggregating about $176,000 | 


per mile of road and $63,300 per mile of 
track. The securities upon which the 


Lackawanna is obligated to pay as rental | 
in- | 


guaranteed dividends and interest 
clude those of the N. Y., L. & W. and the 
Morris & Essex now in the hands of the 
public. 

The N. Y., L. & W. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 214.44 miles, 
miles of second main track, 19.39 miles 
of industrial tracks, and 214.05 miles of 
yard track and sidings, a total of 661.11 
miles. Its railroad with the Valley Rail- 
road, which is leased by the Lackawanna, 
forms the main line of the latter from 
the Pennsylvania-New York State Line 
to Buffalo. All the Lackawanna’s traffic 


to and from the west moves over these | 
7; 


lines, and the properties of the N. 
L. & W. include the Lackawanna’s ter- 
minal facilities at Buffalo. The N. Y., 
L. & W. has outstanding $10,000,000 of 


stock, of which $9,929,600 is in the hands | 


of the public, and $70,400 is held by the 
Lackawanna. Its funded debt consists of 
the bonds which the Lackawanna pro- 


poses to transfer to the securities com- | 


pany, and $10,000,000 of bonds in the 
hands of the public. 
Terminal Property 
Owned in New Jersey 

The Morris & Essex owns a line of 
railroad extending from the Hudson 
River to Philipsburg, N. J., 125.72 miles, 
with 100.93 miles of second main track, 
35.49 miles of third main track, 


of industrial tracks, and 247.29 miles of 
yard track and sidings, a total of 547.01 
miles of track. The Morris & Essex, to- 


gether with the Warren Railroad and the | 


Lackawanna Railroad of New Jersey, 


both operated under lease by the Lack- | 


awanna, constitutes the terminal divi- 
sion of the latter’s system through which 
access is had to tidewater. It owns the 
important terminal properties of the sys- 
tem at Hoboken and Jersey City. Its 
capitalization consists of $15,000,000 of 
capital stock, only $250 of which’ is 
owned by the Lackawanna, and, including 
the bonds which the Lackawanna pro- 
poses to transfer to the Securities Com- 
pany, funded debt in the amount of 
$45,000,000. 

The combined mileage of the Morris 
& Essex and N. Y., L. & W. is 340.16 
miles. The two companies own a total of 
1,208.12 miles of tracks. The Lack- 
awanna proper has 228.3 miles of rail- 
road and owns 768.71 miles of tracks. 

As will be noted, neither the N. Y., 
L. & W. nor the Morris & Essex is con- 
trolled through stock ownership by the 
Lackawanna. The properties of both are 
operated. by the Lackawanna under 
leases dated December 10, 1868, and Oc- 
tober 2, 1882, respectively. Each lease 
is for the term of the lessor’s corporate 
existence and for the full term of any 
and all renewals thereof, being equiv- 
alent to a lease in perpetuity. Each pro 
vides that the Lackawanna shall assume 
and perform certain obligations, foi 
which the lessor, on the date of th 
lease in case of the N. Y., L. & W. : 
on January 1, 1869, in case of the Mo 
& Essex, shall be legally or equit 
liable; shall pay and discharge all ta 
and assessments upon the tessor, i 
franchises and properties; and shall pa 


} 


affiliated | 

invest- | 
ments $62,110,181.81, current assets $15,- | 
$134,270.58, | 
capital | 
stock $129,309,394.13, premium on capi- | 


upon which | 


owns a line of | 
railroad extending from Binghamton to | 
with 213.23 | 


21.18 | 
miles of fourth main track, 16.4 miles | 


to the holders of the capital stock of the 
lessor interest upon the par value 
tuereof, at the rate of 5 per cent upon 
the N. Y., L. & W. stock and of 7 per 
cent upon the Morris & Essex stock, 
with provision for the payment of an 
additional 1 per cent under certain condi- 
tions in case of the latter. 


Recovery of Property 


Provided for in Leases 
| In each lease the lessor covenants to 
maintain its organization as a corpora- 
tion; to issue and deliver to the Lacka- 
wanna botds, other obligations, and - or 
| stock for such amounts as may be re- 


quired by the Lackawanna for the pur- 
chase of equipment, the construction of 
| expansions, etc.; and, at the request of 
| the Lackawanna, to issue bonds or other 
obligations to enable the latter to dis- 
charge certain obligations specifically 
| mentioned, or any obligations thereto- 
fore issued. The obligations specifically 
mentioned include first-mortgage bonds 
of the N. Y., L. & W. in the amount of 
| $12,000,000. 

The N. Y., L. & W. lease provides that 
the lessor may, in case of neglect or re- 
fusal of the Lackawanna for a period of 
six months to make any of the payments 
| of interest upon the lessor’s mortgage 
| bonds or interest upon the capital stock as 
| provided, at its option, within the time 
| specified and upon notice, with the right 
to the Lackawanna to make good the de- 
fault, take possession of the leased prop- 
erties. The Morris & Essex lease con- 
tains a similar provision except that the 
payments to be made are described as 
those agreed upon, no specific mention 
being made of interest upon the lessor’s 
mortgage bonds except those included in 





on December 31, 1868. It appears, how- 
| ever, that the provision has been inter- 


| preted to cover interest on bonds issued 
| since that date. 
$84,- | 


Each lease provides that 
all bonds or other obligations and cer- 
| tificates of stock issued after the date 
specified, that is, the date of the lease in 
case of the N. Y., L. & W., and Decem- 
ber 31, 1868, in case of the Morris & 
Essex, shall, before issue, be counter- 
signed by a designated officer 
lessee. 

On June 1917, following litigation 
as to the rights of the parties under the 
Morris & Essex lease, a supplemental 
agreement was made providing that the 
Lackawanna should pay to the holders of 
Morris & Essex stock, dividends thereon 

| at the rate of 7.75 per cent a year in lieu 
of the stated interest of 7 per cent a 
| year, and the contingent ihasient of 1 
| per cent as provided in the lease. 


Lackawanna Explains 
Method Of Financing 


The N. Y., L. & W. bonds which it is 
proposed to transfer to the securities 
company were issued pursuant to the 
terms of that company’s lease in pay- 
ment of advances made by the Lacka- 
wanna for retiring first-mortgage bonds 
outstanding at the time the lease was 
executed, and in part payment of a note 
which was given the Lackawanna _ to 
cover sums advanced to the N. Y., L. & 
W. for capital purposes. The Morris & 
| Essex bond in the amount of $11,582,000, 
for which the $10,000,000 bond involved 
in this proceeding was substituted, was 
issued to the Lackawanna pursuant to 
the terms of the Morris & Essex lease 
in payment of indebtedness for expendi- 
tures made for additions and better- 
| ments to the leased properties. The first- 
mortgage bonds of the N. Y., L. & W. 
matured January 1, 1921. The Lacka- 
wanna represents that at that time the 
money market was such that the bonds 
could not be refunded except at a high 
rate of interest. Deciding that it would 
be inadvisable to refund them under such 
| conditions, the Lackawanna advanced the 
| money to redeem them, and held them 
| in its treasury until the new first and 
| refunding mortgage bonds were issued 
under the commisison’s authority. It 
substituted the latter for the old bonds 
| and for the note of the N. Y., L. & W. 
| which was also held in its treasury. The 
Lackawanna also represents that it 
made advances to the Morris & Essex 
for additions and betterments and took 
| the construction-mortgage bonds of the 
| latter in reliance upon the terms of the 
| Morris & Essex lease. It states that 
| while it might have caused the lessor to 
issue its bonds in the first instance and 
used the proceeds for making additions 
and betterments to the lessor’s proper- 
ties, the practice of making advances 
to the lessor and then taking the lat- 
ter’s bonds in payment for the advances 
enabled the Lackawanna to save interest 
on the bonds and at the same time to 
show the stockholders of the lessor that 
the expenditures were properly and eco- 
nomically made before they were called 
upon to approve the issue of the bonds. 

As to the N. Y., L. &' W. bonds that 
would be transferred to the securities 
company, the Lackawanna urges that 
previous to substitution of the new bonds 


or 
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of the | a : 
| payment of both principal and interest, 


and agrees that the mortgage shall have | 


| $5,946,007. 
' that of a company having outstanding 





; or the interest thereon. 





5,593,803 
1,090,449 
735,031 

777,611 
1,233,055 
2,675,358 
5,068,681 
2,466,350 

685,042 
1,780,619 
1,797,098 
999.56 

67.3 


Needless Expansion 
Of Financial Burden 


Authority Denied to Transfer 
Securities in Treasury to 
Holding Corporation. 


for the old, the latter were its property 
with which it could deal fit, 
that when the bonds de- 
livered to it a similar situation existed, 
except that the bonds were im- 
pounded under our order and that the 
Lackawanna has the legal right to ex- 
ercise all rights of property with respect 
to the new bonds as with the old. It is 
also urged that we should interfere with 
the exercise by the Lackawanna of, its 
legal rights with respect to the owner- 
ship of any of the bonds involved only 
so far as it necessary to protect the 
rights of the public, and that it is not 
our function to interfere with such 
rights unless it is found that some 
public wrong would result in connection 
with the proposed exercise of such 
rights. 

The first and refunding mortgage of 
the N. Y., L. & W. under which the 
bonds of that company that would be 
transferred to the securities company 
were issued, contains a recital to the 
effect that all things necessary to make 
the bonds, when executed by the lessor, 
countersigned and guaranteed by the 
lessee, and authenticated"by the trustee, 
valid and binding obligations of the 
lessor, have been done, and performed, 
and specifically provides that all bonds 
to be issued thereunder shall be issued 
by the lessor after being countersigned 
and guaranteed by the lessee as provided 
by the mortgage. Similar recitals and 
provisions occur in the construction 


as it saw 


new were 


new 


| mortgage of the Morris & Essex, under 
| which the $10,000,000 construction-mort- 


gage bond of that company was issued. 
By its guaranty indorsed on the Morris 
& Essex bond and the N. Y., L. & W. 
bonds, the Lackawanna guarantees the 


priority of lien upon the mortgaged 








properties over the lessee’s lien or claims | 


by virtue of its lease. 
Guarantees Payment 


Of Principal And Interest 

By disposing of the bonds as proposed, 
the Lackawanna will increase the funded 
debt upon which it must pay interest 
as rental for its leased lines from $42,- 
611,000 to $76,117,000, and its rentals 
for such leased lines from $4,418,772 to 
Its situation would then be 


$84,441,100 of capital stock and $121,- 
076,544 of funded debt, upon which it 
would pay yearly interest of $5,951,863, 
or about 4.91 per cent, with a total 
capitalization aggregating about $210,- 


| Van Ummersen, 


1 


| of Rockford, 


| the Interstate 


Rate Decisions 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public July 25 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
summarized as follows: 


No. 19828. Texas Cement Plaster 
Co., of Plasterco, Tex., v. Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railway of Texas et al. 
Seeks reasonable rates on the transpor- 
tation of sawdust from St. Louis, Mo., 
to Plasterco. Claims reparation of 
$1,402.81. 

No. 19822. Columbus, Ga., Chamber 
of Commerce v. Iniand Waterways Cor- 
poration et al. Requests Commission to 
order rail defendants to join the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, Mississippi- 
Warrior Service in establishing reason- 
able joint through barge and rail rates on 
classes and commodities between New 
Orleans, Mobile and Columbus. 

No. 19824. ~Luke Sims, of Folkston, 
Ga., et al, v. 
Seeks reasonable rates on slag from 
Alabama City, Ala., to Ellijay, Ga. 
Claims reparation on past shipments. 

No. 19825. Goodwillie-Green Box Co., 
Ill. v. Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway et al. Requests 
Commission to require application of rea- 
sonable rates on lumber, Cloquet, 
and Bemidji, Minn., and Fort Francis, 
Ont., to Wausau, Wis. Claims repara- 
tion of $1,351.84. 


Complaints made public July 26 by the | 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
summarized as follows: 

No. 19820. Northwest Arkansas 
Freight Bureau, of Fayetteville, Ark. 
v. Kansas City Southern Railway et al. 
Requests Commission to require estab- 
lishment of reasonable rates on straw- 
berries from points in Arkansas to St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Mo. Claims 
reparation. 

No. 19821. Dan W. Feitel Bag Co., 
Ltd., of New Orleans, v. Illinois Central 
Railroad et al. Claims reparation of 
$181.90 on a shipment of burlap bags, 
from Turck, Kan., to New Orleans. 


are 


Freight Raise Suspended 
On Chair Stock From Boston 


By an order 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 2951, 
suspended from July 25. 1927, until 
February 25, 1928, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in the follow- 
ing tariffs: 

F. L. Speiden, Agent: Supplements 
Nos. 6 and 8 to I. C. C. No. 1080. Frank 
Agent: Supplements 


| Nos. 6 and 8 to I. C. C. No. 67. 


The suspended schedules proposed to 


| increase the rates and carload minimum 


weight on chair stock, and chairs N. O. 

S. in the white, unfinished, from Boston, 

Mass., and Boston rate points, to Mem- 
is, Tenn. 


| Freight Hearing Scheduled 


000 per mile of road, and $75,600 per | 


mile of track. 

In stock of Delaware, Lackawanna & | 
Western R. R., supra, we found that the 
record in that proceeding disclosed no 


' intercorporate relations or other circum- 


stances that would bring the Lacka- 
wanna’s holdings of stock and bonds of 
the companies owning the leased lines, 
including the $9,871,000 of Morris & 
Essex first-refunding mortgage bonds, 
which the Lackawanna now proposes to 
transfer to the securities company, 
within the sphere of securities that 
could properly be capitalized by a com- 
mon carrier, classifying such securities 
as flexible or shifting assets. The Lacka- 
wanna’s leases were not before us, and, 
so far as appears, the exact nature of 
the Lackawanna’s obligation in respect 
of the Morris & Essex bonds was not 
shown. 
Morris And Essex Bonds 
Not Properly Classified 

The facts developed in this proceed- 
ing disclose that the Morris & Essex 
bonds were. not properly classified. So 
long as the Lackawanna holds the bonds 


| in its treasury it is under no obligation 


to pay either the principal of the bonds 
While its ac- 
counts reflect the payment of interest 
on the bonds as part of its rent for 
leased roads and the receipt of the in- 
terest as part of its income, the transac- 
tions are merely a matter of bookkeep- 
ing. The Lackawanna’s obligation in re- 
spect of bonds, as evidenced by its 
guaranty, will arise when and only when 
it parts with the possession of the 
bonds for a valuable consideration. The 
assumption of obligation and __ liability 
takes effect not when the Lackawanna 
countersigns the bonds, indorses its 
guaranty thereon, and delivers them to 
the trustee for authentication, but when 
it disposes of them. 


To be continued in the issue of 


July 28. 


On Traffic at St. Louis 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| has just announced the assignment of 
a hearing on September 12 at St. Louis 
in connection with its investigation of 
“off-track station and constructive re- 
ceipts and delivery of freight at St. Louis, 
Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill.” Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 2934. 
The hearing is to‘ be before Examiner 
Ames. 

Tariffs filed by the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad, proposing new rates covering 
the receipt and delivery of freight at 
“off-track” stations via motor truck have 
been suspended by the Commission from 
August 10, 1927, to March 10, 1928. 


Date Announced for Hearing 


On New York Central Value 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned for hearing on August 18 
the protests filed by the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad and affiliated companies 
against the tentative valuation reports 
issued by the Commission covering their 
properties. These include the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway, the Michigan Central Railroad, 
the Toledo & Ohio Central Railway and 
others as well as the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad itself. The hearing is to 
b: before Examiner Kephart. 


Valuation Is Announced 


For St. L. M. B. T. Railway 


The Sudtestote Coaciaains Commission 
has issued a tentative valuation report 
as of 1919 finding the final value for 
rate-making purposes of the property 
owned and used for common-carrier pur- 
poses by the St. Louis Merchants Bridge 
Terminal Railway to be $3,549,273. The 
value of the property used, including 
$4,961,991 for leased lines, was placed 
at $8,511,264. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Re as Reported to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
6 Months 
1926 


30,331,313 , 
6,195,310 | 
41,528,658 | 
3,774,184 
8,066,606 
16,161,442 
30,150,229 
11,378,429 | 
3,650,252 | 
7,721,190 
7,998,569 
999.54 

12.6 


1926 1927 1927 
30,731,071 
6,186,313 
41,738,407 
4,184,373 
7,639,262 
16,745,056 
30,716,230 
11,022,177 
3,560,252 
7,457,586 
7,545,001 
999.56 
73.6 


6,073,283 
1,095,870 
8,063,326 
792,928 
1,419,326 
2,675,389 
5,274,392 
2,788,934 
735,042 
2,052,971 
2,110,644 
999.56 
65.4 


1,497,590 
546,529 
2,259,100 
335,382 
395,150 
819,597 
1,703,717 
555,383 
105,700 
449,605 
269,514 
1029.04 


Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
June 6 Months 
1926 1926 


1,808,139 10,252,065 , 
601,278 3,155,392 | 

2,640,109 14,729,488 
484,634 1,869,265 
566,776 3,587,168 
879,812 5,504,514 

2,010,354 11,707,498 
629,755 3,021,990 
107,811 647,034 | 
520,836 2,372,513 
356,056 1,360,970 | 
1055.92 1055.92 | 


1927 


9,484,348 
3,116,895 
13,887,851 
1,655,419 
2,914,633 
467,743 
10,861,781 
3,026,070 
634,200 
2,390,116 
1,323,348 
1045.92 
78.2 


75.4 76.1 79.5 


Southern Railway et al. | 


Vas I 


Canned Goods 


AuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLisHED WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Freight Rates Placed on Canned Food 


Not Unreasonable, Declares I. C. C. 


Complaint Against Railroads Serving Lower Mississippi 
River Valley Dismissed by Commission. 


‘ Rates charged on canned goods from 
Illinois Freight Association and central 
territories to points in the lower Mis- 
sissippi River valley are not unreason- 
able, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion found in a report made public July 
25. The Commission dismissed a com- 


plaint filed by the National Canners’ As- 
sociation et al., against the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company et al. The full 
text of the report follows: 


Exceptions were filed by complainants j 


in No. 17776 and by Armour & Company, 
intervenor, to the report proposed by 
the examiner in these consolidated cases. 

Complainants in No. 17776 are asso- 
ciations of canners of food products. 
They allege that the through commodity 
rates on canned goods, including canned 
milk, in carloads, from points in TIlli- 
nois freight association and central ter- 
ritories to Memphis, Tenn., New Or- 
leans, La., and other points in the lower 
Mississippi Valley are unjust and unreas- 
onable. We are asked to establish rea- 
sonable rates for the future. 

In the original report in No. 14096, 96 
I. C. C. 208, division 3 found that com- 
modity rates on canned goods, in car- 
loads, from points throughout the State 
of Wisconsin, and from St. Paul, Minn., 
to destinations in the lower Mississippi 
valley were not unjustly discriminatory 
or unduly prejudicial, but that the rates 
from Middleton, Wis., were unreasona- 
able to the extent that they exceeded 
the rates from Madison, Wis., by more 
than 2 cents per 100 popnds; that the 
rates from St. Paul, and points basing 
thereon, were unreasonable to the ex- 


less than the rates then in ffect; and 
that rates from points throughout the 
remainder of the territory under consid- 
eration were not unreasonable except 
where, and to the extent that, they ex- 
ceeded the lowest combination, using St. 
Louis, Mo., Milwaukee, Wis., and Chi- 





just entered in Investi- | 


Commerce Commission | 


1927 


cago and Cairo, Ill., as basing points. 

Subsequently upon petition of both 
parties thic case was reopened for further 
hearing, following which it was again 

assigned for hearing in connection with 
No. 17776. This hearing has now been 
had. Various shipping interests inter- 
vened in both cases on behalf of com- 
plainants. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railway in- 
tervened in behalf of defendants in No. 
17776. At the last hearing counsel of 
the National Canners Association asked, 
on behalf of this association, that its 
name be withdrawn from both cases. 

This action leaves the Evaporated Milk 
Association, manufacturers of canned 
milk, the only complainant in No. 17776. 
Rates will be stated in cents per 100 
pounds. 


Rates on Canned Goods 


To Mississippi Valley 

No. 17776. As the rates from Wis- 
consin are based on the rates from Chi- 
cago, which are among those assailed 

| in No. 17776, the reasonableness of these 
latter rates on canned goods from Illi- 
nois freight association and central ter- 
| ritories to the Mississippi valley will 
first be considered. Memphis, Tenn., Hel- 
ena, Ark., Greenville, Vicksburg, and 
Natchez, Miss., New Orleans, La., and 
Mobile, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla., may be 
considered as representative destinations 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

In Rates to, from, and between Points 
of Ohio River, 64 I. C. C. 306, herein- 
after referred to as I. & S. 1303, we re- 
vised the commodity rates from Ohio 
river crossings to the Mississippi valley 
and prescribed a key rate of 57 cents on 
canned goods, in carloads, from St. Louis 
and Louisville, Ky., to New Orleans. We 
further said in reference to canned goods 
and the other articles dealt with: 

“Rates on said commodities from Cin- 
cinnati and Ohio river crossings and from 
Chicago to the Mississippi valley shall 
not exceed rates which bear the same 
percentage relationships to the rates 

from St. Louis as the first-class rates 

from such points bear to the contempor- 
aneous first-class rates from St. Louis 
to the same points.” 

Under this readjustment the carriers 
having the direct routes to the Mississip- 
pi valley were denied fourth-section re- 
lief. Carriers operating to the valley 
through southeastern territory were tem- 
porarily given relief with the under- 
standing that such departures from the 

long-and-short-haul provision of the 
fourth section were later to be removed 





and the rates to both territories harmon- 
ized. 

Finally on July 1, 1923, all of the 
carriers reaching the Mississippi valley 
territory united in a revision of the rates 
upon a few selected articles over all 
routes. Canned goods was one of these 
articles. 

On October 15, 1924, the canned-good 
rates from Wisconsin were also increased 
to approximately the same extent from 
most points as the rates from Chicago in 
order to preserve the pre-existing differ- 
entials. Protest of these latter rate 
' changes was made by nen: in 


Northern Pacific Railway. 
June 6 Months 
1926 1926 


6,093,044 34,175,056 
1,407,492 5,969,350 
8,329,466 44,058,420 
1,423,844 7,080,945 
1,466,400 8,767,986 
2,676,292 15,723,336 
6,126,425 34,756,963 
2,203,044 9,301,457 
788,005 3,995,712 4,096,750 
1,414,586 3,679,077  5,196,11: 
1,764,615 5,752,515 7,525,561 
6682.28 6672.53 6682,30 
73.6 81.4 78.9 


1927 


51,815,314 
5,716,553 
41,338,867 
6,659,840 
8,656,345 
15,150,729 
33,654,620 
7,684,247 


5,625,636 
1,295,627 
7,653,255 
1,255,175 
1,524,061 
2,435,328 
5,794,084 
1,859,084 
673,296 
1,185,341 
1,560,263 
6668.33 
75.7 


tent that they exceeded rates 5 cents ;j 


No. 14096 two days before they were to 
become effective, but we did not suspend 
them. 

Comparison Is Made 

Of Rates and Earnings 


As proof of the unreasonableness of 
the canned-goods rates from St. Louis, 


' Chicagq@and points generally in central 


territory to the Mississippi valley, com- 
plainants compare the rates and earnings 
from a number of points in the territory 
or origin, including, besides those named, 
Vincennes and Indianapolis, Ind., Peoria, 
Iil., Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio, Detroit, 
Mich., Buffalo, N. Y., and Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with rates and earnings derived there- 
from on other commodities between the 
same points. 

Thus, the eanned-goods rate of 51 
cents from Chicago to Memphis, Tenn., 
527 miles, yields earnings of 19.4 mills 
per ton-mile and 34.8 cents per car-mile 
under the minimum of 36,000 pounds, or 
44.7 cents per car-mile under an average 
loading of 46,200 pounds. This is con- 
trasted with the rates on axle grease 
from Chicago to Memphis of 389.5 cents, 
minimum 30,000 pounds, earing 14.9 mills 
per ton-mile and 22.4 cents per car-mile. 

Another typical comparison is of the 
canned-goods rate of 84 cents from Buf- 
falo to New Orleans, 1,309 miles, with a 
rate for the same movement on fruits 
and vegetables of 63 cents. At the min- 
imum of 24,000 pounds the latter is 
shown to yield car-mile earnings only 
half as high as the canned-goods rate at 
its 36,000-pound minimum, and even a 
smaller percentage at the average load- 
ing of canned goods. 

Many similar comparisons are made 
with rates on different articles’ from the 


| points of origin to various destinations 


in the Mississippi valley, or applying in 
the opposite direction. All of them show 
the earnings under the canned-goods 
rates to be materially higher than under 
the comparative rates, especially the per- 
car and car-mile fevenue. 


Complainants urged that if, as stated | 


by defendants, the purpose of the re- 
vision was to eliminate violations of the 
fourth section, the method adopted has 
resulted in unreasonably higher rates 
to the valley points. The resulting in- 
creased in revenue, it is urged, has not 
been shown by defendants to be justified 
or needed. 

Morover, complainants say that the 
only fourth-section relief required is 
over the routes of defendants serving the 
Mississippi Valley and by way of the 
higher-rated intermediate southeastern 
territory, and if those desire to partici- 
pate in this traffic they should be com- 
pelled to do it at rates which are ade- 
quate for the carriers operating the di- 
rect routes. 

Approximation of Rates 


In Competitive Area 

Interveners in support of the com- 
plaint introduced exhibits to show that 
the first-class rates in the South pre- 


! scribed in Southern Class Rate Investi- 





gation, 109 I. C. C. 300, approximated 
80 per cent of the first-class rates in the 
Memphis-Southwestern Investigation, 77 
I. C. C. 473, for application in what is 
commonly , known as “9702” territory 


' west of the Mississippi, but that the cur- 


rent commodity rates on canned goods in 
the two territories are very nearly on 
the same level. 

If he canned-goods rates to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley bore the same percentage 
relationship to the first-class rates pre- 
scribed for the South in the above-cited 
decision as the canned-goods rates in 
9702 territory bear to their first-class 
rates, it is shown that the canned-goods 
rates to the valley would be materially 
lower. Thus the rate of 60 cents from 
St. Louis to New Orleans, 698 miles, 
would become 46 cents and the 64-cent 
rate from Cincinnati to New Orleans, 774 
miles, would become 52.5 cents. 

Even lower rates would result if the 
relationship with the respective fifth- 
class rates were used, and both complain- 
ants and interveners urge that, contrary 
to the present approximate equality of 
rates on canned goods in the two terri- 
tories, we have frequently stated that 
the rates should properly be higher in 
southwestern territory than in territory 
east of the Mississippi River. 

Defendants quote from ‘various deci- 
sions in which they say that this view 
was principally discussed, and insist that 
in practically every instance we were 
considering only the former depressed 
rates to Mississippi River points in com- 
parison with the rate level in the terri- 
tory west thereof. They say that no 
case can be discovered where such a 
statement was made in respect of rates 
such as the present canned-goods rate 
adjustment, which applies to southern 
territory as a whole and which represents 
an attempt to merge the adjustment of 
rates in the Mississippi Valley with that 
of the remainder of the South. 

The principle, moreover, limited, 
they say, to a statement that conditions 
in the Southeast do not warrant any 
higher level than in the Southwest. In- 
terveners compare typical ‘ rates to the 
Mississippi Valley with rates on many 
other articles rated fifth class, which on 
the average are shown to be consider- 
ably lower; and with lower rates on 
canned goods from points in the North 
to points in Louisiana west of the river. 

Defendants criticize all of complain- 
ants’ comparisons of the rates assailed 
on canned goods with rates on other 
articles between the territories under 
consideration upon the ground that in 
each instance the comparative rates 
have ot yet been revised to eliminate 
violations of the fourth section and to 
apply generally to the whole southern 
territory. They further criticize the use 
by complainants of certain rates apply- 
ing northbound only from gulf ports 
on imported articles such as binder twine 
and green coffee. 

These rates, they say, 
destinations in centra!) 


is 


are made to 
territory on a 
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Lumber 
IF reights on Lumber 


In Northwest Found 
Unduly Prejudicial 


Complainant Lumbermen 
Declared to Be at Disad- 
vantage Under Present 
System. 


Freight rates on lumber and other for- 
ést products, in carloads, from points in 
Oregon and Washington to destinations 
on the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway in Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
were found unduly prejudicial but not 
unreasonable or ,unjustly discriminatory 
in a decision just made public by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in No. 
17851, West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company (H. E. Byram, Mark 
W. Potter and Edward E. Brundage, re- 
ceivers thereof) et al. 

The full text of the report, py Divi- 
sion 8, dated July 12, follows: 

No exceptions were filed to the report 
proposed by the examiner. 

By complaint filed December 3, 1925, 
on behalf of lumber dealers in Oregon 
and Washington it is alleged that the 
combination rates on lumber and other 
forest products, in carloads, from points 
in those States on the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul (except the Bellingham 
branch), and the Great Northern, to 
destinations in Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota west 
of Duluth and Carigan Junction, Minn., 
on the main and brangch lines of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
hereinafter termed the Soo Line, are 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, 
and unduly prejudicial. The prayer is 
for the establishment of joint rates no 
higher than those in effect from the so- 
called coast group to the same destina- 
tions. 

Routes in Dispute. 

At the hearing defendants conceded 
that joint through rates on the so-called 
coast group basis from the territory of 
origin should be established. Ther car- 
riers, however, could not agree as to the 
routes over which such rates should ap- 
ply. The coast group basis now applies 
from the territory of origin to points 
east gnd west of the destinations on the 
Soo Line, and generally from pointts 
in the coast group other than those 
here considered to Soo Line destinations, 
via Spokane, Wash., in connection with 
the Spokane International and Canadian 
Pacific through Canada; also via Dakota 
junctions in connection with the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, arid Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Complainant contends that the rates” 


sought should apply over all routes now 
available from other points in the coast 
group. The Soo Line and the Spokane 
International assent to such routing. 
The Canadian Pacific is not named as 
a defendant. 

The other defendants insist that rout- 
ing should be restricted to lines within 
the United States and question our juris- 
diction to require the establishment of 
joint rates via Spokane in connection 
with the Spokane International and the 
Canadian Pacific through Canada. They 
urge that if joint rates are prescribed 
they should be made applicable over 
routes via Dakota junctions. Over these 
routes the Northern Pacific, Great North- 
ern, and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
would secure the long haul to which they 
assert they are entitled. The Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle is considered for rate- 
making purposes a part of the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern. Portland 
Chamber of Commerce v. O. R. R. & N. 

o., 19 I. C. C., 265, 283. 

Complainant at Disadvantage. 

Complainanit’s members are in active 
competition with mills which now enjoy 
the coast group rates over all routes, but 
the Soo Line markets are closed to them 
by reason of the fact that the present 
rates paid by complainant’s members are 
combinations of the local rates of the 
originating lines and the coast rates ap- 
plying from the western junction points, 
or combinations of the coast rates from 
the points or origin and the Soo Line’s 
local rates from the points of interchange 
to destination. The local rate presents 
the disadvantages to which complainant’s 
members are subjected. 


p 


Although joint through rates are now a 


in effect over routes through Canada from 
points other than those here considered 
with the coast group, we have no author- 
ity to require the establishment of joint 
rates over such routes. Elimination of 
Grand Trunk Ry. from Certain Routes, 
115 I. C. 609, 611. 

Upon this record we find that the 
rates assailed are not unreasonable or 
unjustly discriminatory but that it is and 
for the future will be unduly prejudicial 
for defendants to maintain higher rates 
on lumber and other forest. products, in 
carloads, from points in Oregon and 
Washington on the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle, the Chicago, Mikwaukee & St. 
Paul (except the Bellingham branch), 
and the Great Northern to destinations 
in Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota, west of Duluth and 
Carigan Junction, Minn., on the main 
and branch lines of the Minneapolis, St, 
Paul & Ste. Marie than the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained on like traf. 
fic to the same destinations from other 
points in the coast group. An approprie 
ate order will be entered. 


Two Authorized to Become 
Directors of Wheeling Road 


Frank E. Taplin, president of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway, 
and Charles F. Taplin, general counsel 
of the road, have been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
orders just made public to hold 
positions as directors on the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Railway, until further ore 
der of the Commission. 


a 
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Banking 
Railway Authorized 
To Issue $63,113.53 of 


Promissory Notes 





Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay 
Road to Substitute Obli- 
gations for Others in 


Existence. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 26 made public its report and 
order in Finance Docket No. 6225, au- 
thorizing the Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay 
Railway to issue $63,113.53 of promis- 
sory notes, in lieu of a like amount of 
notes heretofore issued. a 

The full text of the report, by Division 
4, dated July 19, follows: ; 

The Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Rail- 
way Company, a common carrier by rail- 
road engaged in interstate commerce, on 
February 15, 1927, filed an application 
for authority under section 20a of the 


Interstate Commerce Act to issue $175,- | 


000 of promissory notes. No objection 





to the granting of the application has | 


been presented to us. 
Had 37 Notes Outstanding. 

At the time the application was filed 
the applicant had outstanding 43 prom- 
issory notes aggregating $172,187.28. Of 
these notes, 37 of various face amounts 
aggregating $123,137.28, bearing interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, and 
having a maturity of two years or less, 
had been issued from time to time be- 
tween February 5, 1925, and June 11, 
1926, inclusive, to the United States Steel 
Products Company; three of various face 
amounts aggregating $34,000, dated re- 


spectively November 19, 1926, January | 


4, 1927, and January 21, 1927, bearing 


interest at the rate of 8 per cent per | 


annum, the first payable three months 
and the other two four months after 
date, had been issued the First National 
Bank of Panama City, Fla.; and three 
for $5,000 each dated February 10, 1927, 
bearing interest at the rate of 8 per 
cent per annum, and payable respectively 
in two, three, and four months after date, 
had been issued to the First National 
Bank of Dothan, Ala. 


The notes to the steel products com- | 


pany were issued in connection with the 
purchase of new rails and other track 
material. The applicant was authorized 
by our order of May 6, 1926, to issue 
to that company for such purposes $200,- 
000 of 5 per cent promissory notes, 
$100,000 thereof to mature one year and 
the rest two years after date. Of the 
notes to the steel products company out- 
standing at the time the application was 
filed, however, only 12, aggregating $55,- 
727.11, were issued under authority of 
that order, the rest, aggregating $67,- 
410.17, having been issued prior to the 
date of the order without our authoriza- 
tion. 


Since the application was filed four of | 


the authorized notes, aggregating $26,- 
610.08, and 19 of the unauthorized notes, 
aggregating $34,296.64, have been paid, 
leaving outstanding eight authorized 
notes, aggregating $29,117.03, and six 


unauthorized notes, aggregating $33,- | 
113.53 These six notes were issued on | 


*arious dates from December 16, 1925, 





to April 29, 1926, inclusive, and all ma- | 


ture two years after date. , 

The notes to the banks were issued 
to evidence the applicant’s indebtedness 
for money borrowed to pay taxes, wages, 
and bills for material and supplies. All 


were issued without our authorization. 
The notes to the First National Bank | 


of Dothall, Ala., were paid at maturity. 
“Those to the First National Bank of 
Panama City, Fla., were renewed at ma- 
turity for a period of four months, leav- 
ing outstanding an additional $30,000 of 
notes issued without our authorization. 
It appears that at the date of issue 
each of the notes issued without our 
authorization and now outstanding ag- 
gregated, together with all other then 
outstanding notes of the applicant of a 
maturity of two years or less, more than 
5 per cent of the par value of the ap- 
plicant’s outstanding securities. There- 


fore, all the notes issued without our | 


authorization are void. 


While the applicant asks authority to 


issue notes to replace all those issued 
to the steel products company and to 
the banks, it will be necessary for it to 
issue only $63,113.53 of notes, or an 
amount sufficient to replace the $33,- 
113.53 of void notes issued to the steel 
products company and the $30,000 of 


Bid notes issued to the First National 


| Foreign Exchange | 


Bank of Panama City, Fla. 

The new notes will be in the same 
form, for the same period, and at the 
same rate of interest as those to be 
replaced and, together with all other 
outstanding notes of a maturity of two 
years or less, will exceed 5 per cent 
of the applicant’s outstanding securities. 

We find that the issue of $63,113.53 
of promissory notes by the applicant as 
aforesaid (a) is for a lawful object 
within its corporate purposes, and com- 
patible with the public interest, which 
is necessary and appropriate for and con- 
sistent with the proper performance by 
it of service to the public as a common 
carrier, and which will not impair its 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 
is reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Addition Made to Bulletin 
Of Comptroller of Currency 





The following announcement has just 
been issued by the Bureau of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, Department of 
the Treasury: 

The following information was omitted 
from Bulletin No. 1787, issued on July 
18, 1927: 

The First National Bank of Osmond, 
Nebr., Charter No. 13101, should have 
been advertised as a conversion of the 
Farmers State Bank of Osmond, Nebr. 

The First National Bank of Mount 
Dora, Fla., Charter No. 13102, should 
have been advertised as a conversion of 
the Mount Dora Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Mount Dora, Fla. 
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Railway Capitalization 


| Intermediate Credit Banks Report Loans 


And Rediscounts $64,207,079 As of July 16 





Advances on Tobacco Are Largest With Those on Raisins 
Ranking Second. 


The 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks had a total of $64,207,079.73 in 
direct loans and rediscounts, as of July 


16, the Federal Farm Loan Board has | 


just announced. The loans were $14,- 
425,088.02 and the rediscounts $49,781,- 
991.77. The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: 


Statement of rediscounts, direct loans and advances upon the respective com- 
modities of the 12 Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, as of July 16, 1927, as shown 
by reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board: 


e Direct Loans Rediscounts Total 
Springfleld .ccccccccccvccsesecs $800,000.00 $498,214.07 $1,298,214.07 
BRINOLE: cccccsescvescecceeves: 3,265,506.59 1,638,245.35 4,903,751.94 
COlUMBIA , ccccccccccvccsceccsese wesevvesecene 7,018,959.41 7,018,959.41 
LOGGING ccctvccccccuececcodess  ZALOS100G0 124,684.70 2,317,441.16 
INGW OFIGENE: vccccsecsccssvcesee 474,317.47 5,324,428.53 5,798,746.00 
St. Louis ....... COCSeCeoCoeeeSs 916,705.12 1,428,043.49 2,344,748.61 


Sy POU. .ccves vecsceevceve 0 26,708.04 6,347,932.70 6,374,640.74 
Omaha ...... 546860080 6b0480% 219,455.77 5,374,573.27 5,594,029.04 
Wichita betG acs eeedeedeeses 281,450.57 1,664,315.50 1,945,766.07 
EAOUBUON oo. 0:00-66.00:06009500.0 660d, 88 6:00:408 601600 6,951,640.08 6,951,640.08 
BOPROlay .sccccvcccscvecccecese 5,343,739.42 8,119,634.50 13,463,373.92 
Spokane ....... eecccces bee 904,448.58 5,291,320.17 6,195,768.75 
ROE bivesesvescdecceteeeesce $14,425,088.02 $49,781,991.77 $64,207,079.79 
CLASSIFICATION OF REDISCOUNTS. 

District Agri. Credit National State 

Corporations Banks Banks 
SORINGHBIU iiurtecersbeeseeeerve $492,114.07 $6,100.00 Oi sca anew 
Baltimore ...... LERUSCCVEUNEUNASS LUUMIRCOUNED © Sib ree ENTE Ce 293,850.81 
GOLGI. cectesnescrccecsvecsss GPG ERCD  -cccccsacae ces 45,116.72 
LOUIBVINE. ..cccccccccvecsscecess UUOLUGE «ad dled ce beads 53,707.08 


Now Orleans sccccscccccscccvcsss 
St. Louis 


5,151,817.36 
1,208,335.53 


10,597.65 
54,965.00 





Whe PAUL vcsccseseccsevsscves GSC GGMGE kb sve sasww drs 72,370.86 
IMAG cco ceecde ececccececcss éssbeeeeames SOCCNS” =. vi eeu C teens 
WIGEIUN bcs cbecsecsecrseusseoss SAUTE. | Ove TOT 6. wet 56,520.77 
BOUSON cccsccceccccccsesoecncs COU COHOD.  bb.F TEKS ie eX 2,000.00 
BOERS svcesicccesésccveces GORGE «=—«- NG RE RENENSSE WNT SRE wReAe RR 
SPORENG 6.600866 0 ccesceereeawecs 3,172,881.53 SSRN CCR UANNS «| HORA ewee oe 
ROUNG 6-65 609640.6.060 064240508 $29,465,294.91 $37,262.64 $589,128.89 
District L-S Loan Savings Banks 
Companies & Trust Co’s. 
Baltimore ....... 656006 666060040600040606660 0008 Dvieéneeawcess $1,658.05 
INGW OFleans cecccevcccccscescetcccescseese wewes TAGGOUGES iiicesveueacs 
Ste MOUS cise 60:06 00600060660 000006600000 00 0066 TGR = ae dua cents 
Sh. PAW cc ccccocccsccccecsccvsecescesescseevece SOPOUCG . srivevecedass 
TIA 6b 600:0:056.5:06.606 000006 086 OC Cee Cees 5 s608 5,861,578:27 sccre peared 
WICKICN 55 60:6-66:56:6 60:00:00 6:0.0:606650000000 00860006 MOUFILURE ebb cam wes HH 
FAGUSTON cccccctcccseveseeccsecveseswscssees ecee  6,175,835.02 73,850.40 
BOCRCIOY 60686 6b 6 swe Reese ee SOOT HRNST CCAS ie eis BZOHMOCOO = iAvevivasicva 
SPORTS. 6 5c cedecovrcctwrsescetececsiccecteeves BPISAGECE iicdadiiscccva 
DOC We cio bin aaibtlesiatnat caren renee $19,614,796.88 $75,508.45 
Classification of direct loans: keley, $59,400; Spokane, $648,861.88; 


Tobacco—Springfield, $800,000; Balti- 
more, $3,230,937.63; Louisville, $2,192,- 
756.46; total, $6,223,694.09. 

Canned fruits and vegetables—Ber- 
keley, $244,204.03; Spokane, $229,500; 
total, $473,704.03. 

Raisins—Berkeley, $5,000,000. 

Wool—St. Paul, $26,708.04; Omaha, 
$219,455.77; Wichita, $131,450.57; Ber- 





U. S. Treasury Statement 
July 26 
(Made Public July 26, 1927) 


Receipts 

Customs receipts...... $2,180,551.42 
Internal-revenue receipts: 

Encome. taXss...06602, 768,501.58 

Miscellaneous inter- 

nal revenue....... 262,006.53 

Miscellaneous receipts. 1,670,528.11 

Total ordinary receipts 4,881,597.64 
Public-debt receipts... 76, 350.00 
Balance previous day.. 167,899,347.50 

PN ie 6s ssstshr arta 172,857,295.14 

Expenditures 

General expenditures. . $1,821,209.46 
Interest on public debt. 221,684.25 
Refunds of receipts.... 506,555.72 
Panama Canal.. ..... 12,600.47 
Operations in special 

MOCOUNES: <i0:00 so 006 9:3 111,428.97 
Adjusted service certifi- 

Gate TUNG. 665s cesesc 71,817.14 
Civil service retirement 

BEG cis rscices see x 9,864.18 
Investment of trust 

SE SoNew cece ees 99,318.81 

Total ordinary ex- . 

penditures ....... 2,631,628.06 

Public-debt expenditures 

chargeable against 


ordinary receipts .. 2,000,000.00 





Other public-debt ex- I 
penditures ......... 526,592.15 
Balance today........ 167,699,081.93 
Total, sc'sc ces eecees 172,857,295.14 





[By Telegraph.) 

New York, July 26. — The Federal 
Reserve Eank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

Europe: 













Austria (schilling)............. .14077 
Belgium (belga).............. 1390 
ee) ) ee eee 007231 
Czechoslovakia (krone)........ .029625 
Denmark (krone).............. .2673 
England (pound sterling)...... 4.8542 
Pinleand (markka)........000-- .025194 
emete £FPRRN: 2055s. ok ck eases: .0391 
Germany (reichsmark)......... .2877 
Greece (drachma)............. .013089 
Holland (guilder).............. .4006 
Hungary (pen@o)....-cccccceces .1744 
Ttaly (TIPR) i sccccccncceness 0544 
Norway (krone).....cccceces.-: 2582 
Dee SIGGU) -.°, . vcncemae eas s 1121 
Portugal (escudo).....ceceees: .0498 
AMIE CIRED ss 'n00 con nendseian’ .006098 
Spain (peseta).... .1707 
Sweden (krona).... .2678 
Switzerland (franc)... 1926 
Yugoslavia (dinar).........eee.- 017953 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael)........... .6483 
China (Hankow tael) 6441 
China (Shanghai tael).. .6246 
China (Tientsin tael)......... 6550 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 4903 
China (Mexican dollar) ....... 4455 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 4392 
China (Yuan dollar) ........... 4358 
eae CMUMORY 5s nk cas acces 3610 
Japan (yen) Sid Sg th Bh a's 4702 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar)..... 5596 
North America: 
Canada (dollar)... ..:.....0.. .998732 
PT OMA, 0 kd. US Gem adan .999156 
Mexico (peso) vier aes sees 468500 
Newfoundland (dollar)......... .996719 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold)........ 9655 
Brasil. (milreis).........cec oken 1181 
ORie' (G80) icc vasac cece cece 1201 
9986 


Uruguay (peso)......... eeccocpe 


oe 


{ 





| 


| 





total, $1,085,876.26. 
Cotton—New Orleans, $474,317.47; St. 
Louis, $2,473.70; Berkeley, $33,815.39; 
total, $510,606.56. 
Rice—St. Louis, $914,231.42. 
Olive oil—Berkeley, ..6,320. 
Coffee—Baltimore, $34,568.96. 
Prunes—Spokane, $26,086.70. 
Wheat—Wichita, $150,000. 





Canadian Deposits 
. Decrease $15,500,000 


Decline in Savings Attributed 
Partly to Investments in 
Stocks and Bonds. 


Partly due to the season and partly 
because the public is believed to be in- 
vesting more in stocks and bonds, a drop 
in savings deposits is recorded in the 
consolidated statement of Canadian char- 
ter banks, forwarded to the Department 
of ‘Commerce by the Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Toronto, J. Bartlett 
Richards. The report submitted by Mr. 


| Richards follows in full text: 


The consolidated statement of the 
Canadian chartered banks, as of May 
31, 1927, shows a recession of about $15,- 


| 500,000 in savings deposits, as compared 


with April, although the amount is still 
about $55,000,000 higher than in May, 
1926. 

This is the first drop in savings de- 
posits since September and brings the 
item down approximately to the point 
where it stood in February, 1927. The 
decrease, would, it is believed in Canada, 
be partly seasonal and partly due to the 
increasing public interest in the purchase 
of stocks and bonds. 

Demand deposits, on the other hand, in- 


| creased $18,500,000 during the month, to 


a point about $44,000.000 above the 
figure of May, 1926. Government ad- 
vances under the Finance Act were re- 
duced $12,100,000 during the month, to 
the very low point of $8,700,000, indi- 


‘ cating that the banks are having to rely 


very little on rediscounting. 

Among the assets, current loans in 
Canada increased only $281,000 during 
May but this, nevertheless, established 
a new high figure. Current loans abroad, 
on the other hand, declined over $22,- 
000,000 during the month. Investment 
in public securities and in municipal 
bonds increased altogether about $9,000,- 
000 during May. The only other assets 
to increase notably were call loans, which 
increased about $18,000,000 in Canada 
and $16,000,000 abroad. 


Railroad Asks Authoriiy 
To Operate Port Facilities 


The San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Rail- 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to oper- 
ate the port terminal facilities of Nueces 


| County, Navigation District No. 1, serv- 


ing the port of Corpus Christi, Tex., un- 
der a contract with the Navigation and 
Canal Commission. 

The facilities include wharves, a trans- 
fer shed and 4.37 miles of track. 





Tennessee C-ntral Asks 


For Right to Sell Bonds 





The Tennessee Central Railway has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue and sell 
$410,000 of its first mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds, the nominal issue of which 
had previously been authorized by the 
Commission. It is proposed to sell the 
bonds at not less than 95 to reimburse 
the treasury for expenditures from in- 
come for additions and betterments and 
equipment, 








Municipal Costs 


Cost of Governing 
Scranton, Pa., Given 


Department of Commerce 
Announces Financial Sta- 
tistics for Year Ending 
December 31, 1926. 


The Department of Commerce  an- 
nounces a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the city corporation of Scran- 
ton, Pa., for the fiscal year ending De- 
cember 31, 1926. It should be noted 
that in order to put the city of Scranton 
on a basis comparable with those cities 
in which the schools are a part of the 
city corporation, the figures here given 
include the transactions of the Board of 
Education of Scranton for the fiscal year 
closing July 5, 1926. 


Maintenance Expense. 


The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments of 
Scranton, Pa., for the fiscal year ending 
December 31, .1926, amounted to $4,- 
191,827, or $29.31 per capital. In 1925 
the comparative per capita for main- 
tenance and operation of general depart- 
ments was $28.42, and for 1917, $12.98. 
Payments for the operation of public 
service enterprises (markets) amounted 
to $302; interest on debt, $242,063; and 
outlays for permanent improvements 
$740,661. The total payments, therefore, 
for expenses of general departments 
and public service enterprises, interest, 
and outlays, including schools, were 
$5,174,353. 

The total payments for the schools 
amounted to $2,455,694. Of this amount 
$2,243,800 represents the expenses for 
maintenance; $88,184, interést on debt; 
and $123,710, outlays. The totals in- 
clude all payments for the year, whether 
made from current revenues or from the 
proceeds of bond issues. 

Total Revenue Receipts. 

The total revenue receipts of Scranton 
for 1926, including schools, were $5,673,- 
196, or $39.67 per capita. This was 
$1,239,504 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
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Farm Loans 


| Freight Rates on Canned Goods Reasonable 
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[Continued from Page 6.] 


basis of competition with rates from 
eastern ports to the same destinations, 
and afford no measure of reasonableness 
for canned-goods ‘rates in the opposite 
direction. They assert also that the 
comparisons, generally, are made with- 
out regard to the nature of the com- 
modity, its value, transportation char- 
acteristics, or the circumstances dictat- 
ing the establishment of the rates. 

The mere showing of per-car earn- 
ings on canned goods larger than on 
such dissimilar articles as kitchen safes 
and axle grease is not sufficient to estab- 
lish unreasonableness, they contend, ‘as 
otherwise no rates could successfully 








843 more than the total payments in- 
cluding those for permanent improve- 
ments. This excess of revenue receipts 
is reflected in cash balances, not shown 
in this summary. The revenue receipts 
for the school district amounted to 
$2,627,883. 

Property taxes represented 76.2 per 
ent of the total revenue for 1926, 79.9 
per cent for 1925, and 74.5 per cent for 
1917. The increase in the amount of 
property taxes collected was 114.8 per 
cent from 1917 to 1925, and 12.2 per cent 
from 1925 to 1926. The per capita prop- 
erty taxes were $30.24 in 1926, $27.09 
in 1925, and $13.22 in 1917. 


Net Indebtedness. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets )of Scran- 
ton on December 31, 1926, was $4,416,- 
454, or $30.88 per capita. Of the total 
net indebtedness $2,092,049 was for the 
schoois. In 1925 the per capita debt was 
$29.63, and in 1917, $21.93. 

For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in Scranton subject to ad 
valorem taxes for city corporation was 
$123,922,325. The levy for all purposes 
for 1926 was $5,567,035, of which $2,- 
183,083, or 39.2 per cent, was levied for 
the city corporation; $2,354,524, or 42.3 
per cent, for the schools; and $1,029,428, 
or 18.5 per cent, for the county. The per 
capita tax levy for the city, school, and 
county was $38.93 in 1926, $44 in 1925, 
and $17.89 in 1917. 

In Pennsylvania there is no levy of 
the general property tax for State pur- 


for permanent improvements, and $498,- | Poses. 





| 
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withstand attack until all had reached a 
common level. 

In answer to evidence of interveners 
that the fifth-class rates prescribed by 
us for the South are on a higher level 
than fifth-class rates in central territory, 
and that the commodity rates on canned 
goods to the Mississippi Valley likewise 
bear a higher percentage relationship, 
approximating 150 per cent in each case, 
defendants state that it must be assumed 
that the respective class rate scales were 
prescribed as reasonable for application 
upon commodities so rated in the two 
territories; that in several cited decisions 
we found the fifth-class rates reason- 
able for application upon condensed milk 
in northern territory; and that, accord- 
ingly, to the extent that the commodity 
rates on canned goods assailed are lower 
than fifth-class they are a concession to 
shippers not enjoyed by shippers in other 
territories or between other points where 
canned goods or other articles rated 
fifth-class move on the class rates. 

The fact that we reduced the class 
rates in southern territory is no reason 
in defendants’ opinion, for requiring a 
corresponding reduction in the commodity 
rates on canned goods, as one of the 
reasons advanced for reducing the class 
rates was to permit the cancellation of 
commodity rates on many atticles and 
allow the traffic to move on the class 
basis. é 

Defendants rely strongly on the cir- 
cumstances inspiring the revision of the 
canned-goods rates as proof of their rea- 
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sonableness. They insist that the deci- 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : 4 ‘ sion in I, & S. 1808 indicated that the 
To Destinations in Mississippi Valley | 


rates prescribed therein were consid- 
ered by us as temporary rates and were 
constructed upon an equalization of rev- 
enue basis and not as reasonable max- 
imum rates. 

Statements in subsequent decisions are 
also cited to show that the measure of 
reasonableness of these rates was not 
considered or their relationship to the 
level of rates in other territories. 

Defendants insist that the rates on 
canned goods to the Mississippi valley 
cannot be considered apart from the ad- 
justment to the whole southern terri- 
tory, of which they form a component 
part. Bearing in mind the desire of car- 
riers serving the Mississippi valley 
through southeastern territory to con- 
tinue to participate in this traffic and 
the improbability that we would grant re- 
lief from the fourth section, defendants 
contend that any forced reduction in 
rates to points in the valley would nec- 
essarily extend to southeastern destina- 
tions. 

Prior to July 1, 1923, rates to the lat- 
ter points from central territory were 
made on the combination of factors to 
and from the Ohio river, but in revising 
the rates to avoid departures from the 
fourth section in connection with rates 
to the more distant points in the valley, 
this basis was abandoned. 

To be continued in the issue of 

July 28. z 
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Eleven Service Bureaus 


in the Inquiry Division of The United States Daily 
| (Available to Subscribers Without Charge ) 


Do you know what they are? | 
Do you know what they’Ill do for you? 
Are you using them? 


Telegraphic Information Service 


When emergencies arise we are glad to answer your inquiry by 


telegraph if you so direct, supplementing that answer if necessary 
by further information and documents sent you by mail. Imagine 
how valuable such a service might be to you in an emergency! 


Public Documents Service 


Perhaps one of the three hundred Government divisions has issued 
a bulletin or report on the very problem now troubling you. If so, 
you should have it. Tell us specifically what information you need, 
and we will undertake to locate and send you the Government 
documents which give you the answer. 

Every day there is in The United States Daily a list of new 
Government publications just issued. Tell our Public Documents 
Service which of them you want and we will see that you get them. 

These reports and books are sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents of the Government at Washington, but to get them you 
must send cash in advance in money order or ‘currency form. 
There is always the possibility of delay. 

This is where our Public Documents Service helps you. By 
means of a highly developed courier system, we can get the proper 
documents for you and mail them to you immediately. Instead of 
asking you to send money for them in advance, we will get them, 
pay for them, mail them to you, and bill you what they cost. 


Legislative Inquiries Bureau 
Do you want to get a copy of a Federal law or bill? Would you 
like the date of enactment of a particular piece of Federal legisla- 


tion? Ask the Legislative Inquiries Bureau of The United States 
Daily. As a subscriber, you are entitled to this service without 
charge. 


Patent, Trade Mark and 
Copyright Decisions Service 


The United States Daily in its pages covers Patent Office decisions 
and rulings more completely than it has ever done before. In this, 
therefore, we can again be of service. Our patent, trade mark, and 
copyright decisions files are open to you through this service—ask 
about any decision or ruling and we will get it for you. If vou 
desire the services of an attorney for actual searches in the Patent 
Office or in the Office of the Register of Copyrights, we sliall be 
glad to suggest several. The services of this division are limited 
strictly bv the Patent Office. 


Photostat Service 


Occasionally a public document is out of print—our Photostat 
Service then steps in and photographs it for vou at cost. If you 
ask for a certain piece of information or a decision which appeared 
in a former issue of The United States Daily, and that issue is no 
longer in stock in Washington, our Photostat Service will supply 
you with the item at low cost, photographically reproduced. 


Commercial Inquiries Bureau 





There are almost as many kinds of questions asked by business 
firms as there are business firms themselves. Manufacturing, pro- 
ducing, marketing, advertising, exporting, importing, distributing, 
wholesaling, retailing, consuming—questions from every branch of 
business. The Commercial Inquiries Bureau of The United States 
Daily offers to act as your contact in touch with the proper Govern- 
ment office for the answer to your question. No matter what it is, 
let us have it, and the chances are good that the answer can 
promptly be found for you. 


Tax Decisions Service 


Wherever your question on the subject of taxes does not require 
legal services, we can give you the answer. If you want to know 
about some previously rendered tax decisior. that might affect your 
interests, ask us. If vou want to learn the status of your income 
tax report, ask us to tell you what papers to fill out, send them to us 
with your power of attorney, and we will obtain for you the infor- 
mation you seek. 


General Statistics Bureau 


When one remembers that there are more than three hundred 
divisions in the Government one realizes the valuable collections of 
statistics available in their active files, and in their archives. I[t is 
the work of this Bureau to consult with the proper Government 
divisions to get for you the answers to your requests for statistics. 


Historical Inquiries Bureau : 
It is little known that Washington holds the greatest amount of 
authoritative historical information available in America. This 
Bureau will be delighted to receive your questions on historical 
subjects and obtain from the proper Government sources the an- 
swers thereto. 


Legal Decisions Service 


The United States Daily publishes all Supreme Court decisions in 
full, with dissenting opinions, during the same week handed down. 
It publishes Federal decisions from all Federal courts on almost 
every conceivable subject—those decisions involving new prin- 
ciples are selected and printed in this paper. The Legal Decisions 
Service will supply you with a copy of any decision which has ap- 
peared in our pages. If we do not have an extra copy of the decision 
on hand we can send you a photostat of it at cost. 


Back Copies Service 


Some subscribers keep their copies of The United States Daily. 
Others don’t. In the latter case we are glad to comply with any 
reasonable request for back copies, without charge. If our extra- 
copy file for a particular issue has been exhausted, we will be glad 
to supply a photostat of any article or page at cost. You may at 
any time need this service. Most publications make a charge to 
sbscribers for back copies, because they are valuable, but we don’t. 


No charge is made to subscribers for the services of the above eleven service bureaus of the Inquiry 
Their assistance is, however, available ONLY to subscribers. 


Division of The United States Daily 
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Profits 


Income From Gift Declared to Be Difference 
Between Cost and What Donee Gets at Its Sale 


Decisions Rendered 
In Two Tax Cases 


Circuit Court of Appeals Passes 
On Claims for Recovery 
on Tax. 


FRANK W. Bowers, COLLECTOR V. ELIzA- 
peTH C. TAFT AND FRANK W. BOWERS, 
CoLLEcToR v. GILBERT C. GREENWAY, 
Jn., Crrcutt Court oF APPEALS, SEC- 
OND CIRCUIT. 

The measure of income from a gift of 
property is the difference between the 
cost of the property to the donor and 
what the donee receives forthe property 
when it is sold, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Second Circuit, held herein. 

Cadwalader, Wickersham & E Taft, 
Clarence Castimore and Henry W. raft 
for Elizabeth C. Taft; Baldwin, Hutc 1ins 
& Todd, Robert A. Young and E. Ray- 
mond Shepard for G. C. Greenway, Jr., 


and Charles H. Tuttle and Samuel C. | 


Coleman for the Collector. 
Before Manton, Learned Hand, 
Swan Circuit Judges. 


follow: 

Writ of error to the District Court for 
the Southern District 
tions by Elizabeth C. 
Greenway, Jr., 
Collector of Internal Revenue, defend- 
ant, to recover for income taxes paid 
under protest. Judgments for plaintiffs: 
defendant appeals. Reversed. 

Opinion of Manton, Circuit Judge: 

These cases were argued together and 
will be considered in one opinion. — 
defendant-in-error, Miss Taft, received 
a gift from her father of 150 shares of 
the common stock of the Nash Motors 
Company; 100 shares in December, 1921, 
and 50 shares in March, 1922. They 
were transferred on the books of the 
corporation in her name on December 
26, 1922, when she became the record 
owner thereof. They were obtained by 
her father as a bonus in connection with 
the purchase of preferred stock of the 
Nash Motors Co. 


shares of preferred on each share of 
commgn stock to the stockholders of 
record on December 26, 1922. Asa re- 
sult, she became the owner of 750 shares 
of common and 450 shares of preferred 
stock. 
in 1923, she sold 200 shares of common 
and 130 shares of preferred stock for 
$34,345.30. The market value of her 150 
shares of common at the time she re- 
ceived the gift from her father was 
$42,350. The stock which she sold in 
1923 brought $11,708, more than it was 
worth when she received it. 
her income tax return and paying the 
same for 1923, she included the entire 
gain of the sale of the stock sold by her 
as income for that year. This was re- 
quired by Sec. 202(a) of the Revenue 
Act’ of 1921. 
basis of the original return and there- 
after protested against the tax upon the 
full amount of the proceeds, arguing 
that she should have been required to ac- 
count, as income, for the difference be- 
tween the value of the stock when she 


acouired it and the price at which she had | 


sold it, to wit, $11,708.80. 


Stock Sold 
At a Profit 


to recover a iax paid under protest as 
income tax for the vear 1922, payment 
being made in 1923. The stock sold by 
this defendant-in-error was also a gift 
made by his brother to him. The stock 
was likewise sold at a profit. 
The statute involved, Sec. 
of the Revenue Act of 1921, provides: 
“(a) That the basis for ascertaining 
the gain derived or less sustained from 


February 28, 1913, shall be the cost of 
such property; except that—” 

“(2) In the case of such property, ac- 
quired by gift after December 31, 1920, 


the basis shall be the same as that which | 
it would have in the hands of the donor | 


or the last preceding owner by whom 
it was not acquired by gift. If the facts 
necessary to determine such basis 


shall, if possible, obtain such facts from 
such donor or last preceding owner, or 
any other person cognizant thereof. 
the Commissioner finds it impossible to 


obtain such facts, the basis shall be the | 
value of such property as found by the | 


Commissioner as of the date or approxi- 
mate date at which, according to the best 
information the Commissioner is able to 
obtain, such property was acquired by 
such donor or last preceding owner.” 


Income from Gifts 
Considered As Profit 


A profit resulting from the conversion 
of capital assets is income within the 
Sixteenth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. Merchants Loan & Trust Co. v. 
Smietanka, 255 U. S. 509; Eldorado Coal 
& Mining Co. v. Mager, 255 U. S. 522; 
Walsh v. Brewster, 255 U. S. 536. Income 
from gifts is treated in the same manner 
as income from other sources, and income 
has been defined as gain derived from 
capital and labor or from both combined 
provided it be understood to include 
profit or gain through a sale or conver- 
sion of capital assets. Eisner v. Macom- 
ber, 252 U. S. 189. The statute here at- 
tached recognized this definition of in- 
come and measures the profit or loss 
upon the sale or conversion of the gift 
as a difference between the price which 
the donor paid for it and the price which 
the donee obtained. The value of the 
property at the time the donor trans- 
ferred it to the donee is ignored and Con- 
gress, in effect, charged the gift with the 
tax which the donor would have paid had 


and | 


‘ - | donee, 
The majority and dissenting opinions | 
Purpose To Prevent Loss 
| Of Income While Held 
of New York. Ac- | 
Taft and Gilbert C. 
against Frank Bowers, | represented within 
| donor during the period 


| come, even though a gift intervenes. Th 
| transfer 


The | ‘ ‘ 2 ‘ 
| doing this, Congress imposes no tax upon 


In February, 1923, the ~~ 
Nash Motors Co. declared a stock divi- | ’ 


. res mmon and three | ~~ 
dend-of four shares of cor | sition the donor would have been, in so 


| far as taxation is concerned. 


| as in violation of the Fifth Amendment. 


| The power of Congress to tax as per- 
| mitted under the Sixteenth Amendment 


i | of the gift, irrespective of its value, as 
In making | g thing which is transferred is essential 


der the law, the gift may be worth less 


| ing part of the profits with the Govern- 


; 5 . | ment—that part which had accumulated 
In Mr. Greenway’s case, the action 1s 


| come tax statute. 
202(a) (2) | 


256 U. 
| an execution of the main design of 


a sale or other disposition of property, | 
real, personal, or mixed, acquired after | 


are | 
unknown to the donee, the Commissioner | 


If | 


ae 


he received the market value for it at 
the time of the gift. 

The arguments of the defendants-in- 
error are that a gift is in the nature of 
capital assets and that no tax is imposed 
upon the gift as such. The arguments 
further are that by taxing as income the 
difference between the cost to the donor 
and the price realized by the donee, the 
tax is being imposed upon the corpus of 
the gifts themselves and that Sec. 213(b) 
of the statute forbids this. But the ques- 
tion is whether the method adopted by 
Congress for measuring income is, in 
the case of the donee, a reasonable one 
in the aid of the purposes of Federal in- 
come taxation. Section 213(b) does not 
define what is income from a gift. The 
defendants-in-error accede to the position 
that, what each received when they sold } 
the property, if it shows an increase; is 
a profit but in measuring it, the price 
at the date each received the gift must be 
assumed to be its worth to them. But 
Congress has measured otherwise and it 
pays, in protecting the Government 
against loss of revenue, it is proper | 
that where the donee pays nothing, it 
accepts as a measure of gain or loss the 
cost to the donor without reference to 
its actual value when received by the 


The obvious purpose of Sec. 202(a) | 
(2) was to prevent the loss of income 
the profit to the 
he held the | 
property before he made his .gift. Con- 
gress has determined that this 
increment shall be recognized 


same 
as in- 


by gift is but a 
ownership in the specific property. 


change of 
In 





an unrealized gain. The value of the | 
property is ignored or not taken into ac- 
count until the property finally dis- 
posed of in such a way that it could be | 
determined that the owner made either | 
a gain or a loss and, until there is a 
sale, there is no necessity for measuring 
income nor is there an opportunity to 
do so.. This avoids tax evasion or tax 
avoidance. This statute puts the donee, 
who pays nothing for the property and 
therefore, loses nothing on any | 
theory of economic principle, in the po- 


is 


Nor does this method of taxation sug- 
gest that the statute is unconstitutional 
' 


a tax should be shown to be arbitrary | 
and capricious before it is condemned. | 


must be recognized as well as protection 
under the Fifth Amendment. The method 
of the statute which regards the corpus 


to the entire taxing scheme. The method 
results in no greater tax than that which 
would have been imposed upon the donor | 
and th donee, if each had been asked to | 


| pay a proportion of the tax based upon 
She paid a tax upon the | 


the amount of the increment when in the 
hands of each. Only the income from 
the gift is affected by the statute. It is 
not the donee’s income from other | 
sources. The statute is prospective in | 
operation and relates to gifts made after 

a certain date. A donee must, therefore, | 
be charged with the knowledge that un- 


to him because of the necessity of shar- 


up to the time he had received the gift. 
The argument against the constitu- 
tionality of the section loses sight of 
the fact that the statute is directed to- 


| ward a’means for collecting the revenue 


which is made available under the in- 
Knowlton v. Moore, 
S. 41; N. Y. Trust Co. v. Eisner, 
S. 345. 


178 U. 

The statute may, indeed, he said to be 
the 
income tax act. That it proper to 
ignore the value of property at the time 
of the gift is illustrated by the excess 
profits tax. A tax upon a donor for 
making a gift is not in violation of the 
Constitution. Anderson v. MeNeir, 16 
F. (2d) 970 (United States Daily, Yearly 
Index Page 4254, Volume I). 

The Supreme Court said in LaBelle 
Iron Works v. United States, 256 U. S 
377: 

“Nor can we regard the act—in basing 
‘invested capital’ upon actual costs to 
the exclusion of higher estimated values | 
—as productive of arbitrary discrimina- 
tions raising a doubt about its constitu- 
tionality under the due process clause 
of the Fifth Amendment. The difficulty 
of adjusting any system of taxation so 
to precisely equal in its 
bearing is proverbial, and such nicety is 
not even required of the States under 
the equal protection clause, much less 
of Congress under the more general re- 
quirement of due process of law in tax- 
ation. Of course it will be understood 
that Congres has very ample authority 
to adjust its income taxes according to 
its discretion within the bounds of 
geographical uniformity. Courts have 
no authority to pass upon the properity 
of its measures; and we deal with the 
present criticism only for the purpose of 
refuting the contention, strongly urged, 
that the tax is so wholly arbitrary as to 
amount to confiscation.” 


1s 


as render, it 


Value When Acquired 


Is Point Considered 

So here Congress, in effect,» has said 
that notwithstanding the value of the 
property, from an economic standpoint 
for the purpose of this taxatién, that 
value is ignored and only the value when 
the property was acquired by the donor 
is considered, This is deemed necessary 
to the enforcement of this aspect of the 
Income Tax Law where a gift is made 
and where a profit or loss is afterwards 
realized and it becomes necessary to 
make proper measurement thereof. Al- 


| sells it and 


| hands. 


| to save it. 
| be good in whole or not at all. 


until he sells. 


|_incomes, 


; whole 
| donee, and if there be no injustice cer- 
| tainly it is not within the Fifth Amend- 


Profit of Disposal 
Regarded as Income 


Judge Interprets Intent of Con- 
gress in Passing Revenue 


Bill. 


though popularly the gift has a fixed 
value at the date of transfer, there is 
no Constitutional objection, for income 
tax purposes, in rejecting or in ignoring 
that fact and holding that the rights 
transferred by the gift which include the 
increment while in the hands of the 
donor, are subject to the tax. No one 
would have doubted the power of Con- 
gress to impose a tax upon the donor 
at the time of the gift and the tax could 
have been measured by the difference be- 
tween the price he paid for it and its 
value when he transferred it. Nor could 
it be criticized if the donee was left to 
pay the balance of the tax based upon 
the difference’ between the value on the 
date of acquisition and the value on the 
date of sale. The statute does no more 
than tax the donee for a gift when he 
measures that income for 
income tax purposes as based upon the 
difference between the cost when ac- 
quired by the donor and the "price real- 
ized by the donee. It is not capricious 
to put property acquired by gift in a 
special class and to tax it differently 
from property acquired by purchase. 
Bowman v. Cont. Oil Co., 256 U. S. 642; 
Brushaber v. Union Pac. R. R. Co., 240 
U. S. 1; Thomas vy. U. S. 192, U. S. 363. 


| It is sufficient for the main purposes of 
| the Sixteenth Amendment and the in- 


come tax enactments pursuant thereto, 
if the method of taxation is consistent 
with the entire scheme of taxation and 


| the tax imposed by that method may not 
| be considered direct. 


We think that Congress in levying the 
tax here was well within its constitu- 
tional power in creating a classification 
which was reasonable and neither the 
tax nor the method of enforcing it was 
arbitrary or capricious. Barclay & Co. v. 
Edwards, 267 U. S. 442. 

The judgments below 
with costs. 

Judge Swan dissent. 


are reversed 


| Law Held Sustainable 


As Whole Or Not At All 


Opinion of L. Hand, Circuit Judge 


While th : bsol | (concurring): 
i | WHO *S ower to tax solute, | 
After the receipt of this stock | e power to tax is not absolute 


In each of these cases the amount of 
the tax does not exceed the increase in 
value of the gift while in the donee’s 
Strictly speaking, the question 
does not therefore arise whether Con- 
gress may, as a tax on income, seize“any 
part of the increase m value of the gift 


; before the donee accepted it. 


I am not entirely sure that a tax, if 
limited to the increase in the donee’s 
hands, might not be calculated upon the 


; difference between what the donor paid 


and the donee got. At the argument, I 
was disposed to think that these cases 
might be decided on some such reason- 
ing, but it is pretty clear that that would 


| make a new statute. 


Congress did not mean so to limit the 
tax. In the first place the results would 
be so capricious that the validity of the 
law might be doubtful, and in the sec- 


| ond, such revenue would be lost which 
| was certainly intended to be reached. 


We may hardly so far strain the law 
So I think that this act must 
No increase in value not 


realized in 


| cash can be taxed as income under the 
| Sixteenth Amendment; 


that was very 
deliberately decided in Eisner v. Macom- 
ber, 252 U. S. 189. If so, it is impossible 


; to tax the increase in the donor’s hands 
| at all; it is not income, though at any 
| time by a sale he could 


have made it 
such. 

The same increase is as little income, 
even after it has passed to the donee, 
However, it seems to me 
equally clear that when he does, there 


| has been gain which is in every sense 


income, to the extent of the difference 
between what the donor paid and the 
donee got. 


I am not concerned for the moment 


| with whose gain it is; but that the whole 


gain is income cannot, I submit, be dis- 
puted. If it is important, I suggest that 
the language of the Amendment itself 
gives Congress power to lay “taxes on 
” not on persons. 
there is a 


Therefore, subject-matter 


| which Congress may tax without appor- 
tionment, and part of which, after Eisner 
| v. Macomber, it could not tax in any 


other way, except perhaps as an excise. 


Just To Regard Gain 
As Income Of Donee 


I can see no injustice in regarding the 
of this gain as income of the 


ment. Suppose that the law charged the 
corpus of the gift while in the donor’s 
hands with an inchoate tax at specified 
rates, to be calculated upon its increase 
whenever it was sold. 

The donee in accepting such a gift 
would take it subject to that charge, 
though its amount would remain unde- 
termined until he sold. I can see nothing 
unconstitutional in that, nor in impos- 
ing upon him a corresponding duty in 
personam because of his acceptance. 

So far as that would 
tainty, arising from fluctuation in value 
of the gift after acceptance, it would be 
entirely within the donee’s control, for 
he may sell when he likes, and could 
searcely complain of any increase which 
might result from his delay, 

It iv true that Congress has gone fur 
ther than that, because it has made the 
whole gain a part of his income for the 
year in which he sells. But again, so far 
as that is dependent upon the amount of 
his other income, he can reckon with it 
when he accepts the gift, and of any sub- 


involve uncer- j 


| Hartford 


Incomes 


sequent fluctuation he takes his chance, 
precisely as he does of fluctuation in the 
value of the gift. 

Therefore, I fail to see any oppression 
in this method of calculating the tax 
upon what, as I have said, appears to me 
an unquestionable subject-matter for 
taxation. In Lynch y, Turrish, 247 U. 8S. 
211, the gain had accrued before the 
Amendment went into effect. 

I read Gray v. Darlington, 15 Wall. 
63, in the same sense, though perhaps it 
was only a forerunner of Bisner v. 
Macomber, 252 U. §, 189. People ex rel. 
Brewster v. Wendell, 196 App. Div. 596, 
dealt with a statute which sought to tax 
the donor, and was void where Bisner v. 
Macomber is law. 

That the statute is reasonably ancillary 
to a valid constitutional purpose seems to 
me as plain as in Rice v. Eisner, 16 Fed. 
(2) 358 (C. C. A. 2) (United States Daily 
Yearly Index, Page 4062, Volume I), that 
the practice, if permissible, will become 
a common contrivance to frustrate that 
purpose, I have no doubt whatever. 

I concur with my Brother Manton. 


Dissenting Opinion \ 
By Circuit Judge Swan 

Opinion of Swan, Circuit Judge (dis- 
senting): I am unable to agree with 
the result reached by my colleagues. 
Section 202(a) (2) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921 attempts to include as income of 


the donee, sustained upon sale of the | 


gift, the increment in value which ac- 
crued during the time the property was 
owned by the donor, or by his predeces- 
sor in title if the donor himself received 
it as a gift. It has been established 


that Congress may not tax as income , 


what in fact is not income without ap- 
portioning the tax according to the con- 
stitutional requirement. Eisner v. Ma- 
comber, 252 U. S. 189. Property ob- 
tained by gift is capital, not income in 
the hands of the donee upon its receipt. 
Edwards v. Cuba Railrvad, 268 U. S. 
628; United States v. Oregon-Washing- 
ton &c. Co., 251 F. 211 (C. C. A. 2). This 
is expressly recognized by the declara- 
tion of section 213(b) (3) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921 to the effect that gross 
income shall not include the value of 
property acquired by gift but only the 
income from such property. But section 
202 defines the income from such prop- 
erty as including the increment in value 
which accrued before the donee became 
owner of the property. This is an at- 
tempt to declaxe to be income of the 
donee, when realized by sale of the gift, 
something which was part of the donee’s 
capital before the sale. 

In Doyle v. Mitchell Bros. Co., 247 
J. S. 179, Mr. Justice Pitney speaking 
for a unanimous court, said: 

“In order to determine whether there 
has been gain or loss, and the amount 
of the gain, if any, we must withdraw 
from the gross proceeds an amount suffi- 
cient to restore the capital value that 
existed at the commencement of the 
period under consideration.” 

It was held that where the increase 
in capital value occurred before passage 
of the taxing act, such increase is not 
taxable as income upon sale of the prop- 
erty. At similar decision as to the In- 
come Tax Act of 1913 appears in Lynch 
v. Turrish, 247 U. S. 221. I am unable 
to see why these cases are not applica- 
ble. The period under consideration in 
determining the gain realized by the tax- 
payer donee is the period of the donee’s 
ownership. Only by giving an unreal 
valuation to the capital of the donee, 
namely, the cost of the gift to the donor 
or his precedessor in title, is it possible 
to consider the total gain above such 
cost as income to the donee realized by 
his sale. It does not seem to me a suffi- 
cient answer to say that the donee ac- 
cepts the gift with knowledge that Con- 
gress has declared it to have this 
fictitious valuation for income tax pur- 
poses. The tax is not an excise on the 
privilege of accepting the gift; it is an 
income tax, and the taxpayer’s income 
must be a gain derived from his capital, 
or his labor, or his labor, or from both 
combined. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that the 
judgments should be affirmed. 


Decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
Published July 26, 1927. 


Commis- 
Docket 


*Alger Melton, Petitioner, v. 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 
No. 5699. 

1, Partnership or Joint Venture. Upon 
the evidence, held, that respondent erred 
in treating Ed Sheegog & Company as 
a partnership rather than as a joint ven- 
ture. The petitioner, being one of the 
joint adventurers rather than a partner, 
is therefore taxable on actual receipts 
rather than on an undistributed share of 
profits. 

2. Dividends. Upon the evidence, held, 
that petitioner was not a stockholder in 
the Fisher-Whaley Oil Company. 

3. Conflict of Laws. Whether a part- 
nership exists between certain individ- 
uals who agree in one State to buy and 
operate an oil lease in another State is 
governed by the laws o° the State where 
the agreement is made rather than the 
State where the agreement is to be car- 
ried out. 

*Adolph Hirsch & Company, Petitioner, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 3230. 

Upon the evidence, held, that the pe- 
titioner and the Brazilian Rubber Planta- 
tion and Development Company were af- 
filiated during the calendar year 1920. 
The Hanchett Bond Company, Petitioner, 

v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Docket No. 8703. 

Evidence held insufficient to establish 
the reasonableness of salaries claimed as 
a deduction for business expenses in 
1919. 
tiat & Cap 
tioner, v. Commissioner 
Revenue, Docket No. 7400. 
Jurisdiciion, The Board has nol juris- 


diction to redetermine the tax of a year 
f 


Company, Peti- 
of Internal 


- . os 
| for which no deficiency has been deter- 


mined by the Commissioner. Appeal of 
Cornelius Cotton Mills, 4 B. T. A. 
(The United States Daily, Yearly 
dex Page 1649, Volume II). 

Bad Debts. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, petitioner deter- 


orf 


oo 
In- 


\ 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY/ ARE PRESENTED 


PUBLISHED ITHOUT COMMENT 


Inland Waterways 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and \filed for reference. 


STATE TAX: Act of 1921: Gross Estate:. Real Estate: Court Decision. — 

4 The interest of a decedent at the time of death in real estate should be 
included in the gross estate under Section 402(a) of the Revenue Act of 1921, 
notwithstanding the fact that the State law does not specifically authorize 
the sale of such real estate for the payment of administration expenses.— 
United States v. Field, 255 U. S. 257, distinguished—Treasury Decision based 
on Steedman, et al. v. U. S., The United States Daily, Yearly Ind@x Page 6, 


Volume II. T. D. 4049. 


(GIF rs: Measure of Income: Cost: Selling Price: Donor: Donee.—Measure 

of income from gift of property is different between cost of property to 
donor and what donee receives for property when it is sold.—Bowers, Collector 
v. Taft; Bowers, Collector v. Greenway (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit.) | 
~-Yearly Index Page 1498, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


No unpublished ruling or decision wil) be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Congress Is Ruled to Have Pcwer to Build 


Obstructions in Navigable Stream 


Circuit Court of Appeals Holds That Its Dominion Over 
Waters Used for Navigation Is Complete: 


E. G. SEWELL, ET AL., APPELLANTS V. 


THE ARUNDEL CorPOoRATION. No. 5004. 
Circuit CouRT oF APPEALS, F1rtH CiR- 
CUIT. 

In this suit brought to enjoin the prose- 
cution of certain works in the harbor. of 
Miami the court pointed out that, while 
an obstruction in navigable waters is a 
nuisance and may be abated in a proper 
proceeding, yet Congress has complete 
dominion over navigable waters of the 
United States and has authority to un- 
dertake and prosecute such work as may 
be thought necessary to improve their 
navigability. 

This authority, the court held, includes 
the power to obstruct and when Congress 
gives consent to the creation of an ob- 


struction to navigation it ceases to be a 
nuisance and the courts are powerless to 
interfere. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of Florida. 


Frank Clark (Clark, Clark & Maiden 
on the brief) for appellants. S. B. Jen- 
nings for appellee. 


Before Walker, Bryan, and Foster, 
Circuit Judges. The full text of the 
opinion of the court, delivered by Judge 
Foster, follows: 

This suit was brought by appellants, 
five citizens and taxpayers of Miami, 
Fla., against appellee, a Maryland cor- 
poration, to enjoin the prosecution of 
certain work in the harbor of Miami. 
The bill is very lengthy but, stated as 
briefly as possible, it alleges that appel- 
lee has a contract with the United 
States to dredge a ship channel in the 
harbor of Miami, 200 feet wide, to a 
depth of 25 feet; that the excavated 
material is deposited at a point in Bis- 
cayne Bay, in the harbor of Miami, about 
2,000 feet east of Miami Bay Front 
Park; that this is being done pursuant 
to an agreement between appellee and 
the city officials of Miami for the pur- 
pose of building up an island approxi- 
mately 2,100 feet wide by 8,000 feet in 
length. 

Property Damage Claimed. 


The bill fulsomely describes the beau- 
ties of the Miami water front, the de- 
sirability of Miami as a tourist and re- 
sidential city and alleges the great value 


Supreme Court Asked to Fix 
Status of Steamship Agents 


The Atlantic Lighterage Corporation 
has filed a petition in the Supreme Court 
of the United States for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit. 

The point involved in this petition is 
whether “steamship agents” are actual 
agents of the steamship and its owners, 
or whether, as held by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, they are only “so-called” 
agents and are really independent cons 
tractors. 

The case in which a review is sought 
is that of the Atlantic Lighterage Cor- 
poration against Ernest Soderberg, man- 
aging owner of the barge “Alert,” and 
Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd. 


mined to be worthless and charged off 

certain debts totaling $562.45, which 

amount was deducted from gross in- 
come and allowed by the Commissioner. 

Petitioner claims that its determination 

of worthlessness and the charge-off in 

the fiscal year 1919 was erroneous and 
therefore the collection in the succeeding 
year did not result in the receipt of in- 
come. Held, that the evidence is insuffi- 
cient to show that the petitioner erred 
in determining the debts to be worthelss 
and charging them off in the fiscal year 

ending June 30, 1919. 

Officers Salaries. Evidence held in- 
sufficient to show that amount of alleged 
additional salaries was paid or incurred 
during the taxable year. 

R. M. Rogers, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Katie 
Rogers, Petitioner, v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket Nos. 10842, 
10843. 

Value of notes at the time they were 
received by petitioners, determined. 

Decisions marked (*) have been desig- 
nated by the Board of Tax Appeals as 
involving new principles and will be | 
printed in full text in this or subsequent 
issues. Subscribers who are interested 
in any decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The United 
States Daily. | 


of the land and improvements adjacent 
to the water front. 

The bill further alleges that by vir- 
tue of a permit from the War Depart- 
ment it is the intention of the city au- 
thorities to build wharves, warehouses, 
@ sewage disposal plant and other objec- 
tionable structures on the proposed 
island, and to connect it with the city 
proper by a causeway; that the proposed 
island will be hideous and destroy the 
beauty of the water front and will in- 
crease the danger from storms; that it 
will be a menace to health because of 
noxious odors emanating from offensive 
cargoes unloaded at the proposed wharves 
and by interfering with the proper dis- 
posal of sewage; and that, in conse- 
quence, the value of plaintiffs’ and other 
property in the city will be greatly di- 
minished, 

The bill also alleges that the owner- 
ship of the land under the waters of 
Biscayne Bay is in the State of Florida 
as a trustee for the benefit of ‘all her 
citizens; that the legislature has at- 
tempted in 1925, by an act passed over 
the veto of the Governor (Ch. 11616 
Extra Session Act 1925), to grant the 
submerged and p&xtly submerged lands 
under Biscayne Bay to the City of Miami, 
for municipal purposes, but was without 
power and authority to do so; and that 
the Secretary of War was without au- 
thority to grant a permit to the city of 
Miami to build the proposed island or 
to authorize the deposit of material 
where it is being made. The bill prays 
for an injunction restraining appellee 
from depositing excavated material in 
Biscayne Bay and requiring it to carry 
Same to sea for dumping. 

The answer sets up that appellees are 
proceeding under a contract with the 
United States, through the Secretary of 
War, in the dredging of the channel; 
that the depositing of excavated material 
is being made strictly in conformity to 
the specifications made part of the con- 


tract; and that to carry it out to the open | 
sea for dumping would increase the cost | 


of the work to them at least $800,000. 
Appellee denies any 4greement with the 


City of Miami relative to the building | 


of an island as alleged. 
Bill Was Dismissed. 


The case was tried on the bill and | 


answer and certain affidavits, which it 


is unnecessary to set out, and a decree | 


was entered dismissing the bill. 

It is not shown that appellee has any 
agreement with the City of Miami rela- 
tive to the dumping of material or the 


construction of an island except, per- | 


haps, by inference. It clearly appears 


that appellee is proceeding with the exe- | 
cution of a contract for harbor improve- | 


ment made with the United States by au- 
thgrity of Congress (Act March 3, 1925) 
and is doing the work accérding to speci- 
fications with the approval of the Chief 
of Engineers. 

The suit is brought ostensibly to abate 
a nuisance. Undoubtedly an obstruction 
in navigable waters is a nuisance and 
may be abated in a proper proceeding. 
However, it is well settled that Congress 
has complete dominion over the navi- 
gable waters of the United States, 
whethermwholly within the boundaries of 
a State or otherwise, and has authority 
to undertake and prosecute such work 
as may be thought necessary to improve 
their navigability. This authority in- 
cludes the power to obstruct and when 
Congress gives consent to the creation 
of an obstruction to navigation it ceases 
to be a nuisance and the courts are 
powerless to interfere. ‘Wisconsin y. Du- 
luth, 96 U. S. 379; Pennsylvania v. 
Wheeling & Belmont Bridge Co., 18 How- 
ard 421. 

Damage Suit Premature. 

We are not concerned in this case with 
the allegations of dire consequences ex- 
pected to flow from the ultimate comple- 
tion of the project. As to that the suit is 
premature and proper parties are not be- 
fore the court. 

It is immaterial to a decision in this 
case whether the ownership of the sub- 
merged and partly submerged land in 
Biscayne Bay is still in the State of 
Florida or has passed by by valid enact- 
ment to the City of Miami for munici- 
pal purposes. Wherever the title may 
be it is subordinate to the paramount 
authority of Congress in directing harbor 
improvements, 

Regardless of form, the case presents 
an attempt to i.terfere with the lawful 
and orderly execution of a contract made 
by authority of Congress and appel- 
lants are without standing to prosecute 
it.. If acticnable damage accrues to ap- 
pillants that may be escertained in a 
proper proceeding at the right time. 

Affirmed. 

July 5, 1927, 
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BY THE UNITED STATES 


Gifts 


Delay in Applying. 
| For Patent Allowed 
Under Berlin Treaty 


Federal Court Finds Refusal 
to Grant Rights Asked 
Was Unjustified Un- 
der Terms. 


Publication was begun in the issue 
of July 26 of the judgment of the 
Federal Court of the District of 
Maryland, in the case of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and Ernest 
Stoffregen v. the Commissioner of 
Patents finding that an application 
for patent filed within the time 
specified by the treaty of peace with 
Germany is entitled to the benefit of 
the treaty, as the treaty was self- 
sustaining although at the time not 
ratified by Congress. 

The full text proceeds: 

The practice of the United States Gov- 
ernment in this respect does not seem 
to have been entirely uniform. The next 
international convention on the subject 
of patents was held at Washington, and 
resulted in the treaty of June 2, 1911 
Treaties Volume 8, page 2953 (38 Stat. 
1645, 1658). On May 10, 1912, President 
Traft transmitted a message to Congress, 
(See House Documents 749, 62nd Con- 
gress, Second Session). It discusses cer- 
tain features of the patent laws, and 
recommends the appointment of a com- 
mission to report a general revision, and 
the enactment of,a statute to that effect. 
In passing, the message states: “Certain 
amendments to the patent laws are re- 
quired to make effective the provisions 
of the Convention of the International 
Union for the protection of industrial 
property, and signed June 2, 1911.” The 
particular legislation necessary to accom- 
plish this purpose is not d€scribed, and 
no legislation seems to have been en- 
acted. 

Certain conventions in regard to copy- 
rights, trade marks and patents were 
entered into by the International Con- 
gress of American States at Buenos Aires 
on August 11 and August 20, 1910 (See 
50 Stat. 1811; 39 Stat. 1675). An act 
of Congress of March 19, 1920 (41 Stat. 
533) was passed to provide the instru- 
mentality for carrying out certain pro- 
visions of the Convention for the protec- 
tion of trade marks. The Convention 
made provision for the regisltration in 
all of the contracting States of a trade 
mark registered in any one of them, 
and required from the applicant the 
payment of an additional fee to cover 
the expense of international registra- 
tion. Congress accordingly directed the 
Commissioner of Patents to keep a 
register of all such marks. The pas- 
sage of the act doubtless involved a 
recognition of the treaty on the part of 
Congress. It may have been necessary 
to secure legislation to provide a Bureau 
of Registration in this country. It does 
not follow that none of the provisions of 
the treaty were self-executing without 
legislation. 

It is particularly pertinent that no 
attempt was made to secure an act of 
Congress to carry out the provisions of 
the Treaty of Berlin. It must be as- 
sumed, of course, that the contract was 
entered into in good faith. 

The failure t@ introduce in Congress ‘a 
bill to effectuate the treaty provisions 
; May be taken to indicate that no legis- 
lation was thought to be necessary. The 
short period of six months following the 
date upon which the treaty took effect, 
which was allowed for the filing of for- 
; eign patents, obviously  necesitated 
| prompt effort to secure an act of Con- 
gress if the treaty provision was to have 
practical effect. 

Indeed the brevity of the period serves 
| to indicate that the contracting parties 
did not suppose that Congressional action 
was necessary. It is not possible to as- 
| sume from the varying attitude which 





; the Government from time to time has 
' assumed in the transactions which have 
been brought to the attention of the 
court that the treaty making power has 
definitely abandoned, so far as patents 
are concerned, the constitutional author- 
ity to enter into a self-executing treaty. 
The Court of Appeals also relied upen 
a decision of the German Patent Office 
; reported in Blatt fur Patent-Muster-Und 
Zeichenwesen for March 31, 1923, page 
33, to the effect that the Treaty of Ber- 
lin did not ipso facto grant an extension 
of the five-year period provided by t! 
patent law of Germany for the insifi- 
tution of a suit to annul a patent. 


The decision was based upon two 
grounds. |sem@p it was said that before 
the treaty provisions as to patents would 
become effective, the United States must 
make an explicit statement indicating its 
desire to put them into effect. 

This conclusion is based upon the pro- 
visions of Sub-section 1 of Article 2 of 
the treaty that the United States in 
availing itself of the rights stipulated 
in the treaty, will do so in a manner con- 
sistent with the righis accorded to Ger= 
many. The German version of the 
treaty is cited to support the interpreta- 
tion. 

It is sufficient to say that the Ameri- 
can version does not have this signifi- 
cance and that the point is not relied 
| 
| 





upon by the United States. The second 
and apparently the controlling reason 
which actuated the German Patent Office 
was the prior announcement of the 
United States Patent Office that it would 
not regard the treaty provisions as ap- 
plicable for the registration of German 
patents. 

This argument is of course not con- 
trolling in the courts of this country. 
The Supreme Court has decided in at 
least one particular that the Treaty of 
Berlin was __ self-executing, United 
States vy. Chemical Foundation, 47 Sup. 
Ct, Rep. 1 (United States Daily, Yearly 
Index Page 2713, Volume I.) 

It not thought that less weight 
should be given to the provisions relate 
ing to patents. The motion to dismiss 
the bill of complaint wil) be overruled, 

July 14, 1927, 
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AvuTHORizED STATEMENTS ONLY 


Commerce 


More Firms Accept 
Federal Rules for 


Marking Furniture 





Total Subscribing to Regula- 
tions Is 938, With 68 Def- 
initely Refusing Ad- 


herence. 








Fifteen additional firms have sub- 
scribed to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s rules and interpretation of rules 
for the designation of furniture woods 
since the Commission’s last ,announce- 
ment of progress in the matter on April 
19 of this year, according to a statement 
made by the Commission on July 26. 
These additions, it was said, bring the 
total of subscribing firms up to 938. 

Only 68 concerns have definitely re- 
fused to subscribe to the rules, the Com- 
mission stated, and these are now being 
either investigated or proceeded against, 
one order to cease and desist having been 
issued. 

Th full text of the statement follows 


& In accordance with the announcement 


* 


_ sold by manufacturers, manufacturers 


of the Commission dated July 4, 1926, 
the following statement is issued showing 
the progress made in the furniture trade 
practice submittal: 

A conference was held between repre- 
sentatives of the Commission and the re- 
tail trade in New York City in the latter 
part of 1925, Certain rules regarding 
the marking and description of furniture 
were adopted at this conferenec and on 
January 7, 1926, the Commission an- 
nounced its approval of those rules. The 
rules are as follows: 

Rules for the designation of furniture 
woods: 

I. Furniture in which exposed surfaces 
are of one wood shall be designated by 
the name of the wood. 

Il. Furniture in which the exposed sur- 
faces are of more than One kind of wood 
shall be designated by the names of the 
principal woods used. 

Interpretation of Rules: 

1, Exposed surfaces mean those parts 
of a piece of furniture which are exposed 
to view when the piece is placed in the 
generally accepted position for use. 

2. The exposed surfaces of all furni- 
ture or parts thereof represented as 
solid shall be of solid wood of the kind 
or kinds designated. If veneered on the 
same word, it may be designated as w ood 
of that particular kind. If veneered on 

a different wood, it shall be described 
PA veneered. 

3. Cabinet woods, usegl for decorative 
purposes where the effect is solely to 
add to artistic value, shall be named as 
_ decorations only. 

4, A wood popularly regarded as of les- 
ser value, if its use is essential to con- 
struction, need not be named under Rule 
II, if less than a substantial amount is 
used on exposed surfaces. 

5. A wood popularly regarded as of 
higher value shall not be named under 
Rule II, if an insubstantial amount of 
that wood is used, except as provided 
in Interpretation 3, above. 

6. Designations ‘shall be made in the 
caption or body of each particular de- 
scription without qualification elsewhere. 

7. The word “Finish” to designate 
color shall only be used as a description, 
—_— the name of the wood used. 

_ Where furniture is catalogued, 
pM labeled, advertized or sold by 
yetailers, it shall be in accordance with 
these Rules and Interpretations. 

9. Where furniture is catalogued, 
tagged, labeled, advertized, invoiced, or 
representatives, jobbers or wholesalers, 
it shall be in accordance with these Rules 
and Interpretations. 

10. The above rules need not apply to 
antique furniture. 

In announcing the results of the sub- 
mittal, the Commission stated that all 
furniture manufacturers, dealers and as- 
sociations would be invited to subscribe 
to the foregoing rules. On February 1, 
1926, a copy of the rules was therefore 
sent all manufacturers with a request 
to advise the Commission of their posi- 
tion in the matter. By July 1, 1927, 938 
concerns had subscribed to the rules and 
were describing their furniture accord- | 
ingly. 

Since the announcement of the Com- 
mission made on April 19, 1927, 15 con- 
cerns have subscribed to the rules. These 
are as follows: 

—_— Furniture Co., High Point, 


Tomlinson Chair Mfg. Co., High Point, 
Cc. 

K. & L. Furniture Co., 

N. C. 
Acme Furniture Co., High Point, N.C 
Fox Manufacturing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


N. 
High ‘Point, 


J. M. Carmichatel Furniture Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Georgia Chair Co., Gainesville, Ga. 


Toccoa Furniture Co., Toccoa, Ga. 
Diana Furniture Co., Toccoa, Ga. 
Johnson Chair Co., Chicago, Il. 
Evansville Furniture Co. Evansville, 


Inc. 

Morton Furniture Mfg. Co., Ince, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

The Herman Miller Furniture Co., Zee- | 
land, Mich. 

Churchill Cabinet Co., Chicago, I11. 

Lebanon Valley Furniture Co.,  Le- 


banon, Pa. 

To date only 68 concerns have refused 
to subscribe to the rules. These have 
been investigated and are being pro- 
ceeded against or are under investigation 
at the present time. Testimony with 
respect to the complaints pending against 
some of the Grand Rapids Manufacturers 
is now being taken. 

In Docket No. 1427—Northwest Chair 
Co., in which was involved the descrip- 
tion of furniture contrary to the rules, 
an order to cease and desist was issued 
by the Commission on May 9, 1927. While 
it does not appear that there are many 
furniture manufacturers to whom the 
rules apply who have not advised the 
Commission of their position in the mat- 


R ter, it would be appreciated if these con- 


cerns would advise the Commission at an 
early date whether they can subscribe 
to the rules. 
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Coffee Merchants, Accused of Price-Fi ixing. 


Is Ordered to Cease and Desist Practices 





Federal Trade Commission Sustains Complaint Against 
Dwinell-Wright Co., Makers of “‘White House’ Brand. 











[Continued from Page de] 


dered by the Federal Trade Commission | of selling its coffee, issued to the jobbers 


to cease and desist in its apparent at- 
tempts to control prices at which its 
products are sold to the retail trade. 
Certain practices of this firm in seek- 
ing to hold the retail mar keting of its 


wares under its, own thumbnail are 
classed by the Commission as unfair 
methods of competition in interstate 
commerce. 


The Dwinell-Wright Company has had 
a fixed scale of prices for use in selling 
its products to the retail trade, and 
through its jobbers has sought coopera- 
tion for the maintenance of thése retail 
prices and in detection and _ punishment 
of recalcitrant or unwilling jobbers who 
refuse to demand such prices from their 
customers, according to the findings of 
the Commission. 

Methods Complained. 

Among methods used by the company 
to control the retail prices through co- 
operation of the jobbers, as found by 
the Commission, are the following: 

1, Entering into contracts, agreements 
and understanding with jobbers for 
maintenance of retail prices and obtain- 





or assurances that they will observe the 
prices specified or designated by the com- 


any. 
: 2, Soliciting and obtaining the coop- 


eration of jobbers and salesmen in ascer- | 


| ing from jobbers agreements, promises 


taining and reporting to the company the 
names of other jobbers who cut prices 
on the company’s products, then, acting 
on the information so received, refusing 
to sell or threatening to refuse to sell 
to jobbers so reported and so found to 
5 e prices. 
oS eet pee jobbers who 
have been cut off, from obtaining sup- 
plies of the company’s coffees, this being 
carried out through letters to jobbers 
and through personal calls of company 
salesmen to jobbers who have not been 
cut off and are willing to cooperate in 
detecting other jobbers. 
Dealers Induced 


| To Mairetain Prices 

4, Suggesting to its retailers prices 
at which its coffee shall be sold, then 
checking wp on these dealers through 





, salesmen and job- 

rts of company s@ 
tah and, in cases where the reports 
show that retailers are not holding to 


he co- 
mpany’s price list, seeking t 

aaa of the jobber who originally 
sold its product to such retailer to in- 


1 dealer to in- 
duce the offending retai 
eine the price at which - he sells to the 


i Badeavering to induce the jobber 
to refuse to sell the company ’s products 
to those retail dealers who refuse to in- 
crease the price to consumers, as re- 
quested by the company, and, when such 
jobber refuses to stop selling to retail 
dealers under these conditions, cutting 
off the supplies of its products to such 
i Commission finds that the effect 
and result of the foregoing acts and 
practices of this company in cooperating 
with jobbers and retail dealers is to 
suppress competition among such jobbers 
and retailers in the sale and distribution 
of the company’s products and to con- 
strain such jobbers and retail dealers to 
sell the products at prices so fixed by the 
respondent, thereby preventing such job- 
bers and retail dealers from selling these 
products at such lower prices as they 
might deem to be warranted by their re- 
spective selling costs and by trade con- 
ditions generally, and to wnduly suppress 
and hinder competition in interstate com- 
merce. 


Plants Operated 


In Three States . 

The Dwinell-Wright Company is 4 cor- 
poration organized under the laws of 
the State of Massachusetts, with its prin~ 
cipal offices in Boston and factories in 
Boston, Chicago and Portsmouth, Va. 
Since 1899 the firm has engaged in the 
importation, blending, roasting and pack~ 
ing of coffees, and the importation, 
blending and packing of teas and in the 
sale of such products to the jobbers and 
retail dealers throughout the nation, 

The company is one of the largest 
importers, packers and sellers of coffees 
and teas in the United States, and is in 
active competition in the sale of its 
coffees with between 500 and 600 indi- 
viduals, firms, partnerships or corpora- 
tions engaged in roasting and selling 
coffee in the United States. 

Some 30 or 40 brands of coffee are 
sold by Dwinell-Wright under its own 
special labels, its chief varieties being 
“White House,” “Excelsior,” “Tiptop,”’’ 
and “Caraja.” These are extensively ad- 
vertised, particularly the ‘‘White House’? 
| coffee, which is the largest in point of 
sales of the concern’s products, 

Seventy-five salesmen travel for the 
company under supervision of the home 
office in Boston and the branch offices 
in Chicago and Portsmouth, They sell 
to jobbers principally but in certain 'o- 
| calities have retail customers, 

There are between 1,500 and 1,800 
jobber customers and between 300 and 
500 direct retail customers, with a min- 
imum of approximately 100,000 dealers 
ultimately handling the company’s prod- 
ucts. The firm sells between 19,000,000 
and 20,000,000 pounds of coffee each 
year, and of this, approximately 12,000,- 
000 pounds are sold under its “White 
House” brand. 





Size of Business 
In Imported Coffee 


With a view to indicating the scope 
of the coffee business as it is carried on 
by the Dwinell-Wright Company and its 
competitors the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion reports that in 1921 there were 
imported into the United States 1,340,- 
979,776 pounds of coffee; in 1922 the 
total importation was § 1,246,060,667 
pounds and in 1928 it was 1,409,754,625 
pounds. 

The Dwinell-Wright Company, prior 
|to the early part of 1924, as a method 





j 


| 





and retailers whom it sold, two lists con- 
taining the prices of its coffees, accord- 
ing to the findings of the Commission. 
One list, known as the “short list,” desig- 
nated the price at which the company 
sold to the retailer. The difference be- 
tween the two lists represented the gross 
profit to the jobber. These lists were 
changed from time to time, as the mar- 
ket on coffee changed. 

Since the early part of 1924, the com- 
pany has discontinued the use of two 
lists and now uses but one list, the Com- 
mission reports. This sheet indicAtes 
the price per pound at which the com- 
pany sells its coffee to its direct retail 
customers; and the price at which the 
firm sells to the jobber is based upon 
a discount of 1242 per cent of the prices 
Set out in the list. 

The company issues no list upon which 
is either indicated or suggested any 
Price at which its coffees shall be sold 
by the retailer to the consuming public, 


Order Is Issued 
To Cease and Desist 


The order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to the Dwine:l-Wright Company, 
to cease and desist in the matter of its 
apparent attempts to regulate the retail 
prices of its products, is as follows: 

“It is now ordered, That the respond- 
ent Dwinell-Wright Company, its offi- 
cers, agents, representatives, ser vants, 
employes and successors, cease and desist 
from, directly or indirectly, carrying into 
effect its policy of securing the observ- 
ance or maintenance of resale prices, 
designated or suggested by it for its 
products by cooperative methods ~in 
which the respondent and its distributors, 
customers and agents undertake to pre- 
vent the sale of its products at less than 
such resale prices, by 

(a) Entering into contracts, agree- 
ments or understandings with jobbers, or 
any of them, that respondent’s products 
are to be resold by such jobbers at prices 
specified or designated by respondent; 

(b) Procuring either directly or indi- 
rectly from jobbers promises or assur- 
ances that the prices specified or desig- 
nated by respondent will be observed by 
such jobbers. 


(c) Requesting jobbers to report the 
names of other jobbers who fail to ob- 
serve the resale prices specified or desig- 
nated by respondent and acting upon re- 
ports so obtained by refusing or threat- 
ening to refuse to sell its products to 
jobbers so reported. 

(d) Procuring through the cooperation 
of its jobber customers promises and 
assurances from retail dealers that such 
dealers will observe and maintain the re- 
Sale prices to consumers determined upon 
and suggested by respondent for its 
products; 


(e) Using any other equivalent co- 
operative methods: of accomplishing the 
maintenance and observance of resale 
prices specified or designated by respond- 
ent for its products. 

It is further ordered, That the Dwinell- 
Wright Company shall within sixty (60) 
days after the service upon it of a copy’ 
of this order, file with the Commission a 
report in writing setting forth in detail 
the manner and form in which it has 
complied with the order to cease and de- 
sist hereinbefore set forth.” 


Hulls Are Completed 
For Two Canal Tugs 








Vessels Launched at Balboa 
Will be Driven by 


Diesel Engines. 





Completion of the hull construction of 
two new tugs for the Panama Canal was 
announced by the Office of the Panama 
Canal in Washington, July 26. It was 
stated that the hulls of the ““Chagres” 
and “Trinidad”? had bene launched in the 
week of July 8. 


The full text of the statement on the 
launching follows: 

The hulls of the two new tugs, 
“Chagres” and “Trinidad,” which are 
being built at Balboa by the Mechanical 
Division of the Panama Canal, have been 
launched. The “Chagres” was launched 
in the afternoon of July 8, and the “Trin- 
idad” the morning of July 9. Both hulls 
were lifted from their cradles alongside 
the 1,000-foot dry dock and lowered into 
the water of the dry dock by the 250-ton 
cranes “Ajax”? and “Hercules,” working 
together. The “Ajax” was taken out of 
the dry dock after the launching: of the 
“Trinidad” had_ been completed. The 
“Hercules” was left there for dry dock- 
ing for repairs to the hull. 

The two new tugs are 125 feet long by 
28 feet beam and will draw approximate- 
ly 14% feet of water when completed. 
The tugs will be driven by electricity 
generated by Diesel engines, will have 
living accommodations aboard for six 

“gold” or American men and 24 “silyer” 
or tropical employes, and will have a 
fuel supply sufficient for 21 days at sea, 
giving a cruising radius of 6,000 nautical 
miles, 


Power Permit Sought 
For Western Project 


Development Planned at Lake 
Isabel. in Snohomish 
County, Wash. 


The Cascade Power Company of Scat- 
tle, Wash., has applied to the Federal 
Power Commission for a preliminary per- 
mit for a project on May Creek and Lake 

















Construction 


Cooperage Exports 
For 1926 Valued at 





Total of S10, 202, 289 


Greater Variation Recorded 
by Department of Com- 
merce in Types of 
Goods Shipped. 


femaining almost on the same level 
as 1925, the 1926 exports of cooperage 
showed a greater variation, however, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Lumber 


Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text follows: 
Total exports of cooperage in 1926 


were valued at $10,202,285, almost equal 
to the $10,519,601 of 1925. However, 
sales to the various markets on the whole 
showed a greater variation than these 
nearly balancing totals would indicate. 
Third Taken by Argentina. 

Argentina, which took one-fifth of the 
total in 1925, took nearly one-third in 
1926, increasing its purchases by more 
than $1,000,000 over the earlier year. 
Decreases to France, the United King- 
dom, Portugal and Spain, altogether a 
decrease of £2,140,000, in round numbers, 
were not quite offset by the gain in the 
Argentine market of $1,030,000. 

Other principal markets showing de- 
cline were the French West Indies, Cuba, 
British West Africa, and The Nether- 
lands, the combined decrease for these 
exceeding ‘the gains in cooperage sales 
to Algeria and Tunisia, Australia and 
the Dutch East Indies, and to Uruguay, 
which took the principal increases. 

Canadian Market Steady. 

The Canadian, Mexican, and British 
West Indian markets each took approxi- 
mately the same value in cooperage as 
in 1925. France and British West Africa 
showed the greatest proportionate loss, 
and Australia and the Dutch East Indies 
the greatest ratio of gain. 

The tight cooperage export total for 
1926 was $3,887,880, the slack cooperage 
total $1,314,405. The division was prac- 
tically the same in 1925, allowing for the 
$317,000 decrease in the 1926 export. 
However, the sale of tight cooperage in 
1925 were $4,075,000 for staves to 
$3,707,000 for shooks, while a reversal 
occurred in 1926, the value of tight 
staves for the later year receding to 
$3,554,000 while tight shook exports rose 
to $4,034,000. 





Bids Asked by Navy 
On Building “of Roads 


Proposals Invited dies on In- 
stalling 90,000-Gallon 
Tank in Cuba. 


Bids for the building of sand-clay 
roads and a timber trestle bridge at the 
Navy Mine Depot, at Yorktown, Va., 
which is being modernized, have been 
invited by the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks of the Department of the Navy, 
it has just been announced. 

The bids will be opened August 24. 
The advertisement for bids specifies that 
this contract will comprise clearing road- 
ways and building sand-clay roads, log 
bulkhead and timber trestle bridge. 

At the same time the Bureau an- 
nounced that bids for the construction 
and installation of a 90,000-gallon steel 
tank at the Naval Station at Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba, also had been in- 
vited. They will be opened August 17. 

The full text of the requests for bids 
follows: 

Sealed Bids, indorsed “Bids for Roads, 
Specification No. 5424,” will be received 
at the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., until 11 
o’clock a. m., August 24, 1927, ‘and then 
and there publicly opened, for clearing 
roadways and building sand-clay roads, 
log bulkhead and timber trestle bridge 
at the Navy Mine Depot, Yorktown, Va. 

Specification No. 5424 and accompany- 
ing drawings may be obtained on appli- 
cation td the Bureau, to the Command- 
ant, Fifth Naval District, Naval Operat- 
ing Base, Hampton Roads, Norfolk, Va.. 
or to the Inspector of Ordnance in 
Charge, Navy Mine Depot, Yorktown, 
Va. Deposit of a check or postal money 
order for $50, payable to the Chief of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, is re- 
quired as security for the safe return 
of the drawings and specification. P. L. 
Reed, Acting Chief of Bureau, July 21, 
1927. 

Sealed Bids, indorsed “Bids for tank, 
Specification No. 5384,” will be received 
at the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., until 11 
o’clock a. m., August 17, 1927, and. then 
and there publicly opened, for 90,000- 
gallon steel tank at the Naval Station, 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

Specification No. 5384 and accompany- 
ing drawing may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Bureau or to the Command- 
ant, Naval Station, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba. Deposit of a check or postal 
money order for $10, payable to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
is required as security for the safe re- 
turn of the drawing and _ specification. 
P. L. Reed, Acting Chief of Bureau, July 
20, 1927. 


Isabel in Snohomish County, Washington, 
four miles east of Gold Bar, the Com- 
mission stated orally on July 26, 

The project would lie partly within 
Snohomish National Forest. It would in- 
clude a low crib dam which would raise 
the waters of Lake Isabel about 20 feet. 
It is proposed to tap the lake at a point 
about 80 feet below the present surface 
and utilize the lake capacity as storage. 
According to the plans, a steel. penstock 
9,000 feet long would be built, and a 
powerhouse constructed. 

Primary capacity at the site is esti- 
mated at 5,000 horsepower and the prob- 
able installed capacity at 10,000 horse- 
power. The current would be used for 
sale to municipalities and public eeiiitles, | 
it was stated. 
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Exports of Wool from New Zealand 


Placed at 213, 154, 399 Pounds for 1926 


United States Ranked as Second Best Customer, 
Consul General 


More than 200,000,000 pounds of wool 


were shipped from New Zealand during 
1926, the Consul General at Wellington, 
W. L. Lowrie, has reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce. The United 
States is the second best customer for 
this product after the British Empire, 
says the report, the full text of which 
follows: 


New Zealand exported 650,466 bales of 


wool, weighing 213,154,399 pounds, in 
1926. 


Exports comprised greasy wool, 485,- 
286 bales, 166,540,211 pounds; scoured 
wool, 59,893 bales, 16,766,448 pounds; 
sliped wool, 84,326 bales, 29,548,387 
pounds; washed wool, 961 bales, 299,363 
pounds, 


Of the 630,466 bales exported in 1926, 
521,504 bales were taken by the British 
Empire, and 108,962 bales by foreign | 
countries. The United Kingdom was the 
principal market, and last year took 80 | 
per cent of all the wool exported from | 
the Dominion. 


| 
/ and 


Says 
at Wellington. 


Of the greasywool, comprising 485,286 
bales, the United Kingdom took 370, 536 
bales, also 56,021 of the 59,893 bales of 
scoured wool, 75,653 bales of sliped wool, 
out of a total of 84,326 bales, and 946 
bales out of a total of 961 
washed wool. 

The United States, the best 
outside of the British Empire, took 41,- 
265 bales of greasy wool, 5,545 bales of 
| Sliped wool, and 18 bales of scoured wool. 
France came next with 34,267 bales of 
greasy, 144 bales scoured, and 398 bales 
sliped; Germany came third with 12,- 
659 bales of greasy and 57 bales scoured. 
India’s 580 bales consisted entirely of 
scoured wool, and Norway’s lot of 30 
bales was also scoured wool. 

Japan took greasy wool only, 
did Italy, The Netherlands, Sweden and 
South Africa. The Canadian consign- 
ments consisted of 5,960 bales greasy, 
1,956 bales scoured, and 855 bales sliped; 
and Australia took 4,841 bales greasy, 
1,085 bales scoured, 1,873 bales sliped 
13 bales washed. 





and so 





Oil Sold in Canal Zone | 
At $2 for 42 Gallons 


Ships Supplied With Coal at 
$910 $12 foraTonof | 
2,240 Pounds. 








The current price on crude fuel oil, 
delivered to vessels at either Cristobal 
or Balboa; frem tanks of the Panama 
Canal Zone, is $2 a barrel of 42 gallons, 
and that of Diesel oil $2.34 a barrel, 
according to a schedule of current net 
prices on fuel oil, Diesel oil and coal 
made public on July 26 by the Wash- 
ington office of the Panama Canal. 

Coal is supplied to steamships, includ- 
ing warships of all nations, at $9 a ton 
of 2,240 pounds at Cristobal and $12 at | 
Balboa, according to the schedule. 

The full text of the schedule follows: 
Crude fuel oil is delivered to vessels 
at either Cristobal or Balboa, from tanks | 
of The Panama Canal, for $2 per barrel 
of 42 gallons. | 
Diesel oil is sold by the Canal at $2.35 

per barrel. 

Crude fuel oil and Diesel oil are also 
sold by private companies with tanks at 
the Canal terminals, at prices which will 
be quoted by them on application. The 
prices at present are as follows: 
fuel oil, $1.70 per barrel at Cristobal and 
Balboa. Diesel oil, Balboa only, $2.15 
per barrel. 


Coal is supplied to steamships, includ- | 


ing warships of all nations, delivered and 
trimmed in bunkers at $9 per ton of 
2,240 pounds at Cristobal, and $12 at 
Balboa. For ships in transit through 
the Canal, which are directed to take 
coal at Balboa, for the convenience of | 





Crude | 


_—_—— 





| The Panama Canal, $9 per ton at Bal- 
boa. When coal is delivered from light- 
ers in quantities of 50 tons or more, the 
price is $10 per ton at Cristobal, $13 at 

Balboa. If less than 50 tons is taken 
| from lighters, prices are $12 per ton at 
Cristobal and $15 per ton at Balboa with 
minimum charge for 20 tons and maxi- 
mum charge not to exceed that for 50 
tons at $10 Cristobal and $13 Balboa. 
For furnishing lump coal for galley use, 





} or run of mine coal, in sacks, $6 addi- 


tional per ton; but if vessel furnishes 
sacks $3 additional per ton. 


Coal for cargo is sold only by special | y99¢, shipments in the first six months 


authority of the Governor, at 
quoted upon application. 
Deliveries of coal to individual ships | 
can be made up to 1,500 tons per hour, 
as fast it can be handled in the ship’s 


bunkers. Oil deliveries can be made up 


prices 


| to 5,500 barrels per hour, rate depend- | 
ing on gravity of oil, 


location of shore 
tanks, and —_ facilities for .— 








‘Silk Worth h $783.79 794 


Brought From Canton 








Canton, China, exported 214,7 
poung@s of raw silk, valued at $783, 794, 
to the United States in May, a gain from 
the 195,290 pounds, valued at $735,793, 
in May, 1926, but a loss of about 35 per 

; cent from April shipments, say advices 
from the Vice Consul at Canton, Fred- 
erick W. Hinks, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The records of the Foreign Silk Asso- 
ciation of Canton show exports of raw 
silk amounting ot 6,168 bales, of which 

2,278 were shipped to the United States 
and 1,943 to France, as against April 
shipments aggregating 7,288 bales, the 
United States taking 4,791 bales and 
France the remainder. 
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Of Farm Equipment 
Noted for Half Year 


Total Is Below That of 1926 
But Sales Are Declared 
to Be Still at High 
Level. 


Although lower exports of agricultural 
implements have just been reported by 
the Agricultural Implements Division of 
the Department of Commerce, the for- 
eign trade of the United States in this 
product is at a high level, it was said in 
a statement issued July 26. The Division 
called attention to the fact that the total 
for the year is not necessarily in danger 
of going below last year’s total. 

Following is the full text: 


Exports of agricultural implements 
from the United States during the first 
half of the present year amounted to 
$42,247,558, nearly $6,000,000 less than 
the shipments during the first half of 
1926. 

This figure, however, it is believed, 
does not necessarily indicate a decrease 
in the totai for the year. In 1926 the 
exports during the first half of the year 
were maintained at a very high level, 
while there was a considerable drop in 
the latter half of the year. 


Shipments Rose Again. 

The last few months of 1926 witnessed 
a progressive decrease in exports of 
implements, but at the beginning of the 
year shipments started to increase so 
that the total for the first six months of 
1927 is considerably in excess of ship- 
ments during the latter half of 1926. 

As compared with the first half of 


| of 1927 showed decreases in practically 
; all items and nearly all decreases were 


in proportion to the decrease in the total. 
June Exports Larger. 

Shipments during June, 1927, showed 
an increase over May and also over June, 
1926. The total was $7,856,524, as com- 
pared with $6,111,381 in June, 1926. 

A total of 5,273 wheel tractors was ex- 
ported during the month, which was al- 
most double the number shipped in Juu.e, 
1926. This accounted chiefly for the 
increase as there was little change in 
other items. 


Golf Bags Classified | 
- As Equipment for Game 





New York, July 26.—The Interna- 
tional Forwarding Company, of Chicago, 
has just won a ruling from the United 
States Customs Court on the tariff classi- 
fication of imported golf bags. 

The bags in question were assessed at 
the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 921, act of 1922, as cotton 
articles or manufactures. Judge Weller 
fixes duty at 30 per cent ad valorem as 
“equipment,” such as is ordinarily and 
necessarily used in the game of golf 
provided for in paragraph 1402. 

(Protest No. 176645-G-74260. 





It ruins romance 


Do you ever come face 
to face with a real case 
of Halitosis (unpleas- 


ant breath)? Can 


imagine yourself mar- 
ried to a person offend- 
ing this way? Halitosis 
is the unforgivable 
social offence,and don’t 
fool yourself by think- 
ing you never have it. 

The insidious thing about it is 


that you yourself 


The one way to avoid such offence 


%3 
Had Halitosis 


1 20 hotel clerks, 40 


of them in the 
better class hotels, say 


you 


that nearly every third 
person inquiring for a 
roomhasHalitosis.Who 
shouldknowbetterthan 
they? 


Face to face evidence 





never can tell. 


is to rinse the mouth 
with Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic. 

Immediately it ree 
moves every unpleas- 
ant odor—even a pow- 
erful one like that of 
the onion. 

Keep a bottle handy 
in home and office. 
- Send for our free book 
of etiquette. Address Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., Dept. G-4, 2101 
Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE 


FALL IN LINE! 


Millions are switching to Lister- 
ine Tooth Paste because it cleans 
teeth whiter and in quicker time 
than ever before. We'll wager 
Se et ee at a oy like it. Large tube 25c. 





—the safe antiseptic 
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Contracts 


Owner of Requisitioned Coal Is Granted Recovery 


Value and Price Paid 


For Difference 


Railway Used Fuel 


In War Emergency 


Cargoes Were Taken Under 
Order of Director General 
of Roads. 


> 


ANpDREW W. MELLON, Director GENERAL 
OF RAILROADS, DEFENDANT, PLAINTIFF 
IN Error, Vv. WESTON Dopson & Co., 
Inc.; No, 2122; Crrcurt Court or Ap- 
PEALS, FirsT CIRCUIT. 

Recovery was allowed in this action 
to recover the difference between market 
value and pricepaid the plaintiff for 
coal requisitioned by the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads for the use of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad while under Fed- 
eral control. 

Error to the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. 

Before Bingham, Johnson and Ander- 
son, Judges. Judge Johnson delivered 
the opinion of the court. The full text 
follows: 

This was an action brought under Sec- 
tion 206 (a) of the Transportation Act 
of 1920 against the Director General of 
Railroads, as the agent designated for 


that purpose, to recover the difference | 


between the market value and the price 
paid the plaintiff for coal requisitioned 
by the Director General of Railroads for 
the use of the Boston & Maine Railroad. 

Six cargoes of coal with a gross ton- 
nage of 7,441.06 tons were requisitioned 
and diverted at Hampton Roads, Va., by 
agencies through which the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads acted during the months 
of December, 1919, and January, 1920, 
and shipped to Boston for the use of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad then under 
Federal control. For these cargoes the 
plaintiff was paid by the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads $34,910.70. During the 
month of February, 1920, two cargoes 
of coal of a gross tonnage of 2,460.15 


tons were requistioned and diverted by | 


the same agencies and shipped to Bos- 
ton for the use of the same railroad, and 
the railroad paid $11,868.65 for the same. 

These cargoes were loaded one at Sew- 
ell’s Point. Va., February 20, 1920, the 
other at Newport News, Va., February 
25, 1920. The first was unloaded 
Boston on March 2, 1920, the other an 
March 6, 1920. 
sitioned and diverttd March 9, 1920, by 
the Tidewater Coal Exchange and un- 
loaded at Boston March 20, 1920, and 
delivered to the same railroad. Its ton- 
nage was 998.01 tons and $4,862.50 was 
paid for it by a sight draft on the rail- 
road. The other two cargoes which were 
delivered to the railroad after March 1, 
1920, were paid for by the railroad but 
from Federal funds in its possession as 
trustee. The United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration was credited with these pay- 
ments. 


Plaintiff Says Value 
Was Higher Than Price 

In its declaration the plaintiff seeks 
to recover the difference between the 
amount paid it and the market value of 
this coal at the times and places of seiz- 
ure. The suit was originally brought 
against James C. Davis, Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, as the agent desig- 
nated by the President of the United 


States under the Transportation Act of | 


1920. Andrew W. Mellon was afterward 
substituted for James C. Davis and filed 
an answer as defendant. 

The action was tried before a jury in 
the District Court who found specially 
that the fair market value of the coal 
requisitioned both before and after March 
1, 1920, was $7.75 per ton; also that the 


at | 


Another cargo was fequi- | 


Between Market 


tober 30, 1919, the President authorized 
the Fuel. Administrator, as occasion 
might arise, to make regulations rela- 
tive to the sale, shipment and appor- 
tionment of bituminous coal. 


\ 
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Mining 


Jury Findings Upheld 
By Appellate Court 


Acting under the authority conferred 


upon him, the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator designated the Director Gen- 


eral of Railroads and his representatives | 


“to make such diversions of coal which 
the railroads under his direction may as 
common carriers have in their posses- 
sion, as may be necessary in the pres- 
ent emergency to provide for the require- 
ments of the country in order of priority 
} set out in the preference list included 
in the order of the United States Fuel 
Administrator of May 25, 1918.” Then 
follows the preference list, headed by 


| “Railroads.” 


Under this .designation the Director | 
General of Railroads, through different | 
; committees, undertook the distribution | 


and diversion of coal in the possession of 

railroads as common carriers for use as 
| fuel upon the railroads under Federal 
|} control, 
| the United States Fuel Administrator, 
| but in his capacity as Director General 
| of Railroads. This authority was dele- 
| gated to him because his office afforded 

him the opportunity of knowing the 
needs of the railroads and of making a 
| more equitable and efncient distribution 
of the coal supply to them than could 
be done by the Fuel Administrator. 


Under the Executive Order appoint- | 


ing the Fuel Administrator all depart- 


were ‘directed to cooperate with the 
' United States Fuel Administrator and by 


virtue of this provision, as well as his | 
designation by the United States Fuel | 


Administrator, the Director General of 

Railroads undertook the work of supply- 
ing the different railroads under Fed- 

for fuel purposes. The use was a pub- 
| lic‘one and under an emergency which 

had arisen it is not contended that the 
| United States in the exercise of its sov- 
ereign power did not have the authority 
to seize such a necessary commodity as 
fuet coal for railroads. 

There no merit the contention 
of the defendant that the suit should 
have been brought against the United 
States under Section 
Act. The Transportation Act. of 1920, 
41 Stat. 456, Section 206 (a), is in part 
| as follows: 


is in 


| 


“Actions at law, suits in equif™ and 
| proceedings in admiralty, based on 
{ causes of action arising out of the pos- 
| session, use or operation by the Presi- 
| dent of the railroad or system of trans- 
; portation of any carrier (under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Control Act, or 
| of the Act of August 29, 1916), of such 
| character as prior to Federal 
could have ben brought against such car- 
| rier, may, after the termination of Fed- 
eral control, be brought against an agent 

designated by the President for such pur- 
| pose¢ which agent shall be designated by 


| the President within 30 days after the | 


passage of this Act.” 


Action Properly Brought 
Against Director General 

This was an action arising out of the 
operation by the President of a railroad 
| system under the Federal Control Act, 
| and was properly brought against the Di- 
rector General of Railroads, the agent 
designated by the President. Stripped 
oi all technicalities, the action against 
| him is one against the United States. 
Davis v. O’Hara, 266 U. S. 314, and cases 
cited. It is not in dispute that the Di- 
| rector General of Railroads was desig- 
nated as the agent against whom suit 
might be brought. 
| The defendant 
that no damages could be awarded as ad- 


strenuously contends 


plaintiff did not accept the sums which ditional compensation for the seizure of 


it received in full payment for the coal | 
mentioned in the bills on which the pay- | 


ments were made. By a general ver- 
dict they found that the plaintiff should 
recover as damages on the cargoes of 
coal unloaded at Boston before March 
1, 1920, $7.875.05, with interest amount- 
ing to $3,320.90; and on three cargoes 
unloaded at Boston after March 1, 1920, 
the sum of $3,158.12 and interest amount- 
ing ‘to $1,301.14, a total of $15,655.21, 
for which judgment was entered. 


The defendant’s contentions, which are , 


raised by his assignments of error, are 
(1) that this suit is improperly brought 
against the defendant as Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads and Agent, and that it 
is maintainable, if all, only against 
the United States for just compensation 
under Section 10 of the Lever Act; (2) 


al 


that if the action can be maintained in | 


regard to coal actually received in Bos- 
ton prior to March 1, 1920, and used 
in the Federal of the 
ton & Maine Railroad, it cannot be main- 
tained as to coal received in Boston after 
March 1, 1920, by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad and used in the private opera- 


operation 


tion of that system after the end of Fed- | 


eral control: (3) that by reason of the 
embargo against 
foreign countries, except on special per- 
mit, which prevailed at Hampton Roads 
in December, 1919, and January, 1920, 
there was no free anc open market for 
export coal. These contentions in sub- 
stance were raised by the exceptions of 
“the defendant and by its assignments of 
error. 


Administrator Permitted 
To Divert Coal Cargoes 

The defendant’s first contention is 
ruled by Davis v. Newton Coal Co., 267 
U. S. 292. Under executive order 
the President, August 25, 1917, appointed 
a United States Fuel Administrator and 
authorized him to employ such assist- 
ants and subordinates from time to time 
he demed necessary, and provided also 
that all departments .and_ established 
agencies of the Government should co- 
operate with the United States Fuel 


al 


Administrator in the performance of his 


duties as set forth therein. On Oc- 


Bos- | 


the export of coal to | 


1920, but not delivered to the Boston & 
Maine Railroad until after Federal con- 
| trol of railroads had come to ap end at 
| midnight February 29, 1920. By Execu- 
tive Order, February 28, 1920, the Presi- 
dent ordered and directed that “the Di- 
rector General of Railroads and his rep- 
resentatives shall continue after 12:01 
o’clock a. m. on the first day of March, 
| 1920, to have and exercise the powers 
conferred upon him by the orders of the 
United States Fuel Administrator dated 
October 31, 1919, and December 8, 1919.” 
The in February, 
1920, before Federal control had ceased, 
had been diverted by the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads to be used by the Bos- 
| ton & Maine Railroad, and were paid for 
by the railroad from Federal funds in 
| its posession as trustee. The seizut and 
| diversion had taken place prior to the 


two cargoes seized 


| eration, and the Boston & Maine Railroad 

was then in the posession of the Pres- 
| ident, and was being used and operated 
| by him. 
rector General of Railroads was 
| for the additional amount necessary, in 
| the opinion of the jury, to afford the 
plaintiff just compensation. 

The last cargo of coal, of a gross ton- 
nage of 998.01 tons, was not sequestered 
and diverted, however, until March 9, 
1920, and was not unloaded in Boston 
until March 20, 1920. A_ draft for 

| $4,862.50 was paid by the’Boston & Maine 
| Railroad Company. The railroad was 
under private control at the date of the 


| sequestration and diversion, and under | 
Section 206 (a) of the Transportation | 


| 

| 

| Act this action cannot be maintained as 

| to that, as its cause did not arise from 
the possession, use or operation of the 


Boston & Maine Railroad by the Presi- | 


ent. 

It does not appear from the record 
that the Director General of Railroads 
seized and diverted this cargo of coal, 
but that it was sequestered and diverted 
by the Tidewater Coal Exchange, an in- 
strumentality of the Government for the 
equitable distribution of fuel coal under 
the emergency which had arisen. The 


He was not acting as agent of | 


eral control with coal needed by them | 


10 of the Lever | 


control | 


he last three cargoes, two of which were | 
seized in February and one in March, | 


termination of Federal control and op- ; 


As to these cargoes, the Di- | 
liable | 


Award Denied, However, on 
One Shipment Taken After 
End of Federal Control. 


tonnage of this last curgo of coal was 

998.01 tons. The additional danfages, 

which by their verdict the jury awarded 

to the plaintiff for the taking of the 

last three cargoes, was $3,158.12, and in- 
| terest amounting to $1,301.14. The total 
| tonnage of the last three cargoes was 
3,458.16 tons. The additional damages 
upon these three cargoes was at the rate 
of 911-3 cents per ton. 

It was stipulated by counsel that the 
coal of the three cargoes was of the same 
| value. As the last cargo contained 998.01 
tons, the damages that were awarded on 
| account of it at 911-3 cents per ton 
| were $911.52, and the interest upon this 

from the time of its seizure to the date 
| of the verdict would be $382.84, making 

2 total of $1,294.36 awarded because of 


| the taking of this last cargo of coal, | 
for which there was no basis for an ac- | 
tion brought under Section 206 (a) of the | 
| truck adapted for movement on a track- 


| Transportation Act. 
Whether or not there was a market 
value of coal at Hampton Roads at the 


the instructions given, which were as 


follows: 1 


Cargoes Were Found 
Of Same Unit Value 

“And the question for you to decide is, 
that could really have been obtained for 


this coal by this plaintiff at the time 
the coal was taken?’ The Government 


says, ‘Well, you couldn’t have exported it | 
And that is perfectly | 
And they say, ‘Without a license | 
it is coal that could only be traded in | 
in this country at the price fixed for this | 

structed and arranged that the longitu- 
have been sold or delivered for export | 
because no coal could be sold or deliv- | 
ered for export except with a permit, and, | 
non constat, no permit might have been | 


without a license.’ 
true. 


country; and it was not coal that could 


granted.’ How does the .mbargo against 
export affect you in dealing with the 
question of values? Not in any tech- 
nical way. It is one element that is to be 
considered in deciding the question which 
is at the bottom of the case. 


ing of this coal, in dollars and cents. 
There was the coal. 
have got out of it? 


he could, or the best way he could have 
sold it to be used if it had 
taken? How much a ton? That is a 
pure question of fact which you gentle- 
ment must answer,” 

There was testimony that the coal for 
which the plaintiff was seeking compen- 
sation had ben sent to Hampton Roads 


for sale in the export trade and that the | 
plaintiff maintained a foreign represen- | 


tative in Europe and had a consistent 


constant demand for it. coal and that the 


demand for coal for export of the qual- 


ity seized during the months of Decem- | 
ber, 1919, and January, February, and | 
March, 1920, was very strong and the | 
regular price obtained in those months | 
ranged between $8.25 and $10 per ton, | 
dependent upon the ability of the ex- | 


porter to obtain advantageous charters. 


In Unitcd States v. New River Collieries | 


Co., 262 U. S. 341, the court said, in dis- 


cussing damages to which the owner was | 
entitled for coal requisitioned at Hamp- | 


ton Roads betwen September 17, 1919, 
and February 1, 1921, 
months in which the coal of the plaintiff 
was requisitioned: 

“The owner was entitled to what 
lost by the taking. That loss is meas- 
| ured by the money equivalent of the 
coal requistioned, It 
evidence that every day representatives 
of foreign firms purchasing, or 
trying to purchase, export coal. 
actions were numerous and large quan- 
tities were sold. 


were 


ket. The owner had a right to sell in 
that market, and it is clear that it could 
have obtained the prices there prevailing 
for export coal.” 


Plaintiff Had Obtained 

Permits for Export 

There was evidence that during the 
months of January and February, 1920, 
the plaintiff did obtain permits for the 
export of coal to foreign countries by 
five vessels. There was evidence that 
would warrant the jury in finding that 
permits for the export of coal to for- 
eign countries could be obtained under 
certain conditions, and under the instruc- 
tions given by the court it was a question 
of fact to be found by the jury what, 
under all the conditions which prevailed 
—the Government restrictions against 
| export, and the conditions upon which 
permits would be granted for export— 
the fair market price of coal was at the 
times of the seizure of the plaintiff’s 
coal, 
cial verdict, that this was $7.75 per ton, 
and there was competent evidence to 
support this finding. 

The jury by special verdict have also 


| found that the plaintiff did not accept | 


the sums which it received in full pay- 
ment. 
bills were rendered by the plailntiff it 
added to the cost of the coal at the mines 
a profit upon each ton but that item of 
profit was stricken out and a voucher 
returned for the plaintiff’s signature cov- 
ering the cost only. Upon each bill 
which the plaintiff submitted there was 
this notation: 

“This coal is billed without prejudice 
to our rights in case consignee refuses 


ments aud amencies of the Government | times of sequestration was a matter of | 
aah < ; | fact to be determined by the jury under | 


‘What was the highest fair market value | 


The owner | 
was entitled to what he lost by the tak- | 


What would the man | 
What could he have | 
got out of it, by using it the best way | 


not been | 


covering the | 


is shown by the } 


Trans- | 


” | to accept billing as rendered. 
The jury have found, by their spe- | ote ee 


The record discloses that when ; 


Sugar Trade 


Claims Are Allowed 
On Mining Machine 


For Cutting of Coal 


Examiners-in-Chief Reverse 
Decision of Examiner 
of 


Issues 
Patent. 


on 


APPLICATION OF JACOB M. LONDON. Ex- 
AMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1635488 was issued to London 

on July 12, 1927, for an improvement in 

Mining Machines, on application filed 

March 3, 1927, renewal of application 

filed May 15, 1915. 

Louis A. Maxson for appellant. 

Claims for a coal cutting machine held 
allowable over the prior art. The full 
text of the opinion of the Examiners- 
in-Chief (Ruckman, Henry and Smith) 
is as follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 11, 
13 to 17 inclusive, 50, 51, and 84 to 89 
inclusive, of which the following will 
serve as an example: : 

13. Coah cutting apparatus comprising, 
in combination, a relatively short wheeled 
way; an elongated guiding frame 
mounted on said truck and overhanging 
one end of said truck whereby said end 
may be placed adjacent the face of an 


| entry with the guiding frame substan- | 


tially at right angles thereto; a longi- 


tudinally movable support mounted for 


guided longitudinal movement in said 
frame; a turning suppost mounted on 
said longitudinally movable support and 
longitudinally movable therewith, an 
endless kerf cutting element and its ac- 
tuator mounted on said turning support, 
and means for preventing tipping move- 
ment of the overhanging end of said 
elongated frame, said parts being so con- 


ried thereon may be superposed over the 
wheels of said truck during transport. 

The references are: Johnson, (Brit- 
ish), 2501, July 17, 1874; 
1414877, May 2, 1922; Davis, 974645, No- 
vember 1, 1910; Siemens, (Austrian), 
30782, November 25, 1907; Prosser, 
179464, July 4, 1876. 

The examiner states that: 

“Claims 11, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 50 and 


51 were rejected on Johnson as showing ! 


the general combination, in view of 
Davis, Siemens, Hopkins and Prosser 
showing certain specific features.” 


Combination Claims. 


The examiner has apparently at- 


| tempted to bring his rejection within the 


ruling in ex parte McCallum 1914 C. D. 
70 which reads: 


such as those appealed, are rejected on 
two or more references, the trend of the 
best authorities indicates that at least 
one of the references ordinarily should 
show the general combination claimed. 
This the Turcet et al, patent does. Then 
if the specific features claimed and 
shown by the other reference or ref- 
erences may be substituted without such 
changes as require invention and per- 
form the function intended the two re- 
ferences may be legitimately combined 


-against the claim; otherwise not.” 


We do-not think Johnson a good basic 
reference. The examine admits that it 
does not show the wheeled truck called 
for in claim 11 and many of the other 
appealed claims. He construes the rails 


states that it would not involve inven- 
tion to support them on a truck in view 
of the trucks and guideways shown in 
Davis and Siemens. This is not the only 


feature of claim 11 lacking in® Johnson | 


as a reference. Claim 11 specifies ‘‘feed- 
ing means driven by said actuator for 


| lowgitudinally moving and turning said 
Export prices for spot | 
coal were controlled by the supply and 
demand. These facts indicate a free mar- | 


respective supports.’ 

In Johnson the only function given for 
the chain N is to move the machine 
“along the track J or J’ according as the 
chain is extended along one or the other.” 
However, the examiner says that with 
the capstan IL some distance from the 
pivot of the turntable, rotation of the 
turntable must result if the chain is ar- 
ranged at the proper angle and the worm 


H’ “are rotated just sufficient to prevent | 


them from stopping such _ rotation.” 
Johnson, however, does not contemplate 
such rotation by the actuator and chains 
but provides other means consisting of 
the shaft G,’ worms H’ and connected 
gears for rotating his turntable. In view 
of these facts and the fact that worms 
H’ would apparently prevent rotation of 
the turntable by the chains and capstan 
unless themselves also turned, we do not 
think Johnson a reference for this fea- 
ture, 
Claim Eleven Allowed. 
Since Johnson shows neither the truck 


accept payment on account without prej- 
udice to your rights or ours;” thus leay- 
ing unsettled the question of what future 


; payments should be made in addition to 


the cost of the coal at the mines which 
had been determined by the Government 
agencies to be the amount to which the 
plaintiff was entitled. This, we think, 
was sufficient evidence to sustain this 
finding of the jury. 

The judgment of the District Court 
is modified by deducting therefrom the 
amount of damages and interest, total- 
ing $1,294.36, awarded on account. of the 


; last cargo of coal seized and diverted 


after March 1, 1920, and so modified it is 


affirmed. 
July 8, 192%, 


| fer. 
Hopkins, } 





| delivery of entire order 
| bags as specified to 50 per cent thereof 

365 | 
| pounds, and further state “If we fail to | 





We will | 


‘AuTHORIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ‘ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PUBLISHED WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


BEING 


Unirep STATES DAILY. 


Transportation 


Trade Custom Ruled to Be Considered 
For Purpose of Explaining Ambiquity 


Appellate Court Declines to 
tract or Contradictigg Ex 


ARTHUR H.LAMBORN ET AL., DoING BusI- 
NESS UNDER THE FIRM NAME AND 
STYLE OF LAMBORN & Co., PLAINTIFFS 
IN Error, Vv. J. A. WOODWARD AND W. 
D. HOLMES, Co-PARTNERS, TRADING AS 
J. A. Woopwarpd-HoLMEs Co.; No. 

2579; Circuit CourT oF 
FourRTH CIRCUIT. 

The court in this case declined to con- 
sider a trade custom for the purpose 


of making a contract or contradicting the | 


express terms of a writing. It was said 
that custom will be considered only 
where there is ambiguity in the contract, 
for the purpose of explaining the am- 
biguity. 


In error to the District Court for the | 


Eastern District of North Carolina. 
Before Waddill and Rose, Circuit 
Judges, and Baker, District Judge. 
H. G. Connor, Jr., (Hitch, Denmark & 


: Lovett and Connor & Hill on brief) for 


plaintiffs in error, and J. C. B. Ehring- 
haus (Ehringhaus & Hall and H. R. 
Leary on brief) for defendants in error. 

The full text of the opinion of the 


| court, delivered by Judge Baker, follows: 


Lamborn and Company, plaintiffs in 
error, plaintiffs below, were engaged 
among other things in buying and sell- 
ing of sugar. James A. Woodward- 
Holmes, defendants in error, defendants 
below, were wholesale merchants located 
in a small town (population about 3,000) 
of Edenton, N. C.; their trade being 
largely rural and consisting in sales to 
small country stores. 

It will tend to a clearer understand- 
ing if they be designated by the posi- 
tions they occupied in the trial court. 

The plaintiffs under date of June 8, 
1920, sent to defendants a telegram read- 
ing as follows: 


“J. A. Woodward-Holmes Co., Edenton, | 


N. C. Offer, subject confirmation, lim- 
ited quahtity fine granulated. Basis 26 
cents, less 2 per cent, f. o. b. Savannah 
refinery, shipment seller’s option, one- 
third July or August, one-third August 


| or September, one-third September or 


October. 
positions. 


Cannot buy unless take all 
If interested, wire quickly. 


| Lamborn & Co.” 
dinally movable support &nd parts car- | 


To this the defendants replied on same 


day: 


“Telegram received. Accept your of- 
Ship 200 bags fine granulated sugar, 
100-pound bags.” 


Acceptance by Plaintiff 
Is Based on Barrels 

The next day (June 9, 1910) plaintiffs 
wired defendants as follows: 

“Bought 57 barrels fine granulated. 
Basis 26 cents, less 2 per cent, f. o. b. 
Savannah refinery, shipment seller’s op- 
tion, One-third July or August, one-third 
August or September, 
tember or October.” 

There were no other 
or. 


fendants a letter in which they refuse ex- 


s we a j | pressly to make shipments until and un- 
“When legitimate combination claims, | picens p 


less contract, claimed to have been there- 


| tofore forwarded, is duly signed by both 


parties. 

Nothing further occurred between the 
parties until July 15—three weeks after 
the letter of June 22 and about five 
weeks after the date of telegrams— 


| when plaintiffs wrote defendants a letter 
| in which they sought to introduce two | 
| entirely new provisions into the alleged 
(a) Change in date of deliv- | 
ery from July or August for first one- | 


contract: 


third to June or July, and (b) change the 
in 100-pound 
i. barrels weighing from 315 to 


hear from you immediately we will take 


| your silcenc an acceptance of th 
J, J and J’, J’ of Johnson as the “elon- | ee ae P : r 


_ | gated guiding frame” of the claim and 
1% } 


assortment we desire to ship out.” 
On July 17 (apparently by 
mail( defendants answered “Very sorry 
that we can’t handle your sugar. We 
have purchased from other places.” 
By subsequent correspondence plain- 


tiffs expressed desire to ship but con- | 


tinued to insist upon 50 per cent being 


accepted in barrels weighing from 315 to | 


565 pounds each. 


Defendants never signed’ the contract | 


demanded by plaintiffs in their letter of 
June 22, and never accepted any part of 


ae, 


nor the feeding means driven by the 
actuator for logitudinally moving and 
turning the turntable we think claim 11 
allowable. 

Claim 13 brings in the wheeled truck 
and elongated guiding frame with means 
to prevent its tipping not found in John- 
son in view of which we think this claim 
allowable. 

Claims 14, 15 and 16 include in the 
combination “a supporting member pre- 
venting longitudinally disposed guiding 
means extending to a point adjacent the 
coal face, anchorage means moynted on 
said supporting member” not found in 
the references. 


Claims 17, 50 and 51 in the 


include 


| combination claimed a truck and a type of 


cutter not shown in Johnson. We are not 
satisfied that Johnson could be modified 
by adding thereto the wheeled truck of 
Davis or Siemens and substituting the 


cutting mechanism of Prosser or Hop- | 


kins without the exercise of invention. 
Claims 84 to 89 stand rejected 
Johnson in view of Hopkins to show the 
specific type of coal cutter. We are not 
prepared to hold that Hopkins’ cutting 
mechanism can be substituted for that of 


Johnson without such modification as to | 
Furthermore it does | 


involve invention. 
not appear that the combination of ref- 
erences would fully respond to the claims, 
as for example the readily separable 
mounting of the coal machine on the 
turntable and the anchorage means on 
the supporting member, specified in some 
of the claims. 

The decision of the 
versed, 


examiner is re- 


APPEALS, | 


one-third Sep- ; 


return { 


an 


Consider for Making Con- 


press Terms of Writing. 


| the sugar in question. Plaintiffs offered 
the sugar for sale, and on November 2, 


1920, sold it to Paradise & Rich, Atlanta, | 


Ga., at 11 cents per pound and sent de- 
fendants a statement showing bak.nce 
dive of $3,048.60 as a loss, which defend- 
ants declined to pay, and this 
| was instituted. 


| 

Question Involved 
Is Making of Contract 

Practically the only question involved 

is whether or not a contract was made 
by the exchange of the three telegrams 
hereinbefore quoted. The plaintiffs in- 
| sist that the acceptance in the light of 
the allegations of article seven of the 
| complaint “In the sug:. trade, 57 barrels 

is the same as 200 bags,” and the defend- 
ants insisting that they offered to pur- 
| chase 200 bags of sugar weighing 100 
} pounds each and no other sized parcels 
| or packages, and that. plantiiff was com- 

pelled to accept the offer in such terms 
| make a contract. 
| The learned judge below instructed the 

jury that no contract was made as al- 
| leged; that the defendants did not -vrong- 
| fully refuse to accept and pay for the 


| were not indebted in any amount to the 


plaintiffs; and in compliance therewith | had in mind the trade custom to which 


the jury did so find. 

| There are four assignments of error, 
| the latter two being formal, the casé 
| being brought here upon the first and 
| second. 
| 


The first being plaintiff’s exception to |; 


the charge of the court directing’the jury 


| to find there was no contract made as | 


| alleged and the defendants did not 


wrongfully refuse to accept and pay for | 


, the sugar in question; the second be- 


; ing to the refusal of the court to sub- 


| instructions. 
| 


| known and equally well established 


| proposition that 
| “Where a person offers to do a definite 
| 
| 
| or introduces a new term into the ac- 
ceptance, his answer is a mere expressioji 


of willingness and is not a definite agree- 


| ment to perform. In order to construct | 
| a contract there must be a_ proposal | 


squarely assented-to. There must be a 
meeting of two minds in one and the 
same intention in order to constitute a 
contract, and an acceptance of an offer 
varying‘ in terms is a rejection of the 
offer.” 
Minn. & 
Rolling Mill Co., 30 Law Ed. 376. 


St. L. Ry.’Co. v. 


Wilson v. Lumber Co., 180 N. C., 282. 


Waters v. Hedgepeth, 172 N. C. 310. | 


| 

| 

| Rucker v. Saunders, 182 N. C. 607. 
| Clark vy. Lumber Co., 158 N. C. 145. 
| 


Cozart v. Lumber Co., 114 N. C. 282. 


communication | 13 Corpus Juris, PageS 281-282. 


correspondence between the parties | 
| until June 22, when plaintiffs wrote de- 


The defendants admittedly were small 
town wholesalers (population of Edenton, 
| 3,000), their trade being limited to the 


rural district surrounding and sales to | 


| small country stores. The defendants 


testified, and it is uncontradicted, that | 


their trade could not handle sugar in 


barrels, but that they could handle 100- | 


pound bags advantageously. 


Telegram Specified 
| Delivery to Be in Bags 


A careful reading of the telegram 


| from defendants to plaintiffs dated June | 


8 expressly stipulates that deliveries are 
to be made in “100-pound bags.” The 


definite and exact emphasis is placed by 
defendants upon the conditions of their 
proposed acceptance, thereby injecting 
into the negotiations a distinct and en- 
| tirely new condition, to-wit, that the 
| sugar should be shipped in 100-pound 
bags—a term which was vitally neces- 
sary to defendant’s protection, in view 
| of the nature of their trade and the mar- 
ket conditions then prevailing. It is 
| manifest, therefore, that defendant’s 
| telegraphic answer was not, as contended 
| by plaintiffs, an acceptance of the plain- 
tiffs’ order, but was for “200 100-pound 
| bags.” 

By reference to plaintiff’s telegram of 
| the next day, June 9, it is equally clear 
j that plaintiffs did not accept the de- 
| Sendant's newly introduced stipulation, 
to-wit, that the sugar should be in 100- 
| pound bags, but sought to ignore it and 
| attempted to interest defendants in an 

entirely different proposition, ber- 
rels,” which is approximately the same 
} amount of sugar. 


| Plaintiiis prac 


| 
ope 
of 


ly conceded in their 


! 


! 


action | 7. . 
| Evidence Not Shown 


' knowledge on their part. 


mit the issues to the jury under proper | 


; which defendants were to. 


thing, and another accepts conditionally, | °“): : 
| oriignally stipulated, and 


Columbus | 


argument that their position would be 
fatal to their asserted cause of action 
but for their allegations and alleged 
proof of a trade custom to regard three 
and one-half bags as equivalent to a 
barrel of sugar. 

“Custom or usage may properly be 
received to ascertain and explain the 
meaning and intention of parties to a 
contract, whether written or parol, the 
meaning of which could not be ascer-_ 
tained without the aid of such extrinsic 
evidence. Where the parties knew of 
the existing of the custom or usage, 
and contracted in reference to it.” 

Robinson v. U. S., 13 Wall. 363. 


That Custom Prevailed 

There is no evidence in the record 
that defendants knew of such custom. 
Plaintiffs offered none and defendants 
contradicted any suggestion of such 
But, assuming 
the establishment of a custom by the 
testimony in this case, it is uniformly 
held that custom will be only. consid- 
ered where there is ambiguity in the con- 
tract for the purpose of explaining the 
same, but never for the purposes of 
making a contract or contradicting the 
express terms of the writing, 

17 Corpus Juris 499, et seq., Pages 
500-508. 

27 Ruling Case Law, Pages 172, 173, 

Brown Chemical Co. v. Adkins, 91 
C. 389. 

Usage may be admissible to explain 
wha is doubtful; it is never admissible 


s : | to contradict what is plain. 
| sugar in question, and that defendants ; I 


Assuming that the plaintiffs at the 
time of the exchange of the telegrams 


they refer, it is plain the defendants had 


| in mind only deliveries in 100-pound bags; 


hence, there never was a meeting of 


| minds sufficient to result in a binding 


contract. The defendants had injected 
in their telegram a new element into 
the plaintiff’s proposition which was 
never accepted by the plaintiffs; the tel- 
egrams in question were merely a series 
of offers unaccepted, and, therefore, no 
contract resulted. 

Assuming that a valid contract re- 
sulted from the exchange of telegrams 


| and the following correspondence, by ref- 
There is no questidn about the well ! 


erence to plaintiff’s letters of July 15 
they attempted to change the period in 
receive the 
first one-third to the months of June or 
July instead of July and August, as 
in the same 
letter attempted to rid themselves of the 
obligation to ship the sugar in assort- 
ment as required by defendants by in- 
sisting “that only 50 per cent of this 
quantity will be available in bulk bags, 
the balance in barrels at once.” The 
very next paragraph of the letter stipu- 
lates: “If we fail to hear from you im- 
mediately we will take your silence 2s an 
acceptance of the assortment we desire 
to ship out.” 


Defendants Confronted 


With Unsuitable Demand 

It is manifest the defendants were 
confronted with a demand that they re- 
ceive 50 per cent of the sugar in 350- 
pound barrels, which was absolutely un- 
suited to their trade requirements, when 


| we take into consideration the undisputed 


facts with respect to the nature of de- 
ferdants’ trade, the market conditions 
then prevailing and the difficulty of a 
country merchant handling sugar upon 
a rapidly declining market in bulk sizes 
beyond his requirement. 

Bill of Exception No. 1 challenges the 
ruling of the trial court in directing a 
verdict for the defendant. 

It is the duty of the trial judge to 


| direct a verdict for one of the parties 


at the close of the evidence in that 


; class of cases in which the evidence is 


conflicting but of so conclusive a char- 
acter that the court, in the exercise of 
a sound judicial discretion, would set 


Bg : : ; aside a verdict in opposition to it. 
word “bags” is twice used therein. Thus, | PP 


Small & Co. v. 
U. S. 248. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Co. v. Coogan, 70 Law Ed. 1041. 

Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. v. Wyer, 
8 Fed. (2) 30. 

We are of opinion that the evidence 
as set forth in the record conclusively 
establishes the wisdom of the learned 
trial court in directing a verdict for the 
defendants. 

Bill of Exception No. 2 relates to the 
refusal of the trial court to submit the 


Lamborn & Co., 267 


| isues to the jury under proper instruction, 
| We are opinion the trial court was fully 


justified under the facts of this case 
in taking the case from the jury and di- 
recting a verdict.’ 

It follows we find no reversible error 
in this case of which plaintiffs mie 
complain. 

Affirmed. 

(The late Judge Rose, who sat in the 
hearing of this case, concurred in the de- 
cision that the judgment of the dis- 
trict court should be affirmed, but died 
before this opinion was prepared.) 
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| Patents 





Second Lien Supercedes First Mortgage, 





PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 








Held Cancelled by Resumption of Title 





Acceptance of False Statement 


Considered 


of Debtor 


Neglect Which Should Not Injure Third Party. 


Mack INTERNATIONAL Motor TrucK 
CORPORATION V. JEFFERSON-ST. CHARLES 
TRANSFER Co., INCc.; No. 180638; Dis- 
TRICT CoURT, EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
LOUISIANA. 


A mortgagee under a first chattel 
mortgage effected a novation with the 
mortgagor, accepting the word of the 
debtor that no liens or mortgage had 
been imposed: on the property during 
its possession. The court herein held that 
the mortgagee under a second chattel 
became entitled to the rights of the first 
mortgagee. 

Lemle, Moreno & Lemle appeared for 
plaintiff; A. T. Higgins and John E. 
Fleury for intervenor, Jefferson Trust 
& Savings Bank. 

The full text of the opinoin, as deliv- 
ered by Judge Burns, follows: 

The plaintiff, Mack International Mo- 
tor Company, prayed for executory proc- 
ess against the defendant, Jefferson-St. 
Charles Transfer Company, Inc., as the 
holder and owner for value of a series 

‘notes for more than $35,000, secured 
by act of chattel mortgage on certain 
Mack motor buses, dated and recorded 
April 25, 1925. 

The Jefferson Trust and Savings Bank 
intervened, as the holder and owner for 
value of a series of notes for $7,500, se- 
cured by act of chattel mortgage on cer- 
tain motor vehicles, including two certain 
Mack motor buses No. 44 and No. 50, re- 
spectively, which form the subject of 
dispute here. The said act of chattel 
mortgage was dated and recorded March 
16, 1925. 

These two buses had been first sold 
to the transfer company by the motor 
company, No. 44 on December 20, 1924, 
subject to the latter’s lien as vendor, 
which was retained in its first chattel 
mortgage, which was dated that day and 
recorded December 26, 1924, and No. 50, 
on which it likewise retained its vendor’s 
lien in an act of first chattle mortgage 
dated January 20, 1925, which was re- 
gy, oa! 23, 1925. 

On March 16, 1925, when the bank 
loaned the transfer company $7,500, it 
took its chattel mortgage as a second 
mortgage. 


Novation Introduced 


On Sale of More Buses 

On April 26, 1925, the motor company 
sold more new buses to the transfer 
company. There was then a balance due, 
represented by the unpaid notes of the 
series given for buses No. 44 and No. 
50, and the transfer company was buy- 
ing the new buses on credit. 
’ The transaction proceeded as follows: 

he transfer company, by two separate 
instruments, deeded the motor trucks 
Nos. 44 and 50 back to the motor com- 
pany in consideration of $1 and the mu- 
tual release discharge and quit claim 
each of the other of all obligations aris- 
ing out of the previous sales and chattel 
mortgages, the cancellation of which, to- 
gether with the notes secured thereby, 
was stipulated. 

The transfer company, through its 
president, warranted them free and clear 
of all liens and incumbrances whatso- 
_ever. The motor company accepted and 
acknowledged delivery of possession of 
the trucks. 

This was followed by the drawing of 
the new act of chattel mortgage, upon 
which the foreclosure is predicated, that 
of April 25, 1925, securing a new series 
of notes, representing the balance due 
on the old debt for the buses No. 44 and 
No. 50, together with the purchase price 
of the new ones then being sold. 

In that act the motor company, as 
vendor, warranted its ownership of all 
the buses free of all liens, mortgages 
or incumbrances, which it conveyed to 
the transfer company, taking the new 
notes secured by the new chattle mort- 
gage. 

The transfer company passed into a 
receivership on June 1, 1925. Thereupon 
this foreclosure proceeding was brought 
by the motor company, and upon. the 
seizure of the buses No. 44 and No. 50, 
among others, the bank intervened, claim- 
ing that its chattle mortgage, which 
originally was a second mortgage, 
primed by the two original first mort- 
gages of the motor company, had been 
raised to the status of a first mortgage 
by the extinction, by confusion and no- 
vagipn, of the latter, viz.: 

(1) That when the motor emmpers | 
repossessed the two buses No. 44 and 
No. 50 on April 25, 1925, the legal effect 
of its ownership of the mortgaged prop- 
erty was to extinguish by confusion its | 
two first mortgages secured thereby. 

(2) That when the motor company, 
on April 25, 1925, canceled the notes 
secured by its first mortgages of De- 
cember, 1924, and January, 1925, ac- 
cepted the deeds to the trucks from the 
transfer company stipulating the quit 
claim and cancellation of the mortgage, 
and took the new series of notes and the 
chattel mortgage of April 25, 1925, in 
payment of the ‘old debt due on buses 
No. 44 and No. 50, as well as the price 
of the new buses being scld, the debt 
represented by the old mortgage and | 
notes was extinguished and _ novated; 
that this was a complete novation of the 
debt. 

(3) That the motor company is 
estopped to deny actual knowledge of the 
intervenor’s chattle mortgage recorded 
March 16, 1925, by the terms of the very 
statute upon which its own rights are 
predicated, that is the chattel mort- 
gage act of the State of Louisiana, No. 
198 of 1918, as amended by Act 81 of 
1922, and by Act 232 of 1924. Sections 
2, 3 and 4 of the Act provide that it is 
“notice to all parties of the existence 
of such mortgage, and said lien shall be 
superior in rank to any privilege or 
lien arising subsequently thereto.” 

The plaintiff motor company contends: 

(1) That this court, as a court of 
equity, should defend it against loss by | 
season of a fraud practiced upon it by 
the president of the transfer company, | 
who swore in his deed, by which the mo-' 











tor company was reposessed of the trucks 
No. 44 and No. 50, that the same were 
then free of all liens, mortgages and 
incumbrances; 


(2) That since the bank knowingly 
took a second mortgage in March it 
should not attain the status of a first 
mortgagee and so profit by the fraud 
of a third person practiced on it; 

(3) That since its mortgage of April 
25 resulted from a fraud practiced upon 
it, no legal effect may flow from such 
a contract, and for that reason its orig- 
inal first mortgage on these two trucks 
should be taken as reinstated, otherwise 
the bank will profit by the motor com- 
pany’s loss, due to fraud; that equity ig- 
nores mere form and looks to substance, 
and will ever seek to carry out the in- 
tent of the parties; that the taking of a 
new mortgage did not operate to cancel 
the right of the mortgagee to the prop- 
erty under the first one; citing U. S. v. 
Grover, 227 Fed. 181; 


(4) That novation is never presumed; 
that 4he taking of a new note in partial 
renewal of an old one upon which a 
payment on account is made does not 
operate a’ novation of'‘or extinguish the 
original debt or the pledge securing same, 
citing Davis v. Welch, 128 La. 785. 

I am persuaded that in this case the 
novation of the old debt is. express. 
Where a statute is direct and applicable, 
a court of equity is as much bound by 
it as a court of common law. Eaton 
on Equity, pp. 47 and 48, 


No Room to Doubt 


Novation Was Intended 

There is no ambiguity in the terms of 
the written instruments by which the 
transfer company transferred title to the 
two trucks back’to the motor company, 
which expressly agreed to cancel the 
mortgage and actually did cancel the 
mortgage and actually did cancel the 
notes identified with it. The evidence 
shows that these canceled notes were to 
have been returned to the transfer com- 
pany and were not returned after can- 
cellation simply because of delay in the 
motor company’s accounting department. 

In those instruments in writing, signed 


| by the president of the transfer com- 


pany at the request of the motor com- 
pany and on the forms prepared by it 
for that purpose, the intention and pur- 
pose to fully discharge the old debt was 
clearly and plainly stated. There was 
not room left for doubt. 

The same intent was clearly set out in 
the resale and new chattel mortgage, 
confected, no doubt, at the same time and 
place, on the same date, wherein the mo- 
tor company,—by formal notarial act, de- 
lievered posession of the same property 
to the vendor under a new title, taking 
new notes and security therefor. 

Art. 2185 of the Louisiana Revised 
Civil Code defines novation as “a con- 
tract consisting of two stipulations; one 
to extinguish an existing obligation, the 
other to substitute a new one in its 
place.” 

By these written instruments the par- 
ties brought themselves precisely within 
this definition.. Indeed, more nearly so 
than was probably necessary in view of 
the Louisiana Supreme Court’s opinion 
in Barron v. How, 2nd Mart. U. S. 144. 

The plaintiff brought itself to its pres- 
ent predicament by its own negligence, 
or laches. Instead of following the plain 
intent of the statute, which is the foun- 
dation of all its rights and privileges 
as mortgagee, by applying to the Mort- 
gage Office for a research of the chat- 
t 1 mortgage records, it carelessly sought 
and accepted the declaration of its 
debtor. 

The very purpose of the act would 
be defeated if the courts were to, en- 
courage such laxity by the parties to 
such contracts. The very object of re- 
cording chattel mortgages is to give no- 
tice to subsequent purchasers—to the 
world, of the subsistence of the mort- 
gage. 

The activity of courts of equity can- 
not be invoked except by those who act 
not only in good conscience and good 
faith but also with reasonable diligence. 
Pomeroy’s Eq. Juris. 197-98. The parties 
claiming rights under an act such as the 
Louisiana Chattel Mortgmge Act must 
bring themselves strictly within the terms 
of the statute. 

The mortgaging of movable property 
of any character was unknown in Loui- 
siana until récent years. It formed no 
part of the civil law of the State. 

In accepting the word of its debtor that 
no liens or mortgages had been imposed 
upon the property during its possession, 
the motor company deliberately ignored 
the lawful sources of information at its 
command and invited the imposition of 
which it complains. 

A party ignoring the opportunity of- 
fered by the statute of informing him- 
self and so protecting himself is charged 
with the knowledge he might so have 
obtained. He cannot expect to extricate 


; himself from the result of his own neg- 


lect by alleging and relying on the fraud 
of others. Pomeroy, p. 457. 

Whatever claims to equitable relief a 
party in such a situation might have 
because of a fraud perpetrated upon him, 
by a party privy in contract with him, 
these may not be so extended as to af- 
fect innocent third persons. As against 
third persons the chattel mortgage has 
no effect whatever, except from the date 
of its recordation. Durel v. Buchanan, 
147 La. 804; Remedial Loan & Sales Co. 


i Vv. Trepagnier, 1 Ct. App. 165; Bern- 


hardt v. Sardel, 4 Ct. App. 648; Bern- 
hardt v. Sardel, 3 Ct. App. 189. 

The chattel mortgage of the inter- 
venor was recorded March 16, 1925, and 
by reason of the cancellation of the pre- 
existing mortgages in favor of the plain- 
tiff, by its own act, that of the inter- 
venor takes precedence in rank and is 
entitled to priority of payment out of 
the proceeds of sale of the two buses 
in question. 

Final decree may be prepared accord 
ingly. 

July 15, 1927 

















Textiles 


Claims for Fabrice 
Derived of Cellulose 
Held to Be Allowed 





Examiners-in-Chief Reverse 
Examiner on Some 
Claims; Affirm 
Others. 





APPLICATION OF CAMILLE DREYFUS. EX- 
AMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent 1634613 was issued to Dreyfus 
on July 5, 1927, for an improvement in 
Manufacture of Fabrics, on application 
filed December 22, 1921. 

Baldwin and Wight for appellant. 

Claims for a fabric having a yarn in- 
dividually impregnated with a perma- 
nent finish of an organic derivative of 
cellulose held allowable. The full text 
of the Examiners-in-Chief (Henry, 
Smith and Ruckman) is as follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion by the examiner of claims 1 to 11, 
inclusive. Claims 1 and 7 are repro- 
duced as representative of the claims 
on appeal. 

1. In the manufacture of textile fab- 
rics, constructing the fabric with yarn 
impregnated with a permanent finish of 
an organic derivative of cellulose. 

7. Textile fabrics comprising yarn 
individually impregnated with a perma- 
nent finish of an organic derivative of 
cellulose. 

References Are Cited. 

No references are cited, the rejection 
being based on the ground that appellant 
has not properly claimed his invention. 
In the disclosure of the application on 
appeal which relates to the manufacture 
of textile fabrics it is pointed out that 
cotton yarn employed in the weaving or 
knitting of textile fabrics becomes fluffy 
or hairy when exposed to the action of 
water. Appellant regards this charac- 
teristic of cotton yarn as objectionable 
especially when woven into a fabric con- 
taining not only the cotton threads but 
also threads of silks. It is propossd to 
avoid or remove this objectionable char- 
acteristic of cotton yarn by treating the 
yarn before it is formed into a fabric 
with cellulose acetate. 


It is the view of the examiner, as we 
understand his position, that under In 
re MeNeil, 1902 C. D. 568 the invention 
disclosed by appellant resides in a method 
of treating cotton yarn and the product 
of that treatment rather than in a fabric 
and a method of producing the same. 


Claims on Processes. 


Of the appealed claims those num- 
bered 1 to 6 inclusive are for processes 
or methods although not in terms there- 
for. We are not certain that the doc- 
trine announced in the In re McNeil 
decision is applicable to these claims but 
we regard them as unpatentable for two 
reasons: (1) That a process of manu- 
facturing textile fabric does not become 
a patentably new process merely because 
a new kind of yarn is employed in weav- 
ing or knitting the fabric. The steps of 
the _process are the same whether 
treated or untreated yarn is empioyed. 
(2) The process recited in the claims 
of the group under consideration is the 
necessary and obvious process employed 
for producing the fabric covered by 
claims 7 to 11 inclusive (Ex parte Tre- 
vette, 1901 C. D. 170). The grounds of 
rejection just noted may be taken as 
new grounds of rejection under Rule 
139. 

Claims on Tetile Fabric. 

The rejection of claims 7 to 11 inclu- 
sive, which are for a textile fabric, 
raises a different question from that con- 
sidered in connection with preceding 
claims. No prior art is relied on in the 
rejection of the manufacture claims. In 
attempting to apply the doctrine of In 
re McNeil to these claims what is the 
new and what is the old element? In 
so far as claims 7, 8, 9 and 10 are con- 
cerned there is no cld element or ele- 
ments included. These claims call for 
a textile fabric comprising the new ele- 
ment only, to-wit: “yarn individually 
impregnated with a permanent finish of 
cellulose acetate” (claim 9). That is all 
that is included in these claims, hence 
there is no recitation of elements some 
of which are old and one of them new. 
Since prior art is not relied on even to 
show that the combination claimed is 
old generally, we do not know if a yarn 
treated with cellulose acetate as a yarn 
has any special utility. When such a 
yarn is woven or knit into a fabric it 
possesses utility in that it avoids the 
fluffy or hairy appearance in the fabric. 
No decision other than the In re Mc- 
Neil decision has been called to our at- 
tention and we are not satisfied that 
such decision is authority for-a holding 
that a claim for a fabric wherein only 
the novel feature is claimed should be 
rejected as calling for an old or exhausted 
combination. 

Cotton and Siik Yarns. 

Claim 11 is for a fabric including the 
impregnated cotton yarn and unimpreg- 
nated silk yarn. This claim approaches 
somewhat the conditions existing in In 
re McNeil. It may be assumed, although 
no prior art is cited, that it is not new 
or is uninventive to form a fabric of cot- 
ton yarn mixed with silk yarn. But ap- 
pellant points out special advantages’ for 
a fabric formed of such mixed yarns in 
which the cotton yarn has been treated 
with cellulose acetate. We are not pre- 
pared to say that the combination as a 
whole is unaffected by the association of 
the treated and untreated yarns (ex 
parte Mumford, 1914 C. D., 841). 

Since no references are relied upon 
our conclusions are based wholly on a 
consideration of the question of whether 
or not the claims are in proper form, 
i. e., whether the claims should be drawn 
to a method of treating yarns and the 
yarn so treated or whether they may be 
drawn to a manufacture of a textile 
fabric and the fabric manufactured. 

The rejection of the method or pro- 
cess claims 1 to 6 inclusive is affirmed. 
The decision as to claims 7 to 11 inclu- 
sive is reversed, 
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(CONTRACTS: Offer and Acceptance: Trade Custom.—Plaintiffs were engaged 





in buying and selling sugar. 
small town. 





Defendants were wholesale merchants in 
Plaintiffs telegraphed offer to sell sugar. 
proposed acceptance specifying on hundred pound bags. 
sell more than half of amount in hundred pound bags. 


Defendants telegraphed 
Plaintiffs declined to 
In suit for failure to 


take sugar, plaintiffs alleged trade custom to regard three and one half bags 
as equivalent to a barrel of sugar, held, for defendants: The telegrams in 
question were merely a series of offers unaccepted, and, therefore, no contract 


resulted.—Lamborn et al. v. 


Woodard et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th 


Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1500, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


(CONTRACTS: Offer an Acceptance: 


Trade Custom.—Custom will be con- 


sidered only where there is ambiguity in the contract for the purpose of 


explaining the ambiguity. 


Custom will not be considered for the purposes of 


making a contract or contradicting the express. terms of the writing.—Lam- 
born et al. v. Woodard et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit.)—Yearly 


Index Page 1501, Col. i (Volume II). 


ReuityY: Powers of Court of Equity 


under Statutes—Where a statute is di- 


rect and applicable a court of equity is as much bound by it as a court 


Index Page 1500, Col. 5 (Volume II). 
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to improve their navigability. 


ton & Maine Railroad, held: Action 


process because new kind of yarn (an 


Office.) Yearly Index Page 1501, Col. 


Camille Dreyfus ex parte. 
Page 1501, Col. 3 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Patentability: 
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ATENTS: Patentability: 


London ex parte. 
1500, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


makes specific claim for a tractor and the axially intersecting pins of one 
reference must be substituted for the offset pins of another reference, and the 
pins must be journaled in the block instead of in the side bars of the links so 
that pins may be rigid with side bars of the links as called for by the claim; 


such claim held allowable.—Gilliland, 


Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1501, Col. 4 (Volume II). 








Claims Are Allowed 
On Patent for Chain 


Decision Given for Inventor 
of Tread Device Intended 


for Tractors. 





APPLICATION OF ORRA L. GILLILAND; Ex- 
AMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1655403 was issued to Gilliland 

on July 12, 1927, for an improvement in 

tread chains for tractors, on application 

filed November 12, 1921. 

James F. Wiliiamson for appellant. 

Claims for a tread chain for tractors 
held allowable. The full text of the opin- 
ion of the Examiners-in-Chief 
Smith and Ruckman) is as follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision 
of the examiner finally rejecting claims 
4 and 10 of the above entitled applica- 
tion which read as follows: 

4. A tracticn belt for tractors having 
adjacent links comprising ground-engag- 
ing means, said links being connected by 
rigid horizontal and vertical pivot pins, 
one of which is rigidly connected to one 
of the links, the axes of said pins inter- 
secting at right angles. 

Linked Traction Belt. 


10. A traction belt for tractors com- | 
prising pairs of links one of the links | 
of said pairs having means adapted to | 


engage the tractor and having ground- 
engaging means, the links of said pairs 
being connected by rigid horizontal and 
vertical pivot pins having their axes in- 


tersecting. 

The references citead are: Irvin, 
1105518, July 28, 1914; Grover et al, 
1316092, September 16, 1919; Curtis, 


1323023, November 25, 1919; Washburn 
1346776, July 13, 1920. 
The claims are sufficient to explain the 
construction, which is simple. 
Appellant’s application discloses the 
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Patents 


PATENTS: Patentability: Process of Manufacturing Textile Fabric.—The 
proces of manufacturing a textile fabric does not become a patentably new 


manent finish of an organic derivative of cellulose) is employed in weaving or 
knitting the fabric_— Camille Dreyfus ‘ex parte. 


PATENTS: Patentability: In re McNeil Construed: Fabric of Mixed Yarns.— 

Where appellant claims fabric comprising impregnated cotton yarn and un- 
impregnated silk yarn and examiner rejects on decision of in re McNeil stating 
that invention lies in the product of treatment rather than in the fabric, and it 
is not new to form fabric of cotton yarn and silk yarn; held, in view of the 
advantages of this fabric as set out by the applicant, and the fact that this 
tribunal was not prepared to say that the combination as a whole was unaffected 
by the association of the treated and untreated yarns, claims allowable.+ 
(Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office.)—Yearly Index 


In re McNeil Construed: 
iner attempts to apply decision of In re McNeil to a claim for a textile 
fabric comprising yarn individually impregnated with a permanent finish of an 


method of treating yarn, and the product of that treatment rather than in the 
fabric and the method of producing same, and no prior art is cited; held, claim 
should not be allowed and In re McNeil does not apply since the only novel 
feature of the fabric has been claimed and there is no recitation of elements 
some of which are old and some of which are new.—Camille Dreyfus ex parte. 
(Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1501, Col. 3 (Vol- 
Coal Cutting Apparatus.—Claims directed to 

machine for cutting coal and rejected on a compilation of references held 
allowable since it would require invention to substitute the mechanism of one 
of the references in place of the mechanism of the basic reference.—Jacob M. 
(Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 


Tread Chain for Tractors—Where 7 


(Ide, ° 


of common law.—Mack International Motor Truck Corp. v. Jefferson-St. Charles 
Transfer Co., Inc. (District Court, Eastern District of Louisiana.)—Yearly 


First and Second Mortgagees.—Where 
mortgagee under first chattel mortgage effected a novation with the mort- 
gagor, accepting the word of the debtor that no liens or mortgages had been 
imposed on the property during its possession, held: Mortgagee under second 
chattel mortgage is given rights of first mortgagee—Mack International Motor 
Truck Corp. v. Jefferson-St. Charles Transfer Co., Inc. (District Court, Eastern 
District of Louisiana.)—Yearly Index Page 1501, Col. 1 (Volume II). 
NAVIGABLE WATERS: Power of Congress: Nuisance.—An obstruction in 
navigable waters is a nuisance and may be abated in a proper proceeding. 
But, Congress has complete dominion over navigable waters of the United 
States, whether wholly within the boundaries of a State or otherwise, and has 
authority to undertake and prosecute such work as may be thought necessary 
This authority includes the power to obstruct 
and when Congress gives consent to the creation of an obstruction to navigation 
it ceases to be a nuisance and the courts are powerless to interfere.—Sewell 
et al. v. The Arundel Corporation (Circuit Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1498, Col. 2 (Volume II). 
maintainable and recovery allowed.— | 
Mellon v. Weston Dodson & Co., Inc. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 1st Circuit.) 


RAILROADS: Federal Control: Transportation Act.—Where an action was 

brought under Section 206(a) of the Transportation Act of 1920 against 
the Director General of Railroads, as agent designated for that purpose, to 
recover the difference between market value and price paid the plaintiff for 
coal requisitioned by the Director General of Railroads for the use of the Bos- 


—Yearly Index Page 1500, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ordinary yarn impregnated with a per- 


(Examiners-in-Chief, Patent 
3 (Volume II). 


Fabric.—Where exam- 


ground that the invention resides in a 


Orra L. Ex part (Examiners-in-Chief, 
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pivot pin pinned rigidly to one of the 
links 25 of the traction belt, and claim 
4 specifies “said links being connected 
by rigid horizontal and vertical pivot 
pins, one of which is rigidly connected 
to one of the links.” Grover et al. shows 
a traction belt for tractors having ad- 
jacent links comprising ground-engag- 
ing means 15, said links being connected 
by horizontal and vertical pivot pins 6 
and 12. The specificatior of Grover et 
al. states: 


In Figs. 1 and 2 connecting members 
10 are employed. Each of these con- 
necting members is provided with a cross 
pin 6 which has its respective ends jour- 
naled in lips 11 carried by one of the 
links 7, and between which the connect- 
ing member is received. 


Rigid Connection Formed. 
By making a rigid connection between 
the horizontal pin and the side bars of 
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Books and Publications 








New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 





American bankers’ association. Commis- | 
sion on commerce and marine. Indus- | 
try, government, finance and foreign 
trade in soviet Russia, 1926. 27 p. N. 


sociation, 1926. 27-7516 
Bibliographical society, London. A cata- 
logue of an exhibition of book pub- 
lished during 1925 & 1926. Organ- 
ized by the Bibliographical society. 
London, Curwen press, 1926. 
27-14301 
Bridekirk, Eng. (Parish). The registers 
of Bridekirk. 1584-1812. Transferred 
by Colonel J. F.'Haswell. 415 p. (Cum- 
berland and Westmorland antiquarian 
and archaelogical society. Parish reg- 
ister section Publications. no. 14.) 
Penwith, Priv. print. for the Cumber- 
land and Westmorland parish registers 
society by the “Herald” co., 1927. 
Clark, Clara B. Slumber time _ tories, 
told by . and Stanley H. Frods- 
ham (Nemo). 110 p. illus. Springfield, 
Mo., The Gospel publishing house, 
1926. 27-14815 
Coal from the mine to the furnace. v. 1 
(no. 1-4); Feb.-May, 1926. 342 p. illus. 
Brattleboro, Vt., Coal publishing cor- 
27-7550 


23 p. 


poration, 1926. 


Consumers’ league of New York. The 
forty-eight-hour law; do _ working 
women want it? 86 p. The Con- 


sumers’ league of New York, 1927. 
27-7519 
Crabbs, Lelah Mae. A survey of public 
school courses in child care for girls, 
and Mabel Lawrence Miller. 96 
p. Detroit, Mich., Merrill-Palmer 
school, 1927. 27-14303 
Davenport, James Henry. Literary doc- 
tors of medicine, a catalogue of the 
extra-professional writings of physi- 
cians and surgeons in the library of 
James Henry Davenport. 303 p. Prov- 
idence Priv. print., 1926. 27-14299 
Fraser, James. Syllabic shorthand; brief, 
easy, legible, rapid and adapted to 
verbatim reporting. 39 p. New Wind- 
sor, Md., Press of Fosnot & Williams 
co., 1926. 27-14300 
Frodsham, Stanley H. Around the world 
with the boomerang boy. 143 p. illus. 
Springfield, Mo., Gospel publishing 
house, 1926. 27-14314 
Gary, Elbert Henry. Address at New 
York university, New York, September 
21, 1925. The science of business. 11 
p. n. p., 1926. 27-7544 
Gt. Brit. Board of trade. Safeguarding 
of industries act, 1921. Part I. Report 
of a committee appointed by the Board 
of trade. 48 p. (Parliament. Papers 
by command. Cmd. 2631.) London, H. 
M. Stationery off., 1926. 72-1523 
Gt. Brit. Home dept. Fatcories 
bill, 1926. Memorandum showing the 
extent to which the bill differs from 
the existing law. 15 p. (Parliament. 
Papers by command. Cmd. 2716) Lon- 


don, H. M. Stationery off., 1926. 
27-7524 
Gt. Brit. Ministry of health. Central 


valuation committee. Rating and valu- 
ation act, 1925. First series of repre- 
sentations received by the minister of 
health from the Central valuation com- 
mittee (constituted under section 57 
of the act for the purpose of pro- 
moting uniformity of valuation for 
local rates) and circulated by the min- 
ister to local meee _- Lon- 
Stationery off., ‘ 
don, H. M. Sta ’ — 
Hiscox, Gardner Dexter. Mechanical ap- 
pliances, mechanical movements and 
novelties of construction; a complete 
work and a continuation, as a second 
volume, of the author’s book entitled 
“Mechanical movements, powers and 








ends. In Grover et al., Irvin, Curtis and 
Washburn, the ends of the pins rotate in 
the side bars of the links or in the arm 
extensions of the shafts and dust can 
work into the journal bearings from the 
outside ends of the uncovered pins. 

Grover et al. is the only patent cited 
showing a traction belt for tractors hav- 
ing adjacent links provided with ground- 
engaging means. The construction shown 
in this reference must be modified in 
two respects in order to anticipate appel- 
lant’s claim 4. First, the axially inter- 
secting pins of Irvin must be substituted 
for the offset pins of Grover and then 
the pins must be journaled in the block 
instead of in the side bars of the links 
so that the pins may ft» made rigid with 
the side bars of the links as called for 
by the claim. None cf the references 
cited shows a pin rigid with the side 
bars of the hnks. 

Claim 10 includes pairs of links, one 
of the links of said pairs having means 
for engaging the tractor. This means is 
the roller 42 which is not shown in any 
of the patents cited, nor is its equivalent 
shown. Claim 10 is more limited than 
claim 4, above considered, in “the links 


. of said pairs being connected by rigid 


the links the journals of the pins are en- ! 
closed between the links sv that they are . 
somewhat protected from dust at their ' reversed. 


horizontal and vertical pivot pins hav- 
ing their axes intersecting.” 


The decision of the examiner is 


Y. The Commission on commerce and 
marine of the American bankers’ as- 
| 


22d and M Strects, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Jordan, David Starr. 
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devices . . . including an explanatory 
chapter on the leading conceptions of 
perpetual motion existing during the 
past three centuries, by Gardner D, 
Hiscox. Containing 1,000 spe- 
cially made illustrations. 6th rev. and 
enl, ed. 412 p. N. Y., Henley, 1927, 
27-14011 
Hurlbut, Stephen A. Selected Latin vo- 
cabularies for third-year reading. ... 
Latin prose authors. 52 p. Washing- 
ton, D. C., The St. Albans press, 1927. 
27-14005 
The fossil fishes 
of the Miocene of southern California; 
contribution no. IX, 12 p., illus. (Stan- 
ford university publications. Univer- 
sity series. Biological sciences, vol. v, 
no. 2). Stanford University, Calif., 
Pub. for the university by Stanford 
university press, 1927. 27-13987 
League of nations. .. . International 
committee on intellectual cooperation. 
List of national committees on in- 
tellectual cooperation. 3 p. (Publica- 
tions of the League of nations. xii. A. 
Intellectual cooperation. 1926. xii. A. 
13.) Geneva, Imp. d’Ambilly, 1926. 
27-6623 
McMahon, John Robert. Your house; 
how to finance, plan, biuld, remodel 
and keep up a home. 307 p., illus. N, 
Y., Minton, Balch, 1927. 27-14010 
McNeill, John. The twenty-third Psalm, 


94 p. N. Y., Revell, 1927. 27-14007 
Magoun, Francis Peabody. The Compi- 
lation of St. Albans and the Old-French 
prose Alexander romance. p. 225-282. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1926. 27-6734 


Marylebone (Borough) Borough council 
and public library. ... Catalogue of 
exhibition of lithographs and wood- 


cuts by living British artists. Janu- 
ary-February, 1926. 6 p.. (n. p.), 
1926? 27-6947 


Missouri, University. School of journal- 
ism. . .. Presentation of a Japanese 
stone lanter nto the school of journal- 
ism of the University of Missouri. 31 
p., illus. (The University of Mis- 
souri bulletin. v. 27, no. 44. Journal- 
ism series, no. 43). Columbia, 1926. 

27-27202 

The Near East year book and who’s who. 
A survey of the affairs, political, 
economical and: social, of Yugoslavia, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Greece and Tur- 
key, 1927. V. I., London, The Near 
East, Itd., 1927. 27-14034 

Norwich, Eng. Norwich publicity com- 
mittee. ‘Official guide to the city of 
Norwich with map and illustrations, 
issued by the Norwich publicity com- 
mittee, 1926. 34 p. illus. Norwich, A. 
E. Soman & co., 1926. 27-7472 

Patrick, James Ruey. A study of ideals, 
intelligence and achievements of ne- 
groes and whites. 48 p. (Georgia, Uni- 
versity. Phelps-Stokes fellowship 
studies no. 8 Bulletin of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Vol. XXVII, no. 1. 
Thesis (M. A.)—University of Geor- 


gia.) Athens, Ga., 1926. 27-27143 
Rouverol, Aurania. When’s your birth- 
day? a comedy in three acts (based 


on the novel “Paradise,” by Alice 
Brown) ... 102 p. N. Y., French, 1927. 
. 27-14008 
Stevens, Henry Potter. Rubber and its 
uses in building works; being a short 
account of the preparation and prop- 
erties of rubber with particular refer- 
ence to its uses in building and allied 
industries, by . . . and B. D. Porritt. 
32 p., illus. London, Issued by the 
Propaganda department of the Rubber 
growers’ association, inc., 1926. 
27-6381 
Tiffany, Francis Buchanan. Legal and 
business forms with explanations and 
notes. 2d ed., completely rev. and enl., 
by William W. Cutler. 2,272 p. Kansas 
City, Mo., Vernon law book co., 1927. 
27-14016 
Travelers insurance company, Hartford. 
Safety in building construction. 204 p., 
illus. (Third edition, revised.) Hart- 
ford, Conn., Travelers insurance co., 
1927. 27-14009 





Government Books 
and Publications 








Correllation of Geoligic Fermations bee 
tween East-Central Colorado, Central 
Wyoming and Southern Montana. By 
Willis T. Lee. Professional Paper No, 
149, United States Geological Survey. 
Price 50 cents. GS27-235 

Foreign Service of the United States, 


Diplomatic and Consular. Corrected 
to July 1, 1927. Price 20 cents. 
[10-16369] 


Modification of Quarantine on Account 
of the European Corn Borer and Other 
Dangerous Insects and Plant Diseases. 
Amendment No. 1 to Revised Rules and 
Regulations Supplemental to Notice of 
Quarantine No. 41 (2nd Revision), 
Effective on and after August 15, 1927, 
Free at the Federal Horticultural 
Board, Department of Agriculture. 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


issucd, after March 4, at the conclfision 
volume. This cumulates the 52 


The Weekly Index 


The page 


Is 


fs published in every Monday issue. 
0 


each 


reference used is 


the Yearly Index Number 


which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


_PAGE TWELVE 
Steps Proposed | 
To Reduce Loss | 


Of Mailed Chicks 


Information on Frequecy 
of Deliveries Rural 
Routes Suggested for 


on 


Shippers. 

[Continued from Page 5.] | 
of address well within the 72-hour | 
period, but because it was deliverable | 
to the addressee on a tri-weekly route 
and had missed the carrier on that route | 
when it arrived at the post office of ad- | 
dress, it had to be held more than 40 
hours at that office before being sept | 
out for delivery by the carrier on his | 
next trip. Cases of this kind happen | 
through no fault of the postmasters at | 
the offices of mailing, as those postmas- 
ters usually do not know the conditions 
existing at the offices of address under 
which delivery of the shipments will | 
have to be made. Likewise, there would 
be no blame attached to the shippers in | 
cases of this character when they do not | 
know the conditions existing> at the | 
offices of address under which such ship- | 
ments would have to be handled. | 

“Therefore, I have to as al 
means to guard against the loss conse- 
such shipments 


suggest 


quent upon the delay of 
at offices of address, that the shippers 
require all of their patrons who live 
on either rural routes or on hox delivery 
star routes, in ordering day-old chicks to | 
state the frequency of the rural or star | 
route delivery service at their post of- | 
ficcs. including the hour and days when 
the rural carrier or the star route car- | 
rier leaves the post office, in order that | 
the shippers may see that the chicks are ; 
shipped sufficiently- in advance not only | 
to arrive at the offices of delivery but to | 
make connection at those offices with the 
dispatch of mail over the rural or star | 
routes involved. 

“This is a matter which I think can be 
remedied more by the shippers of the | 
chicks than by the postal service and | 
could be accomplished in shippers’ ad- | 
vertisements. If patrons who live on | 
rural routes or on box delivery star 
routes fail to furnish information of this 
character and there is sufficient time to 
do so, I suggest that shippers communi- 
cate with the postmasters at the offices 
of address to ascertain the conditions un- 
der which delivery is made by rural or 
star route carrier, and the hour and days | 
when the mail leaves his office for de- 
livery in the manner described, to. per- 
mit them to comply with the natural re- | 
quirements for the preservation and good | 
condition of shipments over the entire | 
route from the time they are mailed until | 
they are delivered to the addressees.” j 


| 
| 
| 
| 


- | 
Contracts Extended | 
For Drayage of Mail 


} 
—_——— 
| 


Comptroller General Says That | 
Agreements for 1927 Can 


Siand for 1928. 


made the Post Of- 
fice Department for drayage service in 
1927 may be regarded as a standing 
offer to continue the same contracts into 
the fiscal 1928. the Comptroller 
General of the United States, J. R. Me- 
Carl. has ruled in an opinion submitted 
to the Harry S&S. 
New, and just made public by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

Mr. McCarl in his ruling quoted the 
Postmaster to the effect that 

service 1928 would be an 

average of 50 per cent higher than those 
prices paid similai in 1927. | 

Such services may continue to be ren- 
dered under existment and 
payments made therefor by postmasters 
at the specified the contracts 
for the year Mr. McCarl 
ruled, 


‘he contracts 
1 


by 


vear 


Postmaster General, 


General 
for 


for service 


agreements 


in 
1927, 


rates 


fiscal 


Full Text of Ruling. 
The full text r Mr. Carl’s ruling fol- 
low 

The Postmaster General. 

Sir: I have vour letter of July 7. 
requesting decision of a matter 
presented as follows: 

“The Postal Service has in 
effect at the larger Post Offices for the 
draying of Post Office equipment and 
supplies, between the freight stations and 
the Post Office, which contain the sched- ! 
ule of rates be charged when ser- | 
vice is performed and provide that the | 
rates are to be effective during the fiscal | 
year 1927 and thereafter until canceled | 
notice in writing by either 


1927, 


therein 


contracts 


to 


on 30 days’ 
party. 

“These do not obligate the | 
Government any sum money | 
during any but constitute a 
tariff of rates for drayage service when | 
any service is performed, and when ser- 
vice is performed there always an 
appropriation available. 

“A decision is requested as to whether | 
any of these contracts if continued in 
effect beyond the fiscal year 1927 would 
constitute a violation of Revised Statutes, 
Section 3769, (3679), as amended by the 
Act of February 27, 1906, 34 Statutes 
48. 

“Should your decision be in the af- 
firmative it is requested that in instances 
where a new contract has not been 
awarded for the fiscal year 1928, post- ! 
masters be allowed credit for drayage | 
performed in accordance with their exist- 
ing agreement until new contracts may 
be made by postmasters and others con- 
cerned. 

“The contracts that 
awarded for the fiscal year 1928 show 
an average increase in rates of 50 per | 
cent. It is believed that if all drayage 


contracts 
to pay 


fiscal 


of 
year 


is 


have. been | 


’ expending 


| vised Statutes, as amended by section 3 
| of the act of February 27, 1906, 34 Stat. 








Summary of All News Contained in Todays Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications : 


Aeronautics 
President hopes to find way to give 
Distinguished Flying Cross upon Clar- 
ence Chamberlain. 
2, Col. 4 
from 
then to 


Page 
RS-1, Army dirigib! flies 
Scott Field to Washington and 
Lakehurst. 
3, Gol. 2 
airplane 
and 


Page 

Lieutenant Williams making 

tests in hope of recapturing 

land plane records from Italy. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Belgian aeronauts planning non-stop 

flight from Brussels to Belgian Congo. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

favors airport for capital 
larger cities. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


sea 


President 
and for all 


a . . 
Agriculture 
Daily fruit. vegetable, meat, grain, 
butter and market price an- 
alyses. 


cheese 


Page 5 

Methods suggested to reduce delays 

and consequent 
mails, 


losses of chicks in 

Page 5, Col. 7 
Weekly grain stock report shows 
stores of domestic wheat 
1,952,000 bushels. 


increased 


Page 5, Col. 5 
Wheat crop of Hungary estimated as 
largest since war except 1926. 
Page 5, 
ve getable 


Col. 6 

Weekly fruit and market 
review. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Condition of most in Czecho- 

slovakia reported above average. 

Page 5, 


Automotive Industry 


District Court, La., holds that where 
holder of first mo- 
tor buses accepted false word of debtor 
and made credit to additional 
sales, mortgages were canceled by re- 
sumption of title. (Mack International 
Motor Truck Corp. v. Jefferson St. 
Charles Transfer Co.) 


crops 


Col. 5 


mortgage notes on 


include 


Page 11, Col. 1 
Thomas A. Edison visits the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Agriculture in 
connection with his proposed experi- 
ments with rubber plants. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Patent claims allowed for tread chain 
for tractors. (Orra L. Gililand.) 
Page 11, Col. 4 


Banking-Finance 


Smoot declares there is no 
disposition change agreement for 
payment of French war debt to United 
States. Similar views by 
Senators Harrison and Fietcher in com- 
menting on statement by Andre Tar- 
dieu, French Minister of Public Works. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., 
income from gift properiy is differenc« 
between cost ¢o donor and what donce 
receives on selling it. (Bowers vy. 
Elizabeth C. Taft.) 


Senator 


to 


expressed 


decides 


Col. 1 

Direct loan and rediscount statement 
of Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
as of July 16. 


Page 8, 


Page 7, Col. 2 

Daily statement of the United States 

Treasury. : 

Page 7 

Summary of financial statistics of 
Scranton, Pa., for 1926. 

Page 7, 


Foreign exchange rafes. 


Col. 4 


Page 7 
Savings deposits decrease in Canada. 
Page 7, Col. 3 

See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library of 


Congress. 


Page 11, Col. 6 | 


Publications issued by the 
ment, 


Page 11, Col. 7 
Child Welfare 


Childrens’ Bureau causes 
behind placing children in orphans asy- 


survey of 


Jums. 


Coal 


Crude fuel oi] sold in Panama Canal 
Zone to ships $2. a barrel, and 


Page 2, 


Col. 


at coal 


rates are cancelled the result will be a1 
decided increase in the rates, and with a | 
view of economy, it is desired, if in con- 
formity with the Statute, to continue the | 
existing scale of rates in effect until } 
cancelled on 30 days’ notice writing 
by either party.” 


in 


That portion of section 3679, Revised 


Statutes, amended. to which refer- 


as 


| ence is made and which is here material, | 


prohibits the executive Departments and 
Government establishments from 
in any one fiscal year any | 
sums in excess of appropriations made ; 
for that involving the 
Government contracts other 
obligations future payment of 
such appropriations, 


other 


fiscal or 
in 


for 


vear 
any or 
the 
money in excess of 
unless such contracts 
authorized by .law. 
The continued making of payments for 
-ervices rendered in the drayage of post 
office equipment and supplies for the cur- 
rent fiscal year undei 
for the fiscal year 1927, would not neces- 
sarily be in violation of section 3679, Re- 


gations are 


contracts therefor 


48, appropriations having previously 
been made available from which such 
services could legally be paid, but the ex- 
tension of such services during the fiscal 
year 1928, under céntracts entered into 
covering that class of services for the 


Govern- | 


ff 
$9 to $12 a ton. 


+ 
at 
Page 9, Col. 5 
claims allowed for coal-cut- 
(Jacob M. London.) 
Page 10, Col. 4 
Railroads file new tariffs 
rates on bituminous coal to lake ports. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Commerce-T rade 


Exports of farm implements in first 
half of 1927 smaller than_those of first 
half of 1926. 


Patent 
ting machine. 


reducing 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Cooperage exports for 1926 valued at. 
$10,202,285, compared with $10,519,601 
in 1925. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Most-favored-nation treaty effected 
between Cuba and Spain. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Daily commodity price analyses. 
Page 5 


Con gress 


Senators Fletcher and Harrison tele- | 


graph to President, urging extra ses- 
sion of Congress be called to consider 
Mississippi flood situation. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Construction 


Bureau of Standards says tests show 


wetting will not add to compression 
strength of brick walls. 


Page 12 


Cotton 


Classification of direct loans by Fed- | 


eral Intermediate Credit Banks to to- 
bacco, cotton and wool industries. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Department of Agriculture reports 
less cotton was marketed cooperatively 
last year than in 1925. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Daily cotton market price analysis. 


Page 5 | 


Y a. 
Court Decisions 
Nee Special Index and Law Digest 
Poge 11. 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Customs 


Customs Court classifies golf bags as 
equipment for game of golf and reduces 
duty. ¢ 


on 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Braid for fibre is levied for higher 
duty by Customs Court. : 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Education 7 


Commissioner General to exposition 
in Seville, Spain, reports permanent 
American building will be converted 
into reading room for American 


dents. 


Page $, Coal TF 4 


Committee meeting under auspices of 
League of Nations to consider interna- 
tional coordination of university stud- 
ies. 

Page i, Col. 5 
associations in many 


providing scholar- 


Parent teacher 
States reported 


ship funds. 


as 


Page 2, 


Col. 1 


Long Island College of Medicine to 


inaugurate course in medical literature. 


Page 4, Col. 2 
Electrical Industry 


Continuation of full text of decision 
of District Court, Md., denying motion 
to dismiss complaint in patent suit in- 
volving rights to German invention for 
device for electric are welding. (Gen- 
eral Electric Company and Ernest Stof- 
fregen v. Thomas E. Robertson.) 


Page 8, Col. 7 
Foodstuff s 


Daily fruit, vegetables, meat, butter 

and cheese market prices analyses. 
Page 5 

retable market 


Weekly fruit and veg 
review. 


Col. 4 


Page 5, 
Pe . ‘2 . 
Foreign Affairs 
Senator there 
disposition change agreement for 
payment of French war debt to United 
States. Similar by 
Senators Harrison and Fletcher in ’‘com- 
menting on statement by Andre Tar- 
dieu, French Minister of Public Works. 
Page 1. Col. 5 
effected 


Smoot declares is no 


to 


views expressed 


Most-favored-nation treaty 


fiscal year 1927, would constitute a fail- 
ure to comply with the requirements of 


| law respecting advertising for competi- 


tive proposais for the of 
such services. 

The provisions of section 3709, Revised 
Statutes, and require the 
advertising yearly for services in connec- 
tion with the furthering or carrying out 
of the objectives provided for in annual 
appropriation acts, when such objects are 
not to be performed by the Government’s 
instrumentalities. Therefore, there 
is no authority under which the drayage 
services in question may be continued 
during the current fiscal year without re- 
advertising, as services of that chatacter 


performance 


contemplate 


own 


; are to be secured from the lowest respon- 


sible bidders in the different cities after 
proper advertising in compliance with 
the requirements of that provision of 
law. 
Regarded As Standing Offer. 

The provisions in the contracts re- 
ferred to in your letter relative to 'serv- 
ice after the end of fiscal year 1927, may 


| be regarded as a standing offer of the 


contractor to continue to furnish the 
service on the same terms, which offer 
may be acecpted or not as the interests 
of the Government may require after ad- 
vertising. 

With respect to vour second question, 
you are advised that during such period 


WASHINGTON, 


2, Col. 7 | 


stu- | 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 


9 


_ 
amd 


+ 





between Cuba and Spain. 
* Page 1, Col. 5 


| Forestry 


Research in problems of 
new 


Laboratory. 


biolog i al 


forestry to be undertaken by see 


Dp 


tion of Forest “oducts 


| 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Furniture 


Proposed increases of freight rates are | 


suspended on chair stock and unfinished 
chairs from Boston to Memphis. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Fifteen more companies acept Fed- 

eral Trade Commission regulations for 

designated furnituer woods. - 

Page 9, 


Gov't Personnel 


the 


Col. 1 


Daily decisions of General 


counting Office. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Y 7 y . Y 
Govt T opical Survey 
Admiral E. W. Eberle, Chief of Na- 


val Operations, describes the prepara- ; 


tion, training and assignment of per- 


sonnel, and the operation of ships and } 


shore stations times of and 


war, 


in peace 


Page 4, Col. 3 | 


Inland Waterways 


Senators Fletcher and Harrison tele- 
graph to President, urging extra ses- 
sion of Congress be called to consider 
Mississippi flood situation. 

Page 1, Col. 6 
issues water sup- 
measurements in 


Geological Survey 
ply report on stream 
Colorado River Basin. 

Page 2, Col. 3 


Lumber 


Freight rates on lumber 
sota, Montana and the 
to be unduly prejudicial. 


in 


Dakotas found 


Page 6, Col. 7 


Manufacturers 


Full text of report dismissing com- | 


plaint of National Canners’ Association 


et al., alleging freight rates on canned | 


Public Lands 


foods to points in lower 


Valley are excessive. 


Milling 
Weekly grain 
stores of domestic 
1,952,000 bushels. 


Mississippi 


Page 6, Col. 5 


stock report shows 


wheat increased 


Page 5, Col. 5 
Wheat crop of Hungary estimated as 
largest since war except 1926. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 5 


Mines and Minerals 


Director of Bureau of Mines desig- 
nated as American delegate to Empire 
Mining and Metallurgical Congress to 
be held in cities of Canada. 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


y e e6 ‘ . 
Municipal Gov't 

Court of Appeals, 5th Cir., holds it is 
without power prevent creation of 
obstruction to navigation authorized by 


to 


(Sewell, et al. v. Arundel Corporation.) 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Summary of financial statistics of 
Scranion, Pa., for 1926. : 
Page 7, Col. 4 
ry . 
National Defense 
Admiral E. W. Eberle, Chief of Na- 
val Operations, describes the prepara- 
tion, training and assignment of per- 
sonnel, and the operation of ships and 
shore in times 
war. 


stations of peace 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Appointment made of Board of Gen- 

eral Officers to consider Army War Col- 
lege course. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Navy Department refuses to extend 

radio service in competition with com- 

mercial companies. ‘ 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Overland march ordered from New 

York camps to Camp Perry, Ohio, for 

annual national rifle match. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

RS-1,. divigible, flies from 

i Scott Field to Washington and then to 
} Lakehurst. 


Army 


Page 3, 


| 
; Lieutenant Williams making airplane 


| President Is Told 

Of Dairy Progress 
oe as) 

| [By Telegraph.] 

EXECUTIVE Orrices, Rapip City, S. D., 
| July 26.—F. A. Falls, 
| 


| S. D., president of the National Cream- 


Layton, of Sioux 


Bui Maker 


representing 


ery and ier Association, a 


that 


delegation 


| tion, called on President Coolidge here | 


brochure 
i 
the 


with him a 
the growth of the dairy 
South Dakota and cited 
needs for further extending the industry. 
| The brochure “South Dakota 
farmers at disadvantage in 
| marketing bulky crops such as hay and 
grain, but they are successfully convert- 
| ing these crops into compact, valuable, 
| readily salable products like butter. 
the same time, they are retaining prac 


tically all of the fertility of their soil 


and left 


of 
nn 


today 
| telling 
dustry 


said, 


are Some 


as reasonably may be required to enter 
into new contracts for drayage services 
| Ser the fiscal year 1928, such services 
; may continue to be rendered under ex- 
| isting agreements and payments there- 
| for made by postmasters at the rates 


| specified in the contracts for the fiscal | 


year 1927, 


Ac- | 





Minne- } 





Congress in the harbor of Miami, Fla. | 


and | 


orgzaniza- | 


At | 


Yacht Club Permitted 


| mission to conduct 


——+ 


of recapturing sea and 
iand plane records from Italy. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the ; 
War Department, 


™m hope 


4, Col. 3 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 


Page 


Page 4, Col. 6 

Navy Dep*rtment asks bids on three 
defense improvements, 

Page 9, Col. 4 

War Department outlines maneuvers 


at Fort Bliss, 


Oil 


Crude fuel oil sold in Panama Canal 
Zone to ships at $2 a barrel, and coal 
at $9 to $12 a ton. 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Page 9, Col. 5 

Packers 
Daily meat 
price analyses, 


and Tivestock market 


Page 5 
Patents 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page i 


Postal Service 
Comptroller General rules that’ dray. 


age service contracts may be regarded 
as renewable. 





Page 12, Col. 1 

Methods suggested to reduce delays 

and consequent chicks in 
mails, 


losses of 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Bees are prohibited as mail to Switz- 
erland. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Standardization of parcel post labels 
is proposed. 
Page 12, Col. 5 


Public Health 


Long Island College of Medicine to | 

inaugurate course in medical literature. | 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Typhoid fever attributed largely to 
contaminated milk. 

Page 2, Col. 5 | 


exhibited 
National 


Battle-scarred 
at museum in 
Park. 


stage coach 
Yellowstone 


Page 1, Col. 4 
New topographic maps completed by 
the Geological Survey. 


Radio 


Federal Radio Commissioner says 
fully 50 per cent of broadeasting sta- 
tions are transmitting off assigned fre- 
quencies, and announces checkup will 
be made to correct conditions. 

‘Page 1, Col. 1 

Navy Department refuses to extend 
radio service in competition with com- 
mercial companies. 


Page 3, Col. 4 





d Page 1, Col. 5 
Railroads 


Full text of report dismissing com- 
piaint of National Canners’ Association 
et al., alleging freight rates on canned 
to points in lower Mississippi 
Valley are excessive. 


foods 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Court of Appeals, 1st Cir. allows re- 
covery by owner of requisitioned coal 
for difference between market value and 
price paid by Government. (Mellon v. 
Weston, Dodson & Co., Inc.) 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounces August 18 as date for hearing 
protests against valuation of New York 
Central Railway and affiliated lines. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Freight on lumber in Minne- 
sota, Montana and the Dakotas found 
to be unduly prejudicial. 


rates 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Proposed increases of freight rates are 
suspended on chair stock and unfinished 
chairs from Boston to Memphis. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
June statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Lackawanna, Chicago & Ai- 
ton and Northern Pacific railways. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Full text of ruling rejecting Lacka- 
wanna Railroad’s plan of distribution 
of surplus assets. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railroad 
seeks authority to operate port facili- 


; and using the by-products to grow hogs 


and other livestock. 

South Dakota has scarcely scratched 
the surface of her possibilities along 
dairy lines. There is room and need for 
increased acreage of alfalfa per 
This acreage can be increased as much 
10 times. The broad prairies them- 
selves are calling for more cows, more 
corn, and more alfalfa. South Dakota 
offers wonderful opportunities to the 
dairyman. 

According to 
vula: 
ice cream 
1910 to 


as 


ihe brochure, the total 


increased from $8,185,890 
345,300,000, estimated, in 1927. 


The fact that eastern dairymen are pay- | 
7 pay 


ing three times as much for alfalfa as 
the South Dakota farmer, was cited as 
one reason for the profitableness of dairy 
farming. South Dakota, it was set forth, 
has been climbing steadily to the front 
in the production of corn and alfalfa. 


To Conduct Celebration 

An application made by the Maryland 
Yacht Club, of Baltimore, Md., for per- 
a celebration at the 
Francis Scott Key Memorial on Fort Mc- 
Henry Military Reservation in Maryland, 
has been approved by the Acting Secre- 


farm. | 


of butter, milk, cream, cheese and } 
in-} 


PRICE 5 CENTS 22, 


Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


ties at Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Railway 
authorized to issue $63,113.53 of 
promissory notes. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Tennessee Central Railroad asks for 
authority to sell $410,000 of mortgage 
bonds, 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Hearing scheduled on delivery of 
freight at St. Louis. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Railroads file new tariffs reducing 
raies on bituminous coal to lake ports. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Summary of rate complaints. 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Rubber 


Thomas A. Edison visits the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Agriculture, in 
connection with his proposed experi- 
ments with rubber plants. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Reclamation 


Improvements urged to secure set- 
tlers on reclamation projects, 
= Page 5, Col. 1 


~ . . 4 
Shipping 
Crude fuel oil sold in Panama Canal 
Zone to ships at $2 a barrel, and coal 
at $9 to $12 a ton. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Hulls for two tugs for Panama Canal 


| completed and launched at Balboa. 


° 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Ye 
Silk 
Imports of silk from Canton in May 


valued at $783,794. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


Social Welfare 


Department of Justice reports on re- 
cent apprehensions of fugitives from 
justice, 14 being taken into custody in 


one week. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Taxation 


Summary of decisions by Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
Page &, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tox 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 
Patent claims for textile fabric im- 
pregnated with permanent finish of cel- 
(Camille Dreyfuss.) 
Page 11, Col. 3 


lulose. 


Tobacco 
Classification of direct loans by Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks to to- 


bacco, cotton and wool industries. 
Page 7, Col. 2 


Trade Practices 
Federal Trade Commission 
cease and desist order against Boston 


issues 


coffee packers. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Fifteen more companies accept Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s regulations 
for designating furniture woods. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


W ater Power 


Government operation of Muscle 
Shoals proposed by Secretaries of In- 
terior and Agriculture as alternative if 
no buyer is found for plant. 

" Page 1, Col. 2 

Preliminary permit asked for power 
project in Snohomish County, Washing- 
ton, to develop current for public utili- 
and cities. 


ties 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Wholesale Trade 


Court of Appeals, 4th Cir., holds that 
wholesale trade custom may be consid- 
ered, in contracting contract, only 
where there is ambiguity in the con- 
(Lamborn v. Woodward.) 

Page 10, Col. 5 


tract. 


Wool 


Classification®of diregt loans by Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks to to- 
bacco, cotton and wool industries. 

Page 7, Col, 2 

More than 200,000,000 pounds of wool 
reported shipped from New Zealand in 
1926, 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Daily wool market’ price analysis. 

: Page 5 


tary of War, F. Trubee Davison, the De- 
partment of War announced on July 26. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The Acting Secretary of War, the Hon. 
F. Trubee Davison, has approved the ap- 
plication made by the Maryland 
' Club of Baltimore, Md., for permission 
stage a celebration at the Francis 
' Scott Key Memorial on the Fort Me- 
during the convention the Atlantie 
Deeper Waterways Association at Balti- 
Henry Military Reservation. Maryland, 
more, September 9 to 15, 1927. 


Yacht 
; to 


or 


Nineteen Medals Awarded , 
G- 
For Prize-Winning Exhibits 


Ninetcen medals have just been re- | 


' ceived by the Department of Agriculture 
from the Sesquicentennial Commission 
for prize-winning exhibitions at the Ses- 


quicentennial celebration in Rhiladelphia ! 


in 1926, according to an oral announce- 
ment of the office of the Secretary of 
Agriculture on July 26. 

The medals are to be sent with cer- 


tificates and a letter of presentation from } 
the Secretary of Agriculture to the chiefs | 
of the various bureaus and offices whose | 


exhibits were given awards. 
Most of the exhibits presen.ed the 
work of the various sections of the De- 


partment of Agriculture. 





; days 


| moved. 





| conducted 





| mail, the Third 


Weekly Indexes. 


ee =a | Wetting of Brick | 


Walls Found No 
Aid to Strength 


Tests at Bureau of Standards 
Prove That Dampness May 
Produce Stronger Mor- 
tar But Not Unit. 


Tests made at the Bureau of Standards 


| have led to the conclusion that wetting 
| will not add to the compressive strength 
| of brick walls, according to a statement 
| just issued. 


The full text follows: 
According to tests just completed by 


| the Bureau of Standards, clay brick walls 


built with good cement mortar will be 
as strong when aged in air for 60 days 
as they will be if kept damp for a short 


| time (one week) after construction. 


In 


order to determine whether clay 
brick 


walls built with cement mortar 
which had been kept damp for several 
after construction are stronger 
than similar walls allowed to age under 
normal atmospheric conditions, a series 


| of brick walls, each 6 feet long and 9 


feet high, was built. Half of these walls 
were covered with burlap as soon as 
they had been built, and the burlap was 
kept wet for seven days and ‘hen re- 
The others’ were aged in the 
laboratory under average indoor condi- 
tions. All of the walls were built with 
cement mortar, which was mixed in the 


| proportions of one volume of cement to 
three volumes of damp sz.nd. 


Lime equal 
to 10 per cent of the volume of the ce- 
ment was added. They were tested 60 
days after construction. 


Both About Equal. 
The results of the test showed that 
the compressive strengths of both groups 
were about equal. No decided increase 


| was found in the strength of the®etted 


walls over 


that of the similar unspri 
‘ g sprin- 
kled walls. ; 


Although it had been expected, before 
the tests were made, that some increase 
in strength would be found in the wetted 
walls, there are several reasons why 
much greater strength in sprinkled walls 
should not be expected. 

In these walls built with cement mor- 
tar the failures occurred in the brick 
and not in the mortar and hence an in- 
crease in the strength of the mortar, to 
be expected from the damp curing condi- 
tion, would have to be relatively large j 
order to influence greatly the strength 
of the wall. 

Opposing Forces Found. 

It has been found from other wall tests 
at the Bureau of Standards 
that an increase in mortar sivength is 
accompanied by a relatively small in- 
crease in wall strength as it has been 
found that the wall sir ngih is, roughly 
proportional to the cube root of the com- 
pressive strength of the mortar. 

; Finally, it was found that the mortar 
in the sprinkled wall at the time of test, 


| wall age 60 days, contained about 8 per 


cent of moisture, by weight. The strength 
of mortars and bricks is, in general, less 
for wet than for dry specimens and this 


| Way may have reduced the wall strength. 
| Thus’ we have opposing effects which 


tend to keep the wall strength constant, 
as between sprinkled and unsprinkled 
walls. The dampness may tend to pro- 
duce a stronger mortar but the moisture 
in the mortar and in the brick at the 
time of test weakens the wall. 

It seems reasonable then to suppose 
that clay brick walls built with good 
cement mortar will be as strong when 
aged in air for 60 days as they will be 
if they are kept damp for a short time 
after construction. 


Better Labels Sought 
For Parcels in Mails 


Standard Forms Favored to Res 
duce Errors in Handling 


Packages. 


The Post Office Department is endd@y.- 
oring to standardize labels for parcel 
Assistant Postmaster 
General, R. S. Regar, announced orally 
July 26. Practically everything that is 
needed in a general way for the correct 
and prompt handling of parcel post is 


; contained, or should be contained, on the 


labels, Mr. Regar declared. e 

The use of improper labels has caused 
mistreatment of parcel post mail, Mr. 
Regar pointed out. All extraneous and 
unnecessary matter should be eliminated 
from all address labels, he said. Mr, 
Regar added: ; 

“The Bureau of the Third Assistant 
Posimaster General passes upon the 
labels to be used on parcel mail, whether 
ordinary, regisiered, insured, or collecte 
on-delivery parcels, the only differeyce 
being that the labels for ordinary mail 
are passed upon in a separate Division 
than those used for registered, insured 
and collect-on-delivery mail. Both Divi- 
sions, however, are within the Bureau of 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
and the fundamenial principles involved 
are applicable to all labels for parcel 
mail special additional indicia being ree 
quired for registered, insured, and cole 
lect-on-delivery parcels. 

“T shall be pleased to cooperate to the 
limit in giving such assistance as may 
be necessary to see that labels meet with 
the approval of the Department. First, 
however,“nailers should take this subject 
up with their local postmasters, who are 
presumed to be acquainted with the prin- 
cipal requirements, and when they are 
in doubt about any particular feature in 
volved, they may submit the matter t 
the Department for its action.” 





